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Letter of Transmittal 

Chicago, March, 1909. 

T§ the Mayr and Aldermen #/ the City #/ Chicago 
in City Council Assembled: 

Gentlemen : 

The Chicago Harbor Commission, created by resolution of the 
City Council and appointed by the Mayor, begs to submit herewith 
the final report of the Commission. 

Respectfully, 

John M. Ewen, Chairman. 

Frederic A. Delano. 

John P. Stewart. 

Charles H. Conover. 

Charles M. Foell. 

Isham Randolph. 

Peter L. Hoffman. 

Charles H. Wacker. 
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PART I. 

Introductory Statement Regarding the Creation 

of the Harbor Commission, its Purposes 

and^the Methods Employed. 

The Harbor Commission created primarily to consider 
the question as to whether any part of the Chicago lake 
front should be reserved for poersible future harbor uses, 
was not limited to the consideration of that one question. 
The resolution creating it called for a comprehensive study 
and detailed report on Chicago's harbors and their rela- 
tion to railway terminal and park plans. Even with in- 
structions narrower in scope, the Commission would have 
deemed such study essential to the determination of the 
specific question. 

In 1903 and 1907 the General Assembly of Illinois en- 
acted laws authorizing the Board of South Park Commis- 
sioners to take possession for park purposes of that por- 
tion of the lake front lying between Grant Park and Jack- 
son Park. Under these laws that Commission was pro- 
ceeding to acquire by agreement the riparian rights of land 
owners, chief among them the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. 

These riparian rights secured, the Park Commission 
planned the development of park areas and lagoons. 

Apparently the only thing needed to complete the dedi- 
cation for park purposes, to the exclusion of navigation 
uses, was the consent of the War Department. 

January 6, 1908, Mayor Busse sent to the city council a 
special message calling attention to the legislation referred 
to and the plans of the South Park Commissioners. In 
this message the mayor indicated that nearly all of Chi- 
cago's lake front was already dedicated to park purposes, 
to the exclusion of navigation which may require harbor 
accommodations in portions of the lake front in the devel- 
opment of the city as a port. Accompanying the message 
was a copy of a letter from the mayor to the Secretary of 
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War asking a heariDg before permission to complete the 
park plan should be granted. 

The message included a request for the creation of a 
harbor commission. 

The city council at once adopted resolutions authorizing 
the mayor to appoint a commission of five, and appropri- 
ating $5,000 to defray its expenses. 

At the succeeding meeting of the city Council, January 
13th, the mayor asked and was granted authority to name 
two additional members of the commission, in order to 
give the city council representation. 

Mayor Busse thereupon appointed the commission: 

Chabi^es H. Conoveb, 
Fbedebig a. Dblako, 
John M. Ewbn, 
Aldebmak Chablbs M. Foell, 
Aldebman Petbb L. Hoffman, 

ISHAM BaND0I«PH, 

Chables H. Wackeb. 

May 4, 1908, Mayor Busse was authorized to appoint the 
chairman of the Council Committee on Harbors, Wharves 
and Bridges as a member of the Commission and named 
Alderman John P. Stewart. 

The members of the Harbor Commission met in the office 
of the mayor January 17th, and organized by electing Mr. 
John M. Ewen chairman. 

Headquarters of the Commission were established in the 
office of Mr. Ewen, 740 The Bookery. 

At a meeting of the Commission held January 28, 1908, 
Professor C. E. Merriam of the University of Chicago was 
made secretary. 

Public hearings were held and addresses made by the 
United States Engineer, representing the War Deparbnent, 
in Chicago; representatives of the coal, grain, lumber and 
other shipping interests, spokesmen for the boat lines, and 
speakers having special knowledge of or interest in water 
shipping. Stenographic reports were made of the ad- 
dresses. A digest of the hearings is presented as an ap- 
pendix to this report. A conference between the Harbor 
Commission, representatives of the South Park Board and 
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of the Commercial Club, considered the relation of harbor * 
development to plans for beautifying the lake front. 

Experts, appointed by the Conmiission, made special in- 
vestigations. In April, 1908, Mr. J. Paul Gh>ode, Professor 
of Economic Geography in the University of Chicago, was 
engaged to make a study and report upon modem harbor 
developments and the commercial and industrial benefits 
derived therefrom. He visited the principal ports of Eu- 
rope, as well as Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

At the same time Mr. George C. Sikes was engaged for 
special investigation and to assist in the performance of 
secretarial duties. Mr. Sikes spent several months of the 
summer of 1907 investigating harbor conditions in New 
York City for the Bureau of Municipal Research. Before 
that he served as secretary of the Chicago Street Railway 
Commission and its successor, the Council Committee on 
Local Transportation. 

Mr. George G. Tunell was retained to report on certain 
aspects of Chicago 's harbor and railway terminal problem. 
Mr. Tunell, in 1897, made a report on lake traffic for the 
Treasury Department. He was secretary of the Special 
Council Committee on River Improvement named by Mayor 
Harrison in 1899 and acted for a time as secretary of the 
River Improvement Association, an organization later 
merged with the Association of Commerce. In addition 
he had t^i years' experience in special research work in 
connection with two Chicago trunk lines. 

The special reports of Mr. Goode, Mr. Sikes and Mr. 
Tunell are printed as Part IV of this report. 

Other investigators employed to make historical and 
statistical studies were Mr. Judson F. Lee, Mr. Clark C. 
Steinbeck and Mr. L. C. McNemer. Much of the informa* 
tion thus gained appears in the appendices. 

Valuable maps have been accumulated. When the Com- 
mission dissolves these will be turned over to the City Bu- 
reau of Statistics and Municipal Library, unless your Hon- 
orable Body directs some other disposition. The same 
course will be taken with regard to the records and docu- 
ments in the possession of the Commission in order that 
they may be preserved for future reference. If a harbor 
department shall be established by the city council, as rec- 
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ommended by the Commissioiiy this material would nat» 
nrally be placed in its custody. 

During the summer trips of inspection were made by the 
Commission. The main river, its north and south branches 
and the Sanitary District Canal were traversed by launch. 
The lake front was inspected from a tug and the harbors 
of South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and Qary visited. Trips 
were also made on the Calumet Biver and to Calumet Lake. 
A majority of the Commission made a trip of inspection to 
Duluth. Professor Merriam and Mr. Sikee went to Mil- 
waukee and Buffalo, and Mr. Sikes, in addition, visited 
Cleveland and Detroit. Professor Goode, as already stated, 
visited the principal harbors of Europe and those of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

The Commission has not undertaken to prepare detailed 
plans nor to carry on technical engineering studies. The 
appropriation at its disposal would have been inadequate 
for such purposes. The original appropriation of $5,000 
was supplemented by an additional $3,500, making a total 
of $8,500. With this amount, engineering studies and de- 
tailed plans would have been out of the question. The 
Commission has aimed to deal with the broader phases of 
Chicago's water shipping problem and to outline the larger 
features of harbor policy which it believes should guide the 
city. It has indicated, too, the lines in whidi it believes 
detailed engineering studies are necessary and has recom- 
mended that the city make immediate provision for such. 
There are some features of the harbor work which should 
be undertaken at once, such as river improvement and the 
construction of piers north of the mouth of the river. Com- 
petent experts should be selected by the city to make plans 
and supervise them. With respect to some of the more im- 
portant plans of ultimate harbor development, the Com- 
mission believes that a further inquiry by technical experts 
should precede their formulation and that portions of the 
lake front which it was planned to dedicate exclusively to 
park uses should be so developed as not to preclude the 
possibility of the development of some harbor and dock 
facilities; in other words, that park development should 
be so designed as to permit later adaptation to harbor 
uses, if such adaptation be desirable. Since there is rea« 
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sonable room for doubt (in view of the recommendations of 
the Commission for extensive developments elsewhere) as 
to the necessity, now or hereafter, of any harbor develop- 
ment on the Lake Front between Grant Park and Jackson 
Park, it would seem that the harbor experts should be asked 
to make their plans so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the immediate necessities of parkway development 
(For specific treatment of this subject see **The Lake 
Front,*' pages 38 to 43.) 

The Harbor Commission has treated the entire area from 
Waukegan to Gary as one great industrial community, of 
which Chicago proper is the natural center. It believes 
that neither Chicago proper nor the Calumet region can 
gain anything from obstructive competition, but that the 
welfare of the entire community will be advanced by the 
highest development of each region. 

Appended are copies of Mayor Busse's messages to 
the city council relative to the Harbor Commission and 
resolutions and acts of the city council in connection there- 
with. Copies of laws of the General Assembly of Illinois 
of 1903 and 1907, under authority of which the Board of 
South Park Commissioners plans to take possession of 
large portions of the lake front for park purposes, are pub- 
lished in the Appendix, page 255. 
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Messaob of Mayob Bubsb TO Chicago Gmr CouKCHi, 

Januabt 6, 1908. 

To thg Honombk, the City Council: 

Gentlbmbn: — I desire to call your attentkm to the preMing need of 
giving careful and comprehensive consideratioo at the earliest possible date, 
to the question of Chicago's harbor facilities. It is a notorious fact that the 
lake commerce of Chicago, once the pride and boast of this dty, has been 
steadily decreasing for a number of years. This city now, I believe, ranks 
fourth in lake commerce where once it stood first and far ahead of its nearest 
competitor. Without counting the ore shipments from the iron beds of the 
Northwest, the City of Dulutn, which is but a pigmy compared with Chicago 
and which serves as a distributing center for a much smaller territory, ranks 
about even with this city in general lake commerce. 

The one and only reason for Chicago's decline in this respect is the 
inconvenience and inadequacy of its harbor fscilities. We have been in- 
clined to rest easy in the belief that the tunnels formed oracticall:^ the only 
obstruction to commerce in the Chicago River, and that tne lowering of the 
tunnels will end all of our difficulties in this respect. I agree with many 
who have studied this question, that the tunnels constitute only a small part 
of the conditions which hamper shipping in the Chicago River. Even with 
the tunnels lowered to any depth, the largest boats in use on the Great Lakes 
would still find it difficult to make free use of the Qiicago River on account 
of its narrowness and crookedness. Many millions of dollars could be spent 
in straightening and widening this river without making it in any degree 
adequate for the demands of lake commerce that ought to come to Chicago, 
for so long as we have bridges across the river (and we cannot do without 
the bridges), boats will be delayed in coming in and going out, and every 
such dehy means a hampering of commerce m the matter of time and also 
high towing charges which are a burden upon the freight carriers. Similar 
reasoning applies to the harbor that has been developed at South Chicago, 
and with almost equal force. As the city grows m that vicinity, more 
bridges will be built over the Calumet River. 

The time has come when Chicago must decide whether it will depend 
for the future, entirely upon the harborage afforded by the Chicago River 
and the Calumet River or whether it should not take steps to utilize at least 
some portion of its lake front for shipping purposes. Legislation was en- 
acted at the last session of the General Assembly, which contemplates turn- 
ing over to the various park boards, practically all of our lake front for 
development and beautification as adjuncts of our park systems. We are all 
proud of our splendid systems of parks and boulevards. We all want to 
see them grow, but no city, and particularly no strictly industrial and com- 
mercial dty, such as Chicago is, can thrive on beautifiption alone. Lake 
commerce played a large part in making Chicago what it is. I do not be- 
lieve it wise to ignore entirely that advantage which Chicago has by reason 
of its location, and it is only a question of time when that advantage will 
be lost, unless we secure other harboraffe facilities than those afforded by the 
Chicago and Calumet Rivers. If lake commerce cannot find convenient 
accommodation at Chicago, it will go to the harbors being developed just 
over the state line in Indiana, just as certainly as water runs down hill. 

Practically all of our lake front that has not been already dedicated to 
park purposes, is that comparatively short stretch of shore line lying between 
Twelfth street and Jackson Park. Under the legislation enacted last spring, 
this will also be turned over to the South Park Board as soon as the War 
Department gives its consent Holding the views I do on this whole subject, 
I have asked the Secretary of War to withhold this consent until the City 
of Chicago can consider and determine whether it may not desire to use some 
portion or all of this shore line between Twelfth street and Jackson Park, for 
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commercial and shipping purposes, a copy of which communication is at- 
tached. If it should be determined that the lake front or some portion of 
it between Twelfth street and Jackson Park ought to be used for commer- 
cial purposes, I have no doubt that the national government, with its usual 
liberality in promoting commerce, could be induced to build a breakwater 
which would amply protect that oortion of the lake front and madce it an 
admirable harbor, surrounding such docks and other improvements as might 
be constructed either as private or municipal undertakings, to accommodate 
the shipping of the Great Lakes. 

Consideration of this question of utilizing the lake front as indicated 
for shipping purposes, mi^ht properly^ include also, consideration of the ever 
present, ver^ pressing railway terminal problem. While I have no fixed 
views on this part of the subject, I can see that it might be possible in de- 
veloping a harbor on the lake front as indicated, to acquire sufficient land 
made by filling in the submerged land incident to building docks and break- 
waters, which might serve railway terminal purposes. This, however, is 
simply incidental to the main proposition. Attached hereto is an outline 
map of the City of Chicago, showing the locations of the various parks and 
boulevards and the portions of the shore line already dedkated to park pur- 
poses; also showing that portion of the lake front which remains available 
for commercial purposes. 

In view of the situation as I have undertaken to outline it in this com- 
munication, and if it meets with the approval of your Honorable Body, I 
respectfully ask the adoption of the accompanying resolution providing for a 
commission to make a comprehensive study of and report on this whole 
question. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred A. Busse, 

Mayor. 

Copy of Mayor Btjsse's Letter to the Secretary of War 
Transmitted to the Council in Connection with the 
Mayor's Special Message of January 6, 1908. 

To the Honorable IViUiam H. Taft, Secretary of War, United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C: 

Sir: — ^There have been many plans suggested by different individuals and 
dubs contemplating extensive local improvements, the beautification of our 
city by parks, boulevards, etc., but the most comprehensive plan is the one 
that is now being prepared by the Commercial Club of this city. The plan 
is very broad in its scope, covering all Chicago. The territory lymg west 
of the river and far to the north and south is as closely under consideration 
as the lake front or the downtown district Although 1 favor this plan gen- 
erally, I am not prepared at this time to pass upon all of its features. I de- 
sire mirticularly, however, to call your attention to one portion of this plan 
of wnich I do not approve ; that is, the filling in of the lake on the lake front 
from Twelfth street to Jackson Park, a distance of five and one-half miles 
in length, for some little distance from the shore line, for park purposes, then 
lagoons, and beyond more park land, out to navigable water. This would 
forever prevent the city, should it wish to do so, from using this portion of 
its lake front for docks and wharves for commercial purposes, as at Duluth, 
Clevehmd, Buffalo and other ports. 

Statistics show graphically that the lake commerce of Chicago has been 
diminishing steadily, while Duluth and other lake ports have increased largely. 
The reason Chicap^o's lake commerce has decreased, I believe, is because of 
the many difficulties to navigation presented by the Chicago River, the nar- 
rowness of its channel, the crookedness of its course and the many bridges 
delaying progress of vessels upstream. The larger boats now making Duluth 
and other ports could not traverse the river at aill. 
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There is no other portion of our lake front that could be used for this 
purpose which would be adequate. 

Our State Legislature has given to the Park Commissioners practical 
possession of the entire lake front from near the north limit of the city, south- 
ward to the south end of what is now known as Grant Park in the neigh- 
borhood of Twelfth street and the Illinois Central Railroad Depot; that is, 
from the mouth of the Chicago River to points six miles north and one mile 
south; and they have also secured practical control of the lake front from 
Jackson Park ^about six and one-haif miles south of the Chicago River) 
down to the Indiana State line, a distance of about six miles, with the excep- 
tion of the actual mouth of the Calumet River, and they have, during the 
last year, succeeded in passing a bill through the State Legislature Vy which 
they are given power to take possession of the remaining five and one-half 
miles between Crant Park and Jackson Park in such a way as to occuoy it 
with a narrow strip of park, lagoons, etc., as above described, and to have 
power to prevent any roadway under, through or above this park from the 
city proper to the lake in its front, in such a way as to forever prevent the 
economical use of aiw of this lake front for piers and docks. 

Thus the Park Commissioners can, at the present time, ignore the com- 
mercial interests of the City of Chicago in tnis matter unless the city be 
assisted by the Federal Government, acting in the interests of general com- 
merce and navigation, to prevent the loss of this lake frontage tor commer- 
cial purposes to the city forever. 

Chicago has developed its wonderful prosperity from its commerce and 
manufactures. Its future growth, both artistic and practical, depends upon 
its commerce, and I feel that its growth and prosperity will be checked 
very largely forever if our lake commerce is retarded by the proposed plan 
of the Commercial Gub and the Park Commissioners in respect to the lake 
front from Twelfth street to Jackson Park. 

The development of our Chicago harbor by occupation of its lake front 
by piers and docks behind an exterior breakwater has been consistently advo- 
cated by the Federal Engineer Department since 1867, when Colonel Wheeler, 
then District Engineer Officer, as well as a special board of other able engi- 
neer officers, reported that the Chicago River was not then and never could 
L*e, in itself alone, able to take care of its growing commerce, and that the 
occupation of the Chicago lake front by piers and docks was a public neces- 
sity. Our river for ten years past has not taken care of our commerce, and 
is not doing so now — a large portion of the shipments and receipts going to 
Calumet, and soon will go to Indiana Harbor, passing us by. 

The Lake Carriers' Association, representing the interests of the entire 
system of Great Lakes, is strongly of my opinion. 

From Randolph street to Twelfth street, Chicago has its present Grant 
Park; Jackson Park on the lake front further south; Lincoln Park, now 
bein^ enlarged, on the lake front on the north side of the city; and the city 
has Its South Park, Humboldt Park, Garfield Park and many others. 

I understand that the permission from you to fill in the land mentioned, 
to wit : from Twelfth street to Jackson Park, must be given before such work 
can be done legally, and I would therefore appreciate it if you would give me 
a hearing before granting such permission. 

Respectfully yours, 

Fred A. Bussb, 

Mayor. 
(Through Lt. Col. William H. Bixby, in charge of U. S. Engineer Office, 

Chicago, Illinois.) 

Copy of Resolution Creating the Chicago Harbor Com- 
mission, Passed by the City Council January 6, 1908. 

Resolved, That the Mayor be and he is hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission of five (5), for the purpose of making a comprehensive study and 
detailed report to the City Council on Chicago's harbors, together with such 
recommendations as to harbor, railway terminal and park plans on and 
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along that part of the shore of Lake Michigan lying between Twelfth street 
and Jackson Park as it may see fit; and be it further 

Resolved, That five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) be and it is hereby 
appropriated out of moneys not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of said Commission. 



Copy of Message of Mayob Bussb to the City Council Jan- 
UABY 13, 1908, Asking for Authority to Add Two (2) 
Members to the Harbob Commission as a Means of Giv- 
ing THE City Council Rbpbesentation on Said Commis- 
sion. - 

To the Honorable, the City Council: 

Gentlemen :— On last Monday evening your Honorable Body authorized 
the Mayor to appoint a commission of five for the purpose of making a com- 
prehensive study and report on the harbor facilities of Chicago, as a first 
step toward determining whether it was advisable to reserve some portion 
of the city's lake frontage for harbor purposes. 

I now respectfully request, if agreeable to your Honorable Body, the 
privilege of adding two members to said commission as a means of giving 
the City Council representation on said commission. 

Yours very truly, 

Fred A. Busse, 

Mayor. 

Extract from City Council Proceedings of May 4, 1908, 
Giving Message of the Mayor Asking Authority to 
Appoint One (1) Additional Member of the Chicago 
Harbor Commission, and the Council's Action Thereon. 

To the Honorable, the City Council: 

Gentlemen: — I respectfully request the authority of your Honorable 
Body to appoint one additional member of the Chicago Harbor Commission 
so that the chairman of the Council Committee on Harbors, Wharves and 
Bridges may be made a member of said Commission. 

Respectfully, 

Fred A. Bussb^ 

Mayor, 
Alderman Foreman moved to concur in the request contained in the 
foregoing communication. 
The motion prevailed. 



PART IL 
Text of Report. 

Seotioit 1. Requirements of a Harbor. 

The first requisite of a harbor is that it shall give an- 
chorage and refage for vessels in time of storm. It should 
be broad and deep enough to accommodate the largest ves- 
sels. These should be able to enter and move about under 
their own steauL It is desirable, though not esdential, that 
vessels should be able to move from their anchorage to 
loading and unloading docks under their own steam, and 
so save the necessity of towing. 

These requirements apply to all harbors, but at large 
cities provision must be made for the delivery of passen- 
gers arriving by vessel, and for the freight that is used in 
the city locally, including coal, fruits, vegetables and 
other merchandise. Such a harbor requires docks, ware- 
houses and unloading facilities near, or convenient to, 
the heart of the city, and may be termed the ^'city^' 
or ^*commerc%aV^ harbor. An entirely diflferent class of 
requirements arises in connection with the handling 
of commodities which are in transit through the dtjr or 
which are required for manufacturing. A harbor supplied 
with facilities for handling such traffic may be called the 
^^industriaV^ harbor, and need not be near the heart of 
the city. It is desirable that such a harbor should be con< 
venient to an industrial and manufacturing neighborhood. 
The industrial harbor bears about the same relation to a 
great city as do the freight yards, switch tracks, etc., of a 
railroad. The congestion which exists in large cities should 
not be increased by attempting to handle in the heart of 
the city the wares intended for manufacture or which are 
passing through or being transhipped from water to rail 
or vice versa. 

All traffic through the city, or moving from lake to rail, 
or rail to lake, cannot be handled at an outside harbor. 
Some of this is high class package or fruit and vegetable 
freight which is carried by the same vessels that bring 

11 
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to the city freight needed locally. Hence, the ^^dty'* har- 
bor must provide for this '^ through" business and inter- 
change of lake and rail traffic 

Great industries will naturally be located where land 
is reasonable in price and where additional property can 
be had for expansion. This is especially true of the iron 
and steel industry, where provision must be made for hand- 
ling immense quantities of iron ore and other raw ma- 
terials, and disposal of the product. The same is true 
to a lesser extent of the lumber and grain business, and all 
classes of what is sometimes termed ^' heavy manufactur- 
ing. '* 

An essential requirement, both for the "city'* or "com- 
mercial** harbor and the *' industrial* ' harbor, is provision 
for easy and convenient interchange of boat and rail traffic. 
The cost of each rehandling, unless the facilities for trans- 
fer by labor-saving machinery be exceptionally efficient, 
may easily amount to more than any possible economy in 
the cost of transportation. 

Sightliness is not a requirement for purposes of navi- 
gation, but there is no good reason why structures devoted 
to shipping uses should not be pleasing to the eye. In 
some European ports much thought is given to artistic 
harbor development with gratifying results. 

Of the harbors on the Great Lakes, that of Duluth best 
satisfies the requirements of navigation. Protected as it 
is by a natural breakwater within which ample anchorage 
room is easily provided by dredging, vessels are safe from 
storm. It is seldom necessary for boats to call tugs to 
their assistance in order to make dock landings. The 
facilities for rapid handling of large quantities of com- 
modities, especially iron ore and coal, are remarkable for 
their excellence. The railroad and boat lines meet under 
conditions calculated to facilitate interchange. Warehouse 
accommodations are plentiful. Duluth combines an outer 
harbor and river harbor, either of which can be entered 
by the largest vessels navigating the lakes. 

Buffalo and Milwaukee have river harbors, but the diffi- 
culties which they offer to navigation are much less than 
those encountered in the Chicago Eiver. Even the river 
harbor of Cleveland, with its winding channel, affords 
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easier access to vessels for a considerable distance from 
the mouth than does the Chicago River. The navigation 
of the river in Cleveland is subject to fewer obstacles of 
bridges or current. 

The problem of providing an adequate commercial har- 
bor for Chicago, as distinguished from South Chicago, pre- 
sents serious obstacles, but the opportunity to provide ex- 
tensive industrial harbor facilities in the conmiumty of 
which Chicago is the center is exceptionally good. 

Harbors and docks alone do not make a great port. The 
mere existence of magnificent harbor possibilities, from 
the engineering point of view, will not create commerce 
where conditions do not favor its development. This point 
was well stated in the engineering report of Luther Wag- 
oner to the JB'ederated Improvement Associations of San 
l^'ranfiisco, outlining a plan for the development of the port 
of San Francisco. The following extract from the report is 
here inserted because it seems pertinent despite the fact 
that Chicago is not a seaport city and navigation interests 
are fostered for the sake of maintaining and promoting a 
highly desirable, yet supplementary means of transporta- 
tion. 

''Three factors determine the commercial suprem- 
acy of a city by the sea : First, its potential tributary 
commerce ; second, the size and accessibility of its har- 
bor; and, third, the development of its docks to meet 
the requirements and accelerate the increase of its 
oonmierce. 

''Of the three, the volume of the commerce, actual 
and potential, is fundamental. Good harbors on bar- 
ren coasts do not make great seaports. But where a 
tributary interior territory exists, rich in agricultural 
and mineral possibilities, and capable of supporting 
a large population, it is sufficient to transform shallow 
inlets into deep and commodious harbors at the points 
where the lines of intercourse of its maritime and in- 
terior trade converge. Where the hinterland is rich 
in resources, and a natural harbor already exists, cap- 
able of receiving the commerce of the world, it is evi- 
dent that the acceleration of the growth of the port 
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vdll depend on the remaining of the three factors — 
that is, the development of the docks. 

^^Snch are the conditions at San Francisco. Its 
natural harbor is unsurpassed and there are no phys- 
ical limitations to its tributary trade. Its ultimate 
ascendency will, therefore, be detennined, in large 
measure, by the provision of liberal docks and 
wharves, with all the mechanical appliances which 
facilitate the transfer of merchandise and passengers 
from rail to water and from water to rail, without 
delays or confusion.'' 

Chicago's hinterland is as rich and promising as that of 
any harbor in the world. The possibilities of Chicago, 
located in a remarkably rich agricultural and stock- 
raising area, adjacent to abundant coal fields and possessed 
of unsurpassed advantages as a manufacturing and job- 
bing center, are ahnost unlimited. Chicago already has 
commerce that not only warrants, but imperatively de- 
mands, better harbor facilities.^ 

Seotion 2. Ghloaffo's Water ShlppiAS. 

The volume of shipping on the Great Lakes is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. The Summary of Commerce and Fi- 
nance shows that the freight tonnage on the Great Lakes 
has more than doubled since 1900. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

TONS OF FREIGHT HANDLED. 

1900 : . . . . 37,393,733 

1901 45,007,019 

1902 54,074,729 

1903 56,702,630 

1904 49,369,582 

1905 65,395,161 

1906 73,178,215 

1907 81,123,687 

'At the same time, your Commission recognizes that it is not so much 
more docks as better docks that Chicago needs. In other words» modem 
vessels and modern docks are ecjuipped with facilities for rapid loading and 
unloading, and under such conditions one good dock takes the place of sev- 
eral poor ones, besides diminishing the cost of handling and vessel demur- 
rage. 
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The freight movement through the Soo, which was 
58,217,214 net tons^ in 1907, has more than doubled in the 
past ten years. The freight movement of 81,000,000 tons 
on the Great Lakes in 1907, is classified approximately as 
follows : 

PBB CENT. 

Iron ore and other minerals (except coal) 58 

Lumber 3 

Grain and grain products 7 

Hard coal 5 

Soft coal 19 

Unclassified, including merchandise, fruits and 

vegetables 8 



100 
The receipts and shipments of the port of Chicago (in 
eluding both the Chicago and the Calumet harbors) for 
1907 were 11,410,470 net tons. Of this sum, the receipts 
were 8,564,754 and the shipments 2,845,716 net tons. 

The receipts and shipments by water in the port of 
Chicago' for the year 1907 may be classified in percentages 
as follows: 



BEOEIPTS. MBKTS. 

FEB FEB 

CENT. CENT. 

Iron ore and other minerals (except 

coal) 62.35 .63 

Lumber 8.58 .07 

Grain and grain products 21 72.00 

Coal (both hard and soft) 16.51 4.03 

Unclassified 12.35 23.27 



100.00 100.00 

It will be seen that the proportion of unclassified freight 
to the total volume of freight handled is much higher for 
Chicago than for the Great Lakes as a whole. 

An analysis of the statistics of traffic for the port of 
Chicago shows that it has just about held its own during 
the past decade. The following table is compiled from fig- 

^The 'figures given herewith are for net tons of 2,000 pounds each. 
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nres famished by Mr. John C. Ames, collector of customs 
at Chicago: 

NXTMBSB OF TOTAL TONKAQB TOTAL TONKAQB 

VESSELS EN- OF VESSELS OF 0AB00E8 

TEBED AND ENTEBBD AND BEOEiyBD AND 

YEAB. OLEABED. OLEABSD. SHIPPED. 

1897 17,799 14,214,169 10,643,877 

1898 18,512 15,116,426 11,509,180 

1899 16,174 12,599,239 12,319,238 

1900 16,966 13,990,894 9,659,744 

1901 16,274 13,634,904 10,179,519 

1902 15,754 14,239,398 9,669,472 

1903 14,823 15,032,109 10,847,779 

1904 12,922 12,752,591 8,174,332 

1905 13,981 14,508,270 9,919,380 

1906 13,594 15,405,200 10,302,112 

1907 12,836 15,649,035 11,410,470 

Contrasted with Ihe figures of actual freight tonnage 
for Chicago, Duluth shows a gain from 4,776,080 net tons 
in 1897 to 19,635,809 in 1907 ; synchronous, and of course 
due to the development of the immense bodies of iron ore 
near Duluth ; the Vermillion and Mesabi ranges having been 
opened just prior to that period. Cleveland has doubled 
its traffic in the same period, the freight for 1897 be- 
ing 6,118,731 net tons, as compared with 12,247,627 net tons 
for 1906. Milwaukee traffic has risen from 3,750,346 net 
tons in 1897 to 7,696,002 in 1907. The harbor of South Chi- 
cago shows about the same gain as Milwaukee, the figures of 
freight tonnage for South Chicago being 3,493,218 net tons 
for 1897 and 6,430,347 for 1907. The traffic tonnage of the 
Chicago River Harbor, as distinguished from the Calumet 
Eiver Harbor, or South Chicago, shows a decrease for the 
same period from 7,149,759 net tons in 1897 to 4,980,127 in 
1907. The gain in the Calumet Biver Harbor, which offsets 
the loss in the Chicago River Harbor so as to make the traf- 
fic figures for the port as a whole, stand approximately con- 
' stant, is made up entirely of receipts of iron ore. Except for 
such iron ore receipts, the traffic figures for the Calumet 
River Harbor remain about the same. In other words, the 
Calumet River Harbor has not gained the traffic which the 
Chicago River Harbor has lost, for the iron ore receipts. 
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which constitute the increase in Calumet tra£SCy would not 
have come into the Chicago Eiver Harbor. 

It should be borne in mind that figures as to freight ton- 
nage or mere weight of commodities carried may be mis- 
lAading because they take no account of comparative values. 
Neither weight nor value alone is a correct measure of the 
importance of traffic to a port. Both must be taken into 
account. It has been customary in the past, however, to 
deal with tonnage statistics as if they alone constituted the 
true basis of comparison. If the estimate made by the 
Federal authorities as to the value of unclassified freight 
passing through the Soo Canal is reliable (average $150 
per ton) and may be safely taken as the average value of 
unclassified freight handled at the port of Chicago, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the value of this freight re- 
ceived and shipped at this port is close to $260,000,000 
annually. 

The falling off of Chicago River Harbor traffic has been 
in lumber, coal, grain and iron ore. There has been an in- 
crease in the quantity of unclassified freight, though it has 
not been as marked as for the ports of Milwaukee and Du- 
luth. Duluth's greatest increases have been in iron ore 
and grain, with a substantial increase in coal. Milwau- 
kee's chief gains have been in coal and unclassified freight. 

It is, perhaps, significant that Milwaukee's water com- 
merce has increased more than its rail commerce, while, 
in the case of Chicago, the reverse is true. (See table in 
appendix, page 298.) Milwaukee receipts and shipments 
by water of specified principal commodities (flour, wheat, 
com, coal, iron ore, lumber, salt and sugar) rose from 
1,420,943 net tons in 1887 to 5,289 976 tons in 1907. Milwau- 
kee's rail traffic in the same commodities rose from 
1,661,296 net tons in 1887 to 2,932,411 tons in 1907. Chi- 
cago's total lake receipts and shipments of the same com- 
modities rose from 6,159,950 net tons in 1887 to 10,178,014 
tons in 1907. Chicago 's rail traffic in those commodities rose 
from 12,240,761 tons in 1887 to 29,645,991 tons in 1907. 

Genebal Intebest in Waterway Development. 

The time is opportune for Chicago to recover its lost 
water shipping because of the general movement for water- 
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way devplopment throughout the country, and indeed 
throughout the world. The Panama Canal is one phase of 
this activity. The Canadian Government is considering 
extensive waterway improvements, among them the (Geor- 
gian Bay Canaly from Georgian Bay to Montreal, by way 
of Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa River. The estimated 
cost of this project, which calls for a channel twenty-two 
feet deep, is $100,(M)0,000. Deepening the Welland Canal 
to twenty-two feet and enlarging it to meet the needs of the 
modem lake freighter is being agitated. If this is done, 
deepening and enlarging the St Lawrence Canals Will be 
the logical sequence. The State of New York has author- 
ized the expenditure of $101,000,000 for the enlargement 
of the Erie Canal. Illinois at the election of November 
3, 1908, authorized the issuance of bonds to the amount 
of $20,000,000 to carry nearer to completion the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf waterway, of which the Sanitary District Canal 
constituted the first step. The improvement of the water 
courses of the Central West will contribute to Chicago's 
wealth and greatness if she be prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. The United States hns included the systematic 
development of American inland waterways in its broad 
policy of conservation of national resources. A special 
Inland Waterways Commission has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate this question, and, ap- 
parently, our rivers and harbors are about to be exploited 
on a large scale. 

Chicago's Advantageous Location as a Commbboial and 

Industrial Centee. 

The general location of Chicago, with reference to water 
transport fltion is especially advantageous. With the con- 
struction of the Lakes-to-the-Qulf waterway to the south, 
enlargement of the Erie Canal and possible opening of 
new Canadian waterways to the Atlantic seaboard, this 
city will be the focal point for water routes, both east and 
south. The building of Gary is a recognition of the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan as a natural meeting place for 
iron ore from the lake regions on the north and fuel 
from the east and south. Such plants provide cheap iron 
and steel as the basis for manufacturing industries that 
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find this general location desirable for that and other rea- 
sonSy among them nearness to cheap fuel. The possibility 
of cheap water power from the Sanitary District Canal and 
from the waterway to be constructed by the State between 
Joliet and Utica, constitutes additional inducement to seek- 
ers for manufacturing sites. The locality meets the prime 
requirements for a great industrial harbor. It offers large 
tracts of cheap land, available for factory sites, along its 
vast stretches of water, either actually navigable or easily 
made so, and accessible to railroad switch tracks. These 
stretches of water are the branches of the Chicago River, 
the Sanitary District Canal, the river courses of the Calu- 
met region and Calumet Lake. The Com Products Com- 
pany, with its extensive plant, recently located on the banks 
of the Sanitary District Canal just outside the city limits, 
is evidently but a forerunner of others certain to be at- 
tracted by the advantages offered. 

Geographical Chicago — ^Waukegan to Gary — constitutes 
one great industrial community and should be regarded as 
such. While Indiana Harbor and Gary are located in In- 
diana, and hence can have no political union with Chicago, 
these points, for other than governmental purposes, form 
a part of the great industrial community centering about 
the city. The people of Chicago should take a broad view 
of the situation and assume the leadership of the move- 
ment for the highest development of all transportation, in- 
dustrial and commercial facilities of the entire industrial 
area of which it is the center. There should be no jeal- 
ousy between Chicago and South Chicago, both parts of 
the same city. While each is entitled to the highest devel- 
opment of which it is capable, neither has anything to gain 
from retarding the natural growth of the other's water 
transportation facilities. The growth of any part makes 
for the prosperity of the whole. 

Possible Incbeasb of Chicago's Wateb Shipping. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that the water ship- 
ping of Chicago may be materially increased in important 
lines and the decline of shipping in other lines checked, by 
the development of better harbor, dock, warehouse, loading 
and unloading facilities. This development should be pro- 
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motedy both in Chicago proper and in the Calumet region. 
The Commission believes that mannfacturing may be 
greatly stimulated by the development of the industrial 
harbor facilities of the Chicago industrial area, extending 
from WaukegaUy on the north, to Gary, on the south. The 
development of adequate harbor and waterway facilities 
will do much to foster Chicago's supremacy as a railroad 
center and insure to the community the best service and the 
lowest rates from rail carriers. 

The principal commodities of lake traffic are iron ore, 
graiuy coaly lumber and unclassified freight. Of these com- 
moditieSy iron ore is not likely to come into the Chicago 
River Harbor in any great quantity nor is it wanted there, 
if it means blast furnaces in the populous part of the city. 
It might, some day, be desirable for the ore carrying boats to 
be able to pass into the Sanitary District Canal to reach 
plants on that canal, well removed from the central area 
of Chicago. The iron ore is wanted in the Calumet region 
and already goes there in large quantities. It is important 
that Calumet Biver Harbor development be such as to fos- 
ter the ore-carrying movement to that region. 

f he movement of coal and lumber into the Chicago Biver 
Harbor and of grain out is declining. With regard to lum- 
ber\ at least, the decline has been due chiefly to natural 
causes, that is, to the diminishing supply of timber avail- 
able for water transportation. Nevertheless the decline 
could have been lessened by better harbor and terminal 
facilities. This is especially true of coal, the receipts of 
which at Milwaukee have grown enormously at the same 
time that Chicago has been losing. Because of navigation 
difficulties, the current being assigned as the chief, the boat 
rate on coal from Lake Erie ports to points on the South 
Branch of the Chicago Biver is 10 cents a ton higher than 
to Milwaukee, South Chicago or even to points on the 
North Branch. The coal unloading facilities in the Chicago 
Biver Harbor are inferior to those at other important lake 
ports, notably Duluth and Milwaukee. Improvement of 
the navigation features of the river would naturally lead to 
the introduction of better handling facilities. At present 

^The removal of the duty on lumber might stimulate the movement of 
this commodity from Canada to Chicago Vy water. 
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the boats that bring iron ore to the Calumet region ordi- 
narUy return light. In the future the number of ore-car- 
rying boats to enter that region and Gary will be much 
greater, hence it would seem that it should be possible to 
utilize these boats for the development of a traffic in Illinois 
and Indiana coal northward. 

While it may be true that large increase of water traffic 
in lumber, grain and coal may not be realized, it is impor- 
tant that Chicago provide facilities to keep such traffic 
as we already have in these lines. As communities develop 
diversified industries, freight movements of a miscellane- 
ous character become much larger in proportion than that 
of raw commodities which under more primitive condi- 
tions constitute almost the entire bulk of the traffic. The 
most important increase in the future lake traffic of the 
Chicago Eiver Harbor, if adequate facilities are provided 
therefor, is likely to be in the lines of package freight, fruit, 
vegetables and miscellaneous commodities. 

Better facilities for the handling of passenger business 
would undoubtedly lead to a considerable increase in that 
traffic. While the passenger season is a short one, it is 
important to the entire population of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The City of Detroit, which offers exceptional facili- 
ties for excursions by water to nearby points on Lake St. 
Clair and on the Detroit Eiver, and to more distant points 
on Lake Huron, Lake Superior and Lake Erie, handles a 
big volume of passenger business and in consequence at- 
tracts to its city a large number of people. There is no 
doubt that with better facilities for docking boats, and for 
the comfort of passengers in arriving and departing, ' the 
business could be greatly increased. 

Two million passengers are carried in and out of the 
Chicago River each year. While a large proportion are 
day excursionists, the number of other passengers is great- 
ly increasing and will become larger if proper facilities 
are furnished. 

As the average amount expended in Chicago by each 
passenger largely exceeds the carrying charges on several 
tons of freight, this branch of lake traffic should receive 
especial attention. 

Because the tonnage of package freight, fruit, vegetable 
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and miscellaneous cargo — ^which appears in the statistical 
tables under the name of unclassified freight — ^may seeip 
small compared with that of the great bulk commod- 
ities, its importance is often overlooked. According to gov- 
ernment estimates, the value of the 1,134,851 net tons of 
unclassified freight moving both ways through the Soo in 
1906' was approximately $48,000,000 more than that of the 
35,337,042 net tons of iron ore passing through the same 
channel the same year. Present facilities are not adequate 
to the proper handling of the existing passenger and un- 
classified freight business in the Chicago Biver Harbor. 
Improvement of facilities will certainly lead to heavy aug- 
mentation of the volume of lake traffic in these lines. 

Lakbs-to-the-Gulp Watebway. 

A Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway would afford water trans- 
portation to and from the Gulf of Mexico, and give easy 
access to the Panama Canal. If the movement for improve- 
ment of the tributaries of the Mississippi River shall be 
successful, the Lakes- to-the-Gulf waterway will give Chi- 
cago water communication with all the vast area reached 
by these water courses. Through these routes Chicago 
manufacturers and jobbers may distribute their goods to 
a large and rapidly growing population. Lumber and coal 
may be brought in from the south. Ultimately, the raw 
cotton of the South may be brought to mills to be devel- 
oped in this area. Sugar, coffee and the less perishable 
tropical products will also make use of such a route. It is 
probable that in the future traffic north and south between 
Temperate and Tropical Zones will increase more rapidly 
than that east and -west. 

To derive the highest benefit from the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway, Chicago must be provided with adequate water 
terminal facilities for the handling, storage and transfer of 
goods. The question of a satisfactoiy northern outlet or 
connecting channel with Lake Michigan for this waterway, 
becomes a matter of fundamental importance. This sub- 
ject will be discussed in this report under the heading of 
*'The Sanitary and Ship Canal.'* 
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Industrial Development. 

Chicago possesses great advantages as a manufacturing 
center, and these advantages may be still further added to 
by an industrial harbor development, that is, by the increase 
of navigation facilities of the water channels that traverse 
areas peculiarly adapted to manufacturing purposes. Even 
if a great freight harbor were to be developed on the lake 
front it would be a city or commercial harbor, rather than 
an industrial harbor. Factories would not, by choice, locate 
on the valuable land available on the lake front. They 
would naturally be established along the branches of the 
Chicago River, the Sanitary and Ship Canal or in the Calu- 
met region if these offered adequate rail and water trans- 
portation. It is quite as important to furnish facilities to 
promote this industrial development as to provide for a 
city or commercial harbor, near the wholesale district, for 
obviously, the main commercial harbor should be located as 
near as possible to the great commercial center of the city. 
While the interests of the entire city call for the fullest 
development of the Calumet Harbor, for both commercial 
and industrial purposes, the Calumet region cannot prop- 
erly satisfy the needs of Chicago for a commercial har- 
bor. If commerce is to be satisfactorily served, competent 
commercial harbor facilities must be provided at Chicago 
proper as well as at South Chicago. The Calumet region, 
however, as well as the Sanitary and Ship Canal, afford ex- 
ceptional advantages for industrial harbor development, 
and the improvement of the area should be favored in the 
interest of the entire community. 

The amount of traffic that will follow from such develop- 
ment cannot be predicted with mathematical accuracy. It 
is clear, however, that the facilities of to-day are not equal 
to the needs of commerce, especially the passenger, pack- 
age freight and fruit business. Substantial development 
is not only warranted, but demanded by the conditions. 
Its extent and character cannot be determined at this 
time. The immediate steps recommended are improvement 
of the Chicago and Calumet Bivers and the creation of a 
harbor north of the mouth of the Chicago River, as more 
fully explained hereafter. 
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Wateb FAciLmBS AND THB Bahaoadb. 

An important reason for favoring harbor improvements 
for Chicago and indorsing a general waterway develop- 
ment is the influence which water routes have and prob- 
ably always will have upon railroad service and rates. 
Without intending disparagement or criticism of railroad 
service or rates, it is generally recognized that water routes 
give the community they serve a valuable alternative means 
of transportation. Were water routes lacking it is prob- 
able that the geographical advantage of this community 
would be lost by the railroads putting all communities, 
regardless of size or importance, on a parity. There is a 
tendency to base rail rates on distance and cost of serv- 
ice. The chief and only well recognized exception is when 
rail rates are affected by the competition of water trans- 
portation.^ 

Chicago to maintain its pre-eminence and the advantage 
which it gains from its geographical location, should never 
lose sight of the importance of its water gateway, even 
though the actual tonnage handled by water may not 
amount to more than 5 per cent, of the total business done. 

Habbob Impbovembkts Elsewhbbe. 

Other cities, both in this country and Europe, have been 
pursuing a more vigorous policy with reference to harbor 
improvement than has Chicago. The federal government, 
too, has done more for other harbors, as will be seen by 
reference to tables and charts published as an appendix to 
this report. (See pages 263-266.) Of congressional ap- 
propriations for nine United States harbors, Chicago's 
total for the past twenty years is the lowest, in propor- 
tion to population, while that for Duluth-Superior is the 
highest. In absolute amounts received, Chicago stands 
sixth. The appropriations for Chicago are for the port, 
including the Calumet River as well as the Chicago Biver 
Harbor. Of the total amount for the past twenty years 

^This tendency is promoted by the fact that the rates made by legislative 
authority and by public service commissions are almost invariably on the 
distance basis, (e. g. See the Distance Tariff promulgated by the State of 
Illinois and many other states, the so-called "long and short hauF' clause of 
the Interstate Commerce law, etc., etc.) 
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($4,143',187), about half was devoted to the Chicago River 
and Harbor and half to the Calumet River and Harbor. 

During the past year San Francisco has had an expert 
make a careful study of the needs of its harbor. His re- 
port outlines a plan of comprehensive harbor development 
to cost approximately $50,000,000 and specifically recom- 
mends that improvements to the value of $10,000,000 be 
made in the next ten years. 

New York City, in 1870, established the policy of munic- 
ipal ownership of dock property and since that time has 
been purchasing water frontage and building docks. The 
amount expended by the dock department, between 1870 
and 1907, both inclusive, was $89,292,109, of which $24,582,- 
599 was for the purchase of property. In addition, the ex- 
penditures of the federal government for improving New 
York Harbor have been, for the years 1886 to 1907, $9,529,- 
360. 

Philadelphia has organized a Harbor Commission with 
large powers. Boston and Baltimore are making harbor 
improvements that will involve the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. New Orleans and Galveston are also 
alive to the needs of their commerce. 

The development of the leading European ports are de- 
scribed in the special report by Professor J. Paul Goode, 
published in Part IV. A brief resume of what he says 
on this subject follows. 

The Clyde Navigation, the public trust having the port 
of Glasgow in charge, has spent in the development of the 
port from 1860 to date, $44,000,000. This sum has been 
earned on the business of the port, the annual income being 
now about $3,000,000. Even with this expenditure the 
traffic demands upon the port are growing faster than the 
facilities. The Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, the port 
authority at Liverpool, spent $150,000,000 from 1859 to 
July 1, 1907, in attempting to keep pace with the demands 
of her growing commerce. The annual income of this 
board is about $7,000,000. Every increase in port facilities 
has been overtaxed before completion. The latest addition 
was adopted last May, when plans were approved for a 
dock large enough to accommodate half a dozen vessels 
1,100 feet in length, the cost of this one unit being $16,000,- 
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000. Since 1885 the City of Manchester has spent $85,000,- 
000 on a ship canal to her own docks, thirty-five and one- 
half miles from the sea. During the last year the canal 
has been deepened from twenty-six to twenty-eight feet to 
meet increased demands. Newcastle, since 1860, has spent 
about $85,000,000 on the harbor. The City of Bristol, in 
about the same time, has spent $25,000,000 in bringing her 
harbor to modern requirements. Havre is doubling her 
harbor capacity. Her present contracts for dredging and 
sea walls alone call for an expenditure of $17,000,000. In 
the last thirty-four years the traffic of Antwerp has in- 
creased seven-fold and to provide for this growth about 
$45,000,000 has been expended upon harbor facilities. Ac- 
commodations have never met the demand for space and 
a new extension has been agreed upon, which will double 
the present capacity of the port and will cost $55,000,000 
more. Rotterdam in deepening a ten foot channel spent 
$9,000,000 and the traffic of her port increased fourfold 
in seventeen years. In addition the city has spent $20,- 
000,000 on liarbor conveniences and now needs to double 
her harbor capacity. Since 1860 Hamburg has created a 
harbor unrivaled among the ports of Europe. Since 1880 
the city has expended $100,000,000, yet has never been able 
to keep pace with the growth of the port. Bremen, Mar- 
seilles and Genoa, all show similar enterprise in develop- 
ing suitable means for water traffic. 

Seotion 3. The Cbioaso River. 

In October, 1830, Mr. J. M. Bucklin, civil engineer em- 
ployed to make surveys for locating the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, reported as follows: *'From the mouth of the 
Chicago Biver to the point fixed as the entrance to the 
canal, there is no obstruction whatever to its navigation by 
boats drawing under five feet for that distance, which is 
five miles." (See Brown's Drainage Canal and Water- 
way, page 179.) This report was in advance of actual 
work upon the canal, which was begun in 1836. 

The canal authorities duly empowered, reserved strips 
of land along the river for tow path and dock uses. One 
of the canal maps, dated 1834, shows streets reserved along 
the river banks on each side, from Madison street to State 
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street. The scale of this map is not entered upon its title, 
but it is about 1 inch to 400 feet. The main river scales 
about 250 feet and the South Branch 200 feet, and the 
adjoining parallel streets about 66 feet each, a total res- 
ervation on the South Branch of 332 feet in width. 

The narrowest place in the river up to 1903 was just 
southwest of Twenty-second street, where it had been re- 
duced to 116 feet in width. On June 19, 1901, the Sanitary 
District adopted the recommendations of its chief engineer 
for a 200-foot river, 16 feet deep at dock lines, increasing to 
26 feet in depth for the central 100 feet. 

The encroachments on the river by private interests were 
possible because the city failed to provide for responsible 
supervision. 

Prior to 1894 the federal government appropriated noth- 
ing toward improving the Chicago River. 

The first appropriation made was included in 

the act of August 18, 1894 $ 25,000.00 

Subsequent appropriations were as follows: 

Act of June 3, 1896 50,000.00 

Sundry Civil Act, June 4, 1897 113,000.00 

Sundry Civil Act, July 1, 1898 400,000.00 

Sundry Civil Act, June 6 1900 62,000.00 

Act of June 13, 1902 306,457.00 

Received from sale of earth 1,721.12 

Act of March 2, 1907 300,000.00 

Act of May 28, 1908 193,000.00 

$1,451,178.12 
These figures are reported by Major Thomas H. Rees, 
under date of October 10, 1908. This money has been used 
to deepen the main river to 21 feet, the South Branch and 
the Stock Yards Fork to 17 feet, to improve the North 
Branch and to create two turning basins, one on the North 
Branch, at North avenue, and one on the South Branch, at 
Ashland avenue. 

The Sanitary District project reversed the flow of the 
Chicago River and created a slope away from the lake, 
with the shallowing of the Stock Yards Fork to less than 
17 feet. To remedy this, the branch was deepened to 20 
feet, or three feet below the bottom grade established by 
the federal government at that time. The government 
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project for 21 feet was dependent upon the removal of the 
tnnnelsy which was finally accomplished early in the year 
1908. 

The total expenditures by the Sanitary District for river 
improvement, including lands, bridges, dredging and dock- 
age up to December 31, 1907, was $10,063,402.07. 

The completion of the work now in hand by the Sanitary 
District will provide a channel in the South Branch and 
the Sanitary District Canal two hundred feet wide, deep 
and straight enough to float any vessel which plies 
upon the Oreat Lakes. Serious obstacles exist in the 
main river, between Lake street and the mouth of the river 
which prevent the passage of any vessel more than 450 
feet in length, beyond Lake street ; hence, the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission for removing these obstacles and 
for widening and straightening the main stream. There 
are 500 vessels plying the Great Lakes over 200 
feet and under 400 feet in length, which can use our re- 
stricted channel ; but all large modern boats (over two hun- 
dred in number) find navigation very difficult, or actually 
impossible. The difficulty of handling large boats in a nar- 
row and tortuous channel, through frequent draw-bridges, 
is increased by the current created in the river by the 
Sanitary District Canal.* 

■ *The ownership of the banks of the river, in a very large measure deter- 
mines the uses to which it may be put, and this is especially true when the 
ownership is in large public service corporations. For this reason it will be 
of interest to note the ownership or occupation of the banks of the river, 
for example, in the stretch from Lake street to and beyond Sixteenth street. 
Beginning at Lake street on the west bank, the ownership is as follows : 

Large warehouses from Lake to Randolph; a narrow strip of property 
between the railroad tracks and the river belonging to the Sanitary District 
from Randolph to Madison; Madison to Harrison, railroad property; Har- 
rison to Polk, partly railroad property and ^rtly large wholesale warehouses ; 
Polk to Taylor, manufacturing property; Taylor to Twelfth, manufacturing 

{)roperty; Twelfth to Sixteenth, railroad property; Sixteenth to Eighteenth, 
atge wholesale warehouse and railroad property; beyond Eighteenth street 
the property on the west and north bank mcfudes many docks and slips, with 
coal wharves, railroad, manufacturing and lumber property. 

On the east side of the river begmning at Lake street, the ownership or 
occupation is as follows: 

Lake to Washington, warehouses; Washington to Madison, electric light 
and power plant ; Madison to Van Buren, occupied chiefly by wholesale mer- 
cantile houses; Van Buren to Harrison, partly vacant, but mostly occupied 
by large mercantile buildings and by a power house and a wholesale house; 
Harrison to Twenty-first street, the property on the east side is entirely in 
railroad ownership; south and southwest of Twenty-first street, the south 
and east bank of the river is occupied by slips and docks, the ownership 
being partly in railroads, but largely in lumber and large manufacturing 
plants. . . 
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Bbidoes. 

There are now no railroad bridges across the main river,^ 
but of the five highway bridges, three have center piers. 
The center-pier bridges are at Bush, Clark and Wells 
streets. One, that at Wells street, is a double-deck struc- 
ture, the upper deck being used by the Northwestern Ele- 
vated Railroad Company. The narrowest navigable width 
in the main river is at Clark street, where one bridge 
draw is 67.8 feet and the other 67 feet. 

From the mouth of the harbor to the point where the 
South Branch of the Chicago River connects with the San- 
itary District Canal, at Robey street, the number of bridges, 
both city and railroad, crossing the main river and South 
Branch, is 26. Of these, 10 are center-pier bridges. Span- 
ning the Sanitaiy District Canal, are eight highway and 
seven railroad bridges, all of which are built to swing, 
but have not yet been equipped with operating machinery. 
It is expected these bridges will be in operation in the year 
1910. 

From the main forks of the river to Belmont avenue, the 
head of navigation on the North Branch, there are nine- 
teen bridges, of which ten have piers in the center of the 
stream. There are four bridges across the North Branch 
Canal, east side of Goose Island. 

In recent years the federal authorities have required 
new bridges on the main river and South Branch to be 
built with a minimum clear span of 140 feet. The bridges 
with narrower span, which still exist, especially those of 
the center-pier type, are serious obstacles to navigation. 

Even where bridges of the bascule type have a clear span 
of 140^ feet, the abutments projecting into the river where 
the width of the stream is in excess of 140 feet, as it is at 
most points, constitute obstacles. This is especially true at 
bends. The new State street bridge located at a bend in 
the river is an illustration. The abutment projecting into 
the stream from the convex bank interferes seriously with 
navigation. On straight sections of the river the project- 
ing abutments are less objectionable. 

^The Illinois Central once had a bridge at the mouth of the river, which 
was removed by order of the federal government in 1904. 
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During the past year the question of the proper span for 
bridges over the Chicago Biver has been much discussed. 
In April last, the Harbor Commission sent to the Mayor a 
communication suggesting the desirability of a clear span 
of 200 feet for all bridges hereafter built. It developed 
that a contract was about to be let at that time for a new 
bridge at Polk street with a clear span of only 140 feet. 
The obstacles to making the bridge 200 feet wide at that 
point were represented as being especially great because of 
peculiar physical difficulties and because of the increased 
cost of 200-foot span bridges and damages to adjoining 
property. Inasmuch as the appropriation for this bridge 
had been made, the plans approved and bids accepted, the 
Commission informed the Mayor that it did not desire to 
oppose the progress of this particular improvement, with- 
out, however, abandoning its position as to the desirability 
of a 200-foot span for bridges over the main river and 
South Branch. 

The prospective deep waterway to the Gulf furnishes an- 
other reason for making the river at least 200 feet wide at 
all points if it is to serve as the connecting channel be- 
tween that waterway and Lake Michigan. 

The principal objections advanced against 200-foot span 
bridges were: First, additional cost of 200-foot span bas- 
cule bridges; second, damage caused to adjacent property 
in building such bridges. 

It is the belief of the Commission that these objec- 
tions have now been removed. Two reliable bascule 
bridge engineers assure us that a 200-foot span bas- 
cule bridge, which they are willing to guarantee, can be 
successfully operated, and that such a bridge can be erected 
at a moderate additional cost, without seriously damag- 
ing adjacent property. If the city demands bridges with 
a clear span of 200 feet, bridge engineers will meet the 
need. 

If there were no bridges no one would seriously contend 
that 30-foot projections into the river from both banks 
would not interfere with navigation. It would be as fool- 
ish to so contend as to argue that corresponding projec- 
tions into the street would not embarrass team traffic. 

Projecting abutments increase the current, obstruct a 
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free flow of water, and permit accumulations of ice and 
debris which impair the efficiency of the river from a sani- 
tary point of view. Experience has shown that these can- 
not be eliminated by by-passes. 

When the river is improved to permit the entrance of the 
largest boats, provision should be made for ease, conven- 
ience and safety of navigation. Unless this is done the 
additional charge now made on shipments to points in the 
South Branch will not be removed. The river should be 
wide enough s6 that two vessels may pass each other 
through the bridges. A bridge with a span of only 140 feet 
does not allow sufficient room for the easy passage of two 
large boats at the same time. Their combined cross-sec- 
tions would so crowd the stream as to dangerously increase 
the current. Practical vessel-men assert that increased 
current through the draws interferes more with navigation 
than the bridges themselves. (See page 33.) 

Comparisons of Chicago with Cleveland and Buffalo are 
not in point, as Captain Hamilton testified at the hearing 
before the Executive Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Conunerce on the widening of bridge spans on the Chi- 
cago Biver, because in Buffalo and Cleveland the few 
bridges that exist are, with two exceptions, at least 700 
feet apart, and in most instances the distance between 
bridges is even greater. 

The 140-foot span bridges were adopted at the time, with 
the consent of the Government, because all parties inter- 
ested were willing to accept any improvement upon the 
wretched conditions then existing. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends the adoption of 
the plan to build all bridges with a clear span of 200 feet. 

Arched bridges constitute a serious impediment to the 
convenient use of the river by tugs and lightens. Because of 
the arch, they must pass directly beneath the center of the 
bridge. On account of the current in the river or of adverse 
winds, it is not always easy to hold the lighter precisely in 
the center. It is anticipated that lighterage service on the 
river will develop greatly. As a means of promoting such 
development, bridges hereafter built should have straight 
bottom chords instead of arched chords in order that full 
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head room may be given lighters and tngs for the entire 
width of the bridge, and the opening of the bridges be 
avoided. 

A city ordinance requires bridges to be closed to boats 
during specified hours^ in the morning and evening. The 
navigation interests find these long periods of closed 
bridges a great inconvenience. They contend that the 
bridge hours might be modified in their interest and to 
their very great benefit, or abolished altogether, without 
infiicting as much inconvenience upon the bridge-using pub- 
lic as is popularly supposed. Owing to the increase in the 
size of vessels, which means that the same tonnage is han- 
dled by fewer vessels than formerly, and owing to the 
increased facility with which bridges are opened, as com- 
pared with former days, it is argued that vessel movement 
through the bridges constitutes a smaller impediment to 
pedestrian, team and street car traffic than was the case a 
few years ago. The passenger boat interests are particu- 
larly insistent that the bridge hours should be modified in 
their favor. They argue that passengers upon boats should 
have the same rights to pass through the bridges that pedes- 
trians have to pass over them. Their wants would be sat- 
isfied if bridge hours should be done away with from the 
mouth of the harbor as far as Wells street, as only one 
passenger boat regularly goes above Wells street and that 
one, doubtless, could make arrangements to land its pas- 
sengers east of Wells street if it could get that far. With 
a wider and straighter river, vessels may pass in opposite 
directions through the bridges, thus diminishing the bridge 
nuisance. When piers shall be constructed north of the 
mouth of the river, as recommended by the Commission, 
passenger boats will come into the river less and thus the 
bridge nuisance will be still further diminished. The Har- 
bor Commission has not gone into this matter with suffi- 

*The closed hours for bridges on the main river, on the south branch 
to Twelfth street and on the north branch to Kinzie street, are from 6:30 
to 8:30 in the morning and from 5 to 7 o'clock in the evening. The closed 
hours on the south branch beyond Twelfth street to and including Halsted 
street are from 6 to 7 o'clock in the morning and from 5:30 to 6:30 in the 
evening. The closing hours are the same on the north branch beyond Kinzie 
street to and including North Halsted street. All other bridges are required 
to be closed between the hours of 6 and 7 o'clock in the morning and 6 and 7 
o'clock in the evening. Bridge closing hours do not apply on Sunday. 
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dent thoroughness to warrant a definite recommendation 
in reference to the modification or abolition of bridge 
nours in the interest of the freight carriers. It commends 
the further consideration of that subject to the Council 
Committee on Harbors, Wharves and Bridges, and sug- 
gests the desirability of giving hearings on that specific 
point to all the interests affected. 

The Commission does favor granting the request of the 
passenger boat managers and recommends that the ordi- 
nance relating to bridge hours be so modified as to allow 
passenger boats to pass through bridges between the mouth 
of the river and Wells street at any time. 

CxnUtBNT IN THB BlVEB. 

The swiftness of the current in the main river and the 
South Branch constitutes another obstacle to navigation. 
The liability of damage, both to the vessel and the 
bridge structures on account of the current and the narrow- 
ness of the stream, also leads vessel men to prefer other 
harbors to the Chicago Biver. The necessity of employing 
tugs to assist in navigating the Chicago River is another 
serious burden. Primarily, on account of the current, it is 
customary, as already stated, for boat managers to charge 
10 cents more for bringing coal from Lake Erie ports to 
points on the South Branch of the Chicago Biver than to 
nearby harbors. While the rate for taking grain out of the 
Chicago River is not always higher than from other har- 
bors, it is true that vessels prefer to go to other points for 
their grain cargoes if they can secure them on as advan- 
tageous terms as in the Chicago River. 

There is, perhaps, no subject in connection with the 
harbor facilities on the Chicago River that is of greater im- 
portance than the current. Vesselmen, who have testified 
before the Commission, have all dwelt on its importance, 
and the seriousness of the subject is illustrated in 
a practical way in the higher rates charged for hand- 
ling commodities on the South Branch, as already re- 
ferred to. The Government restriction in respect to the 
current is that it shall not exceed one and one-quarter miles 
per hour. This would not be a very serious matter in a 
straight and open stream, but when taken in connection 
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with the narrowness of the river, the frequency of the 
bridges, it is of great importance and some steps to miti- 
gate this current should be taken, especially in that por- 
tion of the river between Lake street and Twenty-first 
street. In the main stem, between the mouth of the river 
and Lake street, the rate of flow will be diminished by the 
operation of the North Shore Canal ; that is to say, the in-take 
of lake water through this canal, sometimes known as the 
*'Wilmette Channel/' But this new in-take for water will 
not help the situation in the South Branch of the river, and 
for that reason the Harbor Commission considers that some 
thing should be done to diminish the rapidity of the cur- 
rent in the river between Lake street and Twenty-first 
street. 

Note : Commissioner Randolph demurs to the foregoing 
statement for the following reasons : The work of improv- 
mg the Chicago River is incomplete and it is his belief that 
when the plans for its improvement are consummated, 
there will exist no cause for complaint on account of the 
current. 

Dock and Wabehouse Facilities. 

Both the dock^ and the warehouse facilities in the Chi- 
cago River are inadequate. New vessel lines find it 
difficult to secure dock space at all, and existing lines 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to extend their pres- 
ent facilities in order to satisfy the growing needs of 
their business. In proportion to the traffic handled, the 
warehouse facilities are more meager in Chicago than in 
other principal lake ports. The specific figures and com- 
parisons on this point may be found in the paper of Mr. 
W. H. Johnson of the '* Anchor Line," read before the 
Commission, and published in the appendix, page 351. 

The city is in need of public docks for the distribution 
at convenient points of freight which can be readily handled 
by lighters. A number of such city docks should be estab- 
lished. In some cases the stub ends of streets abutting on 
the river (streets without bridges) might answer the pur- 
pose at very moderate expense. 

*Ther£ is opportunity for dock development with good facilities on 
the South Branch of the Chicago River west of Robey Street. For a mile 
along the River and Sanitary Canal the property is cheap and well adapted 
to this development. 
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a 

Recommendations in Begaed to the Riveb. 

In view of what has been said, the Commission be- 
lieves the center-pier bridges on the main river and the 
South Branch should be removed as speedily as possible 
and structures offering less obstruction to navigation built 
in their place. The cost of this work has been estimated 
at, approximately, $3,000,000. The need for the removal 
of the center piers at Bush and Lake streets is partic- 
ularly urgent. 

The Harbor Commission believes that the navigation of 
the main river and the South Branch demands : 

(a) That the main river should be widened to 250 feet. 

(ft) Cutting off the elbow at Bush street on the south 
side of the river, as indicated on accompanying diagram(l). 

(c) Cutting off the projecting elbow south of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Bailway bridge at the northeast 
angle of the main forks, and making a turning basin at the 
present forks of the river, as indicated on accompanying 
diagram (2). 

{d) Straightening the river from Twelfth to Sixteenth 
streets, as indicated on accompanying diagram (3). 

(e) That all center-pier bridges be replaced by modern 
bascule bridges without abutments extending into the river. 

The Commission has been unable to do the engineering 
work necessary for the preparation of detailed plans and 
estimates of cost. This work should be carried out by the 
engineering experts whose appointment is recommended in 
this report and immediate action in this direction is urged. 

The Commission recommends that a survey of the dock 
lines on the main river and the South and North Branches 
be made and that all rights of ownership be determined. 
Similar surveys should be made for the Lake Front and the 
Calumet region. 

The Commission recommends that the river be electri- 
cally lighted for navigation at night. 

This Commission is unable to present a detailed plan for 
the improvement of the North Branch. The need for im- 
provement in the interest of navigation is, however, urgent. 
Attention is particularly called to the following: 

(a) The need of straightening the channel at some 
points, especially between Clybourn and Bloomingdale ave- 
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nueSy at North avenue, and between Webster avenue and 
the crossing of the Milwaukee cfivision of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. 

(h) That the widening to 200 feet of the North Branch 
be accomplished as far as it can be done in a practical and 
economical manner. 

(c) That all center-pier bridges be replaced by modem 
bascule bridges without abutments extending into the river. 

(d) That the necessary dredging be done to enable 
boats to reach the docks. 

(e) That unsatisfactory conditions at Fullerton avenue, 
caused by a sewer opening and insufficient dredging, be im- 
mediately remedied. 

(/) That the turning basin just south of Diversey boule- 
vard, particularly the eastern part thereof, be dredged to 
a sufficient depth to make it navigable. 

(g) That a careful investigation be made as to the 
feasibility of deepening and widening the channel now be- 
ing built by the Sanitary District and known as the North 
Shore Canal (Wilmette cut-off), so as to make it naviga- 
ble with a view of relieving congestion in the main channel 
of the river, saving distance and time and opening up a 
new district for manufacturing and dock purposes. 

{h) The Commission further recommends that provi- 
sion be made for a technical engineering study for the 
purpose of outlining a detailed plan for the progressive im- 
provement of the North Branch of the river. 

These recommendations in regard to the Chicago Biver 
represent in the aggregate the expenditure of a good deal 
of money; but the sum bears a small ratio to the value 
of the commerce involved (see page 17, $260,000,000 
annually) or to the value of the improvements, public and 
private, already made and existing in and along the river 
— ^which represents the '* value of the planf — our river 
harbor facilities. 

Section 4. Sanitary and Ship OanaL 

The Sanitary and Ship Canal is a navigable channel 22 
feet in depth and varying from 160 to 202 feet in width, 
extending from Eobey street in the City of Chicago, where 
it connects with the South Branch of the Chicago Biver, to 
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the Desplaines Eiver at Lockport, Ulinois. The artificial 
channel extending from Bobey street to the power plant 
at Lockport is thirty miles long. The drop at this point 
varies betwen a maximum of forty feet and a minimum of 
thirty-four feet. The Sanitary District, in compliance with 
the state law, has here built a lock 22 feet wide, 130 feet 
long and having a depth of 12 feet over the miter sill. 
Beside this lock a site is reserved for a deep waterway lock 
80 feet wide and 900 feet long. Below the lock the channel, 
for more than a mile, is 160 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 

The prime object in the construction of the Sanitary and 
Ship Canal was sanitation, but the promotion of naviga- 
tion, and especially the facilitating of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway movement, was an important incidental motive 
leading to the construction of this canal. The total expend- 
itures of the Sanitary District from its organization to 
December 31, 1907, are $56,616,014.44, this amount includ- 
ing construction, river improvement, power plant and ad- 
mmistration. 

While the Sanitary District Board has expended over 
ten million dollars in river improvement, which has re- 
dounded to the benefit of navigation^ such work was not 
undertaken by the District primarily with a view to pro- 
moting navigation. The Sanitary District Board can law- 
fully spend money for sanitary purposes only and such 
work of river improvement and removal of center-pier 
bridges as it has carried on has been prosecuted with a 
view to securing the flow of water necessary for sanitary 
purposes. The Sanitary District cannot lawfully under- 
take improvements solely in the interest of navigation. If 
such improvements in addition to those which the federal 
government may properly be asked to make, are to be car- 
ried through, the City of Chicago must be given the finan- 
cial ability to do the work or some other agency must be 
authorized by the legislature to promote the navigation 
interests of the community. 

The Sanitary District owns a strip of dockage on each 
side of its canal. It is the policy of the Board to promote 
the development of this territory for industrial uses and 
to that end leases of dock land are made on favorable 
terms to concerns desiring to locate along the canal. The 
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Sanitary District Board has developed water power at 
Lockport to produce electricity, which it is selling to 
municipalities and to manufacturing concerns. 

The Sanitary and Ship Canal is intended to form a link 
in the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. When that waterway is 
completed the question of a satisfactory outlet to Lake 
Michigan will become important. Unless some other channel 
is provided, the Chicago River will constitute that outlet 
That the Chicago River does not constitute as satisfactory 
an outlet for a waterway of the contemplated magnitude of 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf, is obvious, and the Harbor Commis- 
sion has listened to various projects for creating a new out- 
let which shall be straighter and wider than the existing 
river. In order not to take up a great space in the body of 
this report with some of the suggestions submitted, a spe- 
cial article, prepared by one of the Commission, giving a 
digest of these sugerestions, appears on page 245 of this vol- 
ume. Of course, the real difficulty in carrying out any of 
these projects is that it involves a much larger expenditure 
of money than the city alone would be warranted in under- 
taking. If, however, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is 
seriously meant as a national enterprise, then the main en- 
trance to it at the lake end should be adequate, and the 
state and federal governments should join with the city in 
making it so. 

Section 5. The Iiake Front. 

A movement for harbor development on the lake front 
was inaugurated about forty years ago. In furtherance 
of that movement the United States Government actually 
built a breakwater designed to afford protection for an 
outer harbor. The realization of plans for this develop- 
ment was largely interfered with by the prolonged litiga- 
tion between public authorities and the Illinois Central 
Railroad. A bill authorizing the City of Chicago to develop 
a lake front harbor, was offered in the legislative session 
of 1869. This bill was amended so as to authorize the Illi- 
nois Central, instead of the City of Chicago, to control the 
proposed harbor development, and in this form the bill was 
passed. Owing to public opposition, the law was repealed 
by the legislature of 1873, but the Illinois Central Railroad 
contended that the act of 1869 was a contract and hence was 
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not snbject to repeal. The United States Amjy Engineer, 
in his report for 1870 recommended the development of an 
onter harbor adjoining the mouth of the Chicago Eiver. 
Congress later made appropriations in furtherance of this 
recommendation and the protecting breakwater was con 
structed. This litigation was not concluded until 1892, when 
the United States Supreme Court gave a decision adverse 
in the main to the claims of the Illinois Central Eailroad 
Company and holding the repealing act of 1873 to be valid. 
In 1895 the city council passed an ordinance embodying a 
contract with the Illinois Central Eailroad, under which 
disputed property rights were settled and the area com- 
prising the present Grant Park was dedicated to park pur- 
poses and turned over to the Board of South Park Com- 
missioners. 

The Lake Front between Grant Park and Fiftieth street 
is occupied and largely owned by the Illinois Central Eail- 
road Company, which acquired the right from the City 
of Chicago by an ordinance passed June 7, 1852 : 

**To lay down, construct and maintain within the 
limits of the City of Chicago and along the margin of 
the lake within and adjacent to the same, a railroad 
with one or more tracks, and operate the same with 
locomotives, engines and cars. • * • Said road to 
enter said city at or near the intersection of its south- 
em boundary with Lake Michigan, and following the 
shore on or near the margin of said lake northerly 
to the southern bounds of the open space known as 
Lake Park. • • •»' 

The feeling of the public authorities of the City of Chi- 
cago at that early date with regard to the establishment of 
an "outside harbor'* south of Park Eow at some time in 
the future, and the necessity (or at least wisdom) of secur- 
ing to the people access thereto for all time is shown in 
the sixth section of this ordinance containing the following 
express reservation : 

**And, provided, also, that in case of the construc- 
tion of an outside harbor, streets may be laid out ap- 
proaching the same, in manner prescribed by law, in 
which case the common council may regulate the speed 
of locomotives and trains across the same." 
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The extent of Chicago's fntare water commerce camiot 
be foretold with precision. The city certainly needs more 
extensive water terminal accommodations than it now 
enjoys. These additional accommodations may be sup- 
plied in part by improvement of the Chicago and Cal- 
umet !EUvers and Calumet Lake. The portion of the lake 
front from the mouth of the Chicago Biver to Chicago 
Avenue should be reserved for possible future harbor uses 
and the construction in that area of piers for the accom- 
modation of passenger and package freight and fruit lines 
should be undertaken by the city, as speedily as possible. 
Such piers will afford much relief to the water shipping 
situation and their use will throw light on the question of 
the need and desirability for lake front harbor develop- 
ment south of Grant Park. 

In making this recommendation the Commission is not unmindful of and 
desires to call special attention to the fact that the Chicago Dock & Guial 
Company, a corporation organized under a special act of the Legislature, 
approved February 12, 1857, claims the right under the powers ^[ranted in 
its charter to construct and maintain docks, wharves, piers and landmg places 
in Kinzie's Addition to Chicago, extending from the mouth of the River to 
Qiicago Avenue, and in the waters of Lake Michigan adjacent thereto. The 
charter of this company gives it the power to own real estate not exceeding 
in all fifty acres, and also provides among other things: 

"Said company shall have the power to inclose, make and protect, and 
also to erect and construct, on their own lands and on the shore and 
in the navigable waters of Lake Michigan (so that they do not in any 
manner obstruct or prevent the free navigation of the same, in front 
of their own lands and premises, and in front of the premises of such 
person or persons as may assent to the same), wharves, docks, moles, 
piers, Breakwaters and such other erections, protections, improvements 
and conveniences for the safety and accommodation of boats and ves* 
sels, and the security and advantageous use of their own property, 
wharves and docks, or for the purposes of convenience in the use and 
enjojrment of said property by the said company, as the board of direct- 
ors of said company may deem necessary and proper. 

"Said company shall also have power to excavate, maintain, preserve 
and keep open canals, basins, slips, and such other ways, with their 
embankments, supporters and appurtenances, for the entrance of boats 
and vessels of all kinds from the lake, and also from the Chica^ har- 
bor and river; to levee part of their property, lands and premises as 
may, by the board of directors of said company, be considered neces- 
sary and convenient for the profitable use and enjoyment of said prop- 
erty, and for the interests of said company." 

If the charter power of this company has been actually exercised and any 
dodcs have been actually constructed by it we believe that the city, by proper 
enabling legislation, could condemn such docks and any other property or 
rights of the Company for the purpose of harbor construction and improve- 
ment Any rights or privileges claimed by the company by virtue of its 
charter power to erect and maintain docks in or upon the submerged lands 
of Lsdce Michigan which have not as yet been exercised could be revoked by 
the Legislature. 

Nor could this company in the future exercise its charter right to construct 
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docks or piers in the waters of Lake Michigan without the consent of the 
Federal Government (Section 10, Act March 3, 1899). 

There are several other companies incorporated by special acts of the 
Legislature, with powers similar to those of the Giicago Dock & Canal 
Company. These companies are operating in other parts of the city. What- 
ever property and rignts they have can be acquired and controlled, we be- 
lieve, in the same way as the property and rights of the Chicago Dock & 
Canal Company. 

While it is practicable and desirable to develop dockage on the Lake 
Front north of the Chicago River, and if necessary from there to Chicago 
Avenue, it is of the utmost importance that these docks should be served by 
railway tracks on terms that shall be both equitable and uniform to all rail- 
ways entering the city. 

Farthermore, that part of the lake front from the mouth 
of the Chicago River to Bandolph street, which is the be- 
gmning of Grant Park shonld also be devoted to harbor 
uses. 

The question now presented to the community is whether 
the lake front, from Grant Park to Jackson Park, shall 
be permanently dedicated to park purposes, to the entire 
exclusion of harbor developments in aid of navigation. 

While the Harbor Commission is not prepared to make 
an affirmative recommendation as to the extent and nature 
of any possible harbor development in the area between 
Grant Park and Jackson Park, it does believe most strongly 
that no park development should be favored which will 
forever prevent the possibility of utilizing a portion of this 
area later for harbor purposes. 

The Harbor Commission appreciates the value of the 
Lake Front for park development. It does not desire to 
stand in the way of the speedy realization of such plans; 
but, on the contrary, strongly favors their accomplishment 
at the earliest possible moment. There is no real conflict 
between the harbor and the park interests of Chicago and 
no artificial or unnecessary discord should be permitted to 
retard the complete and prompt execution of the plans 
necessary for the development of both sides of the city's 
Ufe. 

There are several ways by which the park improvement 
might proceed and not interfere with a possible harbor de- 
velopment later on, should such development be found a 
necessity. 

One would be to build a massive pier straight out into 
the lake, say at Sixteenth street, having railroad track and 
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street traflSc connections, and from which pier a series of 
docks could be projected. The tnink linee at Sixteenth and 
Forty-first streets might be connected in the same way as 
indicated in the next following paragraph. Similar piers 
are now being constructed in New York Harbor. 

Another would be to develop the parkway so that it 
would itself form a breakwater, leaving a navigable 
lagoon or harbor of considerable width between the park- 
way and the present shore line. A lagoon 1,800 feet in 
width, for instance, might admit of a harbor with docks 
projected at an angle from the shore, as well as a reserva- 
tion of a right of way, say 100 feet in width, outside of 
the Ulinois Central road, or a width ample for railroad 
purposes to connect the trunk lines at Sixteenth street and 
Forty-first street. 

It is recognized by the Commission that that plan should 
be worked out which will least hinder all desirable park 
development. This requires more expert and detailed in- 
formation than the Harbor Commission is able to supply, 
hence its recommendation that this be referred for further 
expert study. The Commission suggests that a detailed 
plan carrying out this idea should be worked out jointly 
by the experts of the park authorities and an expert engi- 
neer appointed by the the city, subject to the approval of 
the City Council and the South Park Commissioners. The 
Commission urges immediate action by these authorities. 

The developments of water commerce and the adequacy 
of the other provisions which can be made for accommodat- 
ing commerce should determine in the future the question 
as to whether or not lake front harbor development south 
of Grant Park will be needed. Changes now taking place 
in the character of the neighborhood abutting the lake front 
in that region will probably point to a proper solution of 
the question. 

In consideration of this entire question your Commis- 
sion is not unmindful of the fact that harbor facilities on 
the Lake Front wiU cause pollution of our lake water which 
we have been spending millions to purify, besides increas- 
ing the smoke nuisance. 

It has been pointed out by advocates of lake front harbor 
development that at Sixteenth street seventeen trunk lines 
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are located within a mile of the lake front. Connections 
between these railroads and the lake front could be secured 
by possible subway development or by the existing over- 
head rail lines running to the lake front at Sixteenth and 
Forty-first streets, which lines could be widened, if neces- 
sary, to afford adequate track accommodations. 

It has also been suggested to the Commission that util- 
ization of the lake front for navigation purposes would not 
impose upon the public the necessity of condemning the 
rights of riparian owners or compensating them, either by 
money payments or by cessions of land. Even if compensa- 
tion to riparian owners may be necessary in order to util- 
ize the lake front for park purposes it does not follow that 
like payments will be necessary as a prerequisite to harbor 
development.* 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal, and Its Relation to 

Habbok Development. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was once a force for 
good in the upbuilding of Chicago, before the march of 
progress dwarfed its capabilities and it was outstripped 
by the railways. When no longer a highway of commerce, 
because it had been outgrown, it entered upon a career of 
usefulness as the outlet for a vast amount of Chicago's 
vilest sewage, which was lifted into it by the city sewage 
pumps at Bridgeport, and just to the extent of that pump- 
ing was the water supply preserved from pollution. But 
that was an alleviation only, and not a cure. The Sanitary 
Canal was built and thereafter the old canal, from Chicago 
to Joliet, lost its usefulness. But another career is open to 

^In this connection the Commission, after investigation, deems it a 
duty to state that it is of the opinion that the contention made before 
this Commission October 13, 1908, that any recommendation for harL'or 
reservations on the Lake Front south of Twelfth street would add one 
hundred million dollars of value to the riparian ris^hts of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, for which the South Park authorities would 
have to compensate the Company if the park development authorized by 
the legislative enactment of 1907 were carried out, is without foundation 
and' wholly untenable. Whatever the rights of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company may be as the riparian owner of that part of the Lake 
Front in question, such rights are wholly subservient to the superior 
rig^hts of the State of Illinois, which holds the fee to the submerged lands 
from the water's edge in trust for such uses as may be deemed neces- 
sary in aid of navigation and subject also to the final authority of the 
Federal Government. 
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it. The cost of railroad terminala in our great cities has 
become so great that it is a dieck upon rcdlroad bnildixig, 
and cities suffer the loss of multiplied means of communi- 
cation because their gates are shut against newcomers in 
the family of railroads. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal should be the highway 
along which new railways may enter Chicago upon liv- 
ing terms, and over which existing railways may inter- 
change business economically. The right of way of 
tills canal is 240 feet wide (28.8 acres to the mile) and 
four and one-third miles are within the dty limits. 
This stretch at least should belong to the City of Chi- 
cago. The property right in it should be secured from 
the general government and the state should vest its right 
thereto in the city. This is equity. The canal was built 
for commerce, commerce has deserted it and by its side 
is a channel which in depth and width meets the needs 
of the great freight carriers of our modem times. This 
new channel has been provided by Chicago free of any 
expense to government of nation or state, and whatever 
salvage there may be in the old canal should be given to 
the people who have paid for the new. This canal right of 
way is crossed by belt and trunk lines and is paralleled 
by trunk lines. The lines which cross it are so high above 
its surface that a seventeen-foot head room may be secured. 
This right of way will accommodate eighteen lines of track 
laid thirteen feet apart, center to center. It terminates at 
the west fork of the South Branch near the intersection 
of Ashland Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. It might be 
connected with the harbor on the Lake Front, over a route 
which traverses property to-day of little value and sparsely 
settled. This route would extend from the canal right of 
way southeasterly to a junction with the Stock Yards line, 
which it could follow on a contignous right of way to the 
Lake Front, and enter a harbor reservation at or about 
Fortieth Street. 
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Seetioa 6. Oalumet River and Harbor and Adjaeent 

Porte. 

Originally the Calumet Biver made a sharp turn to the 
south as it came toward the lake and ran parallel with the 
shore for a considerable distance before reaching the lake. 
It was separated from the lake by a long, narrow sand 
spit, on which there was a depth of two to three feet of 
water. The channel in the river was about seven feet in 
depth. In 1870 the United States Government cut through 
the sand spit at the point where the river turned to the 
south, and protected the banks of this cut by pile pier 
revetments, and dredged the channel to a depth of fifteen 
feet. . In 1904 a breakwater, about 6,900 feet long, covering 
the mouth of the Calumet Biver, was constructed by the 
government and the area sheltered by the breakwater 
dredged to a depth of 22.7 feet. There are now also two 
piers at the mouth of the Calumet Biver, the south pier 
projecting about 2,250 feet and the north pier about 1,100. 
The harbor entrance is 300 feet wide. 

Six miles up, the river forks^ and there is a connection 
with Lake Calumet through a narrow channel about 1,100 
feet in length, and varying in depth from four to six feet. 
One and sixty-five hundredths miles above the ' ' Forks, ' ' or 
7.83 miles from the end of the north pier is the Junction or 
head of the main Calumet Biver, where it divides into the 
Little Calumet and the Grand Calumet. The Grand Calumet 
is a lagoon or bayou (about eighteen miles long, with a chan- 
nel of from five to ten feet deep and about fifty feet wide), 
witib banks rising just above the water surface and has 
no current except that which is caused by floods and 
freshets or by fluctuations in Lake Michigan. The city of 
Hammond, Indiana, is situated on the Grand Calumet 2.75 
miles above the junction. The Little Calumet is sixty miles 
long, with an average depth of about eight feet and a width 
of a little less than 200 feet from the junction seven miles 
up to the village of Blue Island. 

The present project for improvement contemplates a 
channel of 200 feet width and 21.7 feet draft at the main 
lake level for 4.92 miles from the east end of the north 
pier. Thence similar width and 17.7 feet draft for 1.26 
miles to the Forks; and thence ultimately 200 feet width, 
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with possibly 11.7 feet draft for 4.87 miles farther up the 
Grand Calumet to a point one-half mile above Hammond; 
also five turning basins of not less than 650 feet diameter. 

The present condition of the channel is as follows : From 
its mouth to One Hundred and Sixth street, 22.7 feet depth, 
with 300 feet width between the harbor piers, decreasing 
gradually to 200 feet width near Ninety-second street, and 
retaining this 200 feet width to One Hundred and Sixth 
street, except through the three railway bridges near Nine- 
ty-ninth street, where the channel has a practically uniform 
width of 85 feet; from One Hundred and Sixth street to 
One Hundred and Eleventh street, 21.7 feet depth and 200 
feet width; however, shoaling to the extent of one or two 
feet, especially at the sides of the channel, has taken place 
between the mouth and One Hundred and Eleventh street ; 
from One Hundred and Eleventh street to One Hundred 
and Fourteenth street (the rock section), 22.7 feet depth, 
with a bottom width of 180 feet; and thence to the West- 
em Indiana railway bridge (work done in September), 
same bottom width, 17.8 feet depth; thence to Hammond 
(via the Grand Calumet), the depth varying from five to 
eight feet and width from fifty to sixty feet. 

Crossing the Calumet Biver and its branches are eighteen 
bridges, owned and maintained by the City of Chicago, of 
which six permit the passage of boats. There are also 
twenty-six railroad draw bridges across the Calumet River 
and tributaries. 

Six and one-half miles farther south of the Calumet har- 
bor lies the private harbor called Indiana Harbor. This 
consists of two projecting piers, the north pier 1,800 feet 
in length and the south pier 1,140 feet in length. The dis- 
tance between the piers is 300 feet and the depth of the 
water twenty feet. There is also a channel running 6,000 
feet in a southwesterly direction, 200 feet in width and 20 
feet in depth, and . containing a turning basin 400 by 600 
feet. It is intended to carry this inland harbor 1,200 feet 
farther. !| u^M 

Twelve and three-quarter miles southeast of Calumet lies 
the private harbor of Gary, constructed by the United 
States Steel Corporation. This will be an artificial harbor 
formed by piers 250 feet apart and extending into the lake 
a distance of 2,000 feet, with 25 feet depth of water. The 
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harbor will also be extended inland 3^60 feet in order that 
it may be immediately in contact with the extensive iron 
and steel works located there. 

The commerce of Calumet Harbor has increased rapidly 
in the last twenty years, as is shown by the following table : 

BECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS. 

(Net tons.) 

1889 735,599 

1895 2,879,605 

1900 3,783,674 

1905 4,530,394 

1907 6,430,347 

The bulk of this increase has been iron ore for the use of 
the steel works at South Chicago. In 1897 the commerce 
in this commodity amounted to 1,734,086 tons, and in 1907 
to 4,717,426 tons. Aside from the development of traffic in 
iron ore, there has been very little expansion of water 
shipment in the Calumet Harbor. 

The development of the South Chicago region has been 
one of the conspicuous features in the recent growth of 
Chicago. The establishment of great industries at Gary, 
Whiting, Indiana Harbor, Hammond and South Chicago is 
proceeding at a phenomenal rate, and will eventually make 
this region an important rival of Pittsburg in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel manufactures. Although not all of 
this area is included within the corporate limits of Chicago, 
this section should be regarded as a part of the great indus- 
trial conmiunity of Chicago. In the main, the growth and 
prosperity of this region will accelerate the growth and 
prosperity of all Chicago. The harbor of South Chicago, in 
particular, should therefore be improved on some syste- 
matic plan as rapidly as possible. This development should 
not be carried on, however, at the expense of already es- 
tablished centers in other quarters of the city, nor with 
the design of making the Calumet our only important har- 
bor. A sound policy of preserving and extending our 
water terminals and commerce requires the improvement 
both of the Chicago and Calumet Bivers and harbors, and 
there is room and need for development of both in the in- 
terest of the whole community. Indeed, as already ex- 
plained, they have different functions to perform. 
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It is of great importance that in the development of the 
Calumet and its tributaries, the difficnlties now enconntered 
on the Chicago Biver should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. There should be no such delay in widening and 
straightening channels, as on the Chicago River, until 
land values and business damages become prohibitive. 
Bridges with narrow spans, abutments and center piers 
should be avoided wherever possible in the light of the 
experience with navigation on the Chicago River. Pres- 
ent bridges having insufficient openings should be replaced 
with bridges giving ample waterway. All new bridges 
should provide for a dear waterway of not less than 200 
feet or two openings of 100 feet or more. The number of 
bridges, already reaching the alarming total of forty-four, 
should be kept as low as consistent with the demands 
of traffic. Public docks should be provided, or, at least, 
frontage reservations should be made now, 6o that pub- 
lic docks can be constructed if required in the future. 
Already the river front is largely occupied by railroads, and 
in a few years, if precautions are not taken, dock facilities 
cannot be secured. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
unless the City of Chicago takes a firm grasp of this situa- 
tion, the growth of population and industry around the Calu- 
met will bring a repetition of every one of the unfortunate 
conditions that are now found on the Chicago River. The 
situation will render difficult its use either as a harbor or as 
a highway, and will make even moderate improvements 
exceedingly expensive. The Harbor Commission recom- 
mends that detailed surveys, plans and specifications be 
made with a view of widening the Calumet to 300 feet as far 
as the Forks and to still greater width on the bends. The 
contemplated improvement from the Forks to Hammond will 
afiPord a width of 200 feet, and, when these improvements are 
carried out, the Calumet River will be in a position to be- 
come a useful part of Chicago's terminal facilities. One 
advantage of a 300-foot river is that it will discourage put- 
ting bridges at unimportant streets or highways. 

A plan to transform Lake Calumet into a land-locked 
harbor was presented to the Commission by Mr. Murry Nel 
son, Jr., President of the Calumet and Chicago Canal and 
Dock Company (see map). This project contemplates cut- 
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cing a channel 300 feet wide from the Calumet River 
to the north end of Calnmet Lake ; then dredging the chan- 
nel 1,000 feet wide, more or less, from the northeast to the 
sonthwest comer and filling in the remainder of the lake 
with the spoil from this excavation. Slips and docks might 
then be constmcted on each side of the channel and advan- 
tageous railroad connections made. The advocates of this 
plan point out a farther advantage of such a location for 
a harbor if a supplementary connection of the lake with the 
Sanitary and Ship Canal by way of the proposed Sag cut- 
off is carried through. This plan certainly offers the pros- 
pect of an excellent harbor at a relatively low cost, and 
should be carried out in such manner as seems most de- 
sirable after further technical study,* 

Sectton 7. Harbor Administration and Finanee. 

Chicago's harbor development has suffered severely be- 
cause of division of authority and responsibility. The fed- 
eral authorities have rendered good service and have been 
active in the prevention of obstacles to navigation, and have 
appropriated money for dredging purposes, turning basins 
and breakwaters. Their attitude has been properly a neg- 
ative one, and they have not undertaken to formulate a 
comprehensive plan for harbor improvements. The Sani- 
tary District has improved the Chicago River by 
widening, straightening and deepening its channel and 
by constructing bridges of an improved type wherever 

'Reference is here made specifically to the plan suggested by Mr. Murry 
Nelson, Jr., although others have advocated the development of Calumet Lake 
as an inland harbor. He indicates a method which could be adopted to advan- 
tage, by which the material excavated from 4he harbor and slips would be 
used for making land for wliarves and warehouse sites. Mr. Nelson stated 
that he would recommend to his company that it donate the right of way for 
a wide and straight canal from the Calumet River to the northern end of 
Calumet Lake. When asked how this harbor work could be done, he sug- 
gested two ways. Either the state, directly through its agent, the City of 
Chicago, might dig the harlA>r, build the docks and control the entire enter- 
prise. The value of the land reclaimed b/ filling in the lake would cover 
the cost of this undertaking. Or, since the harbor to be created would not 
be a *'city" or a "commercial" harbor, but would be an "industrial" harbor, 
having much cheap land about available for manufacturing purposes, he sug- 
gested that it might be better to contract with the shore owners of Calumet 
Lake (some seven or eight in number) to establish a dock line in the manner 
suggested and make the necessary improvements, compensating themselves 
for the cost of the work by the enhanced value of the land made by the 
excavated material in forming the channel and slips. 
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bridges were necessitated by changes in the chan- 
nel, but all of this work has been incidental to secur- 
ing such a flow of water as would provide the degree of 
sewage dilution required by the law. The City of Chicago has 
also shared in the work of harbor developmenti but, partly 
because of lack of funds and partly because of lack of 
proper administrative organization, has never been in a 
position to formulate or execute a comprehensive and pro- 
gressive policy regarding its harbor. The Commission 
finds that the present method of harbor administration is 
not conducive to the attainment of the best results. There 
are a number of officers of various kinds engaged in harbor 
work, including a harbor master, a vessel dispatcher, a har- 
bor engineer, a bridge engineer, the harbor police, the 
dredge inspectors and the bridge tenders. But these offi- 
cers are not properly correlated, nor are they placed 
under any responsible supervision. The fundamental diffi- 
culty is that there is no official who can be considered re- 
sponsible for the very imx)ortant work of harbor super- 
vision and administration in the City of Chicago. Our har- 
bor administration is defective in that it lacks the essential 
business requirement of a responsible head. The Commis- 
sion recommends, therefore, the establishment of a new de- 
partment of the city government to be known as the Harbor 
Department. This department should correspond in status 
to the police, fire, health and other co-ordinate branches of 
the city administration and should be made responsible for 
the supervision of dock and harbor matters and for the 
protection of shipping interests in the port of Chicago, 
including both the Chicago and Calumet Harbors. The 
head of this department should be a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the mayor, subject to confirmation by the city 
council. The harbor master, harbor engineer, vessel dis- 
patcher, harbor police, dredge inspectors and bridge tend- 
ers should be placed under his supervision and control and 
the responsibility for harbor administration should be 
clearly and definitely placed upon him. 

In furtherance of the general plan already outlined, it is 
desirable that the council should authorize the appointment 
of a thoroughly competent engineer to make the surveys 
herein recommended and to prepare detailed plans, spec- 
ifications and estimates of cost of the suggested harbor im- 
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provements. This work could not be carried on by this 
Commission and was not attempted, but it should be under- 
taken at the earliest possible moment, as the completion of 
comprehensive harbor improvements will require several 
years even under the most favorable circumstances. 

The Commission also recommends that an advisory 
board be organized to co-operate with the engineer. This 
board might be made up of seven persons selected as fol- 
lows: Three persons appointed by the mayor; the chair- 
man of the Council Committee on Harbors, Wharves and 
Bridges ; a representative of the United States Government 
to be designated by the Secretary of War (presumably the 
resident United States Engineer, representing the War De- 
partment) ; a representative of the State of Illinois desig- 
nated by the governor, and a representative of the Sanitary 
District designated by the trustees of the district. The 
plans of the engineer for harbor improvement should be 
submitted to the advisory board for its consideration and 
approval. Naturally, responsibility for any policy would 
rest finally upon the city council of Chicago. The engineer 
and the advisory board would undertake only new harbor 
improvements and consider broad questions of public policy 
relating to them, and would not interfere with the adminis- 
trative duties of the head of the Harbor Department. 

The City of Chicago now possesses power *'to construct 
and keep in repair bridges, viaducts and tunnels and to 
regulate the use thereof;'' '*to deepen, widen, dock, cover, 
wall, alter or change channel of water courses ; to construct 
and keep in repair canals and slips for the accommodation 
of commerce, to erect and keep in repair public landing 
places, wharves, docks and levees; to regulate and control 
the use of public and private landing places, wharves, docks 
and levees." (See Cities and Villages Act, R. S. HI., Chap. 
24, Art. V, Sec. ; 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39.) 

The bills proposed by the City Charter Convention give 
a broader grant of power : ' ' The city shall have power to 
acquire, construct, maintain and operate or lease for ope- 
ration, wharves, docks and levees and in connection there- 
with, elevators, warehouses and vaults." In addition to 
this, the city should possess the further power to acquire, 
operate or lease tracks- and terminal facilities in connection 
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with docks. The city should also have the power to condmnn 
such land as may be necessary for or in connection with 
the creation of harbor or docks. In the absence of such 
authority the city will be unable to construct a harbor such 
as the needs of commerce and navigation require. Further- 
more, if Calumet Lake is to be transformed into a harbor, 
the city should seek from the State of Illinois a grant of 
the fee of the bed of this lake, or such other rights as may 
be necessary to carry out the improvement. 

In so far as the work of developing dock and related fa- 
cilities shall be undertaken by the City of Chicago as a pub- 
lic enterprise, the expense should be met by the issue of 
city bonds. It is argued, however, that bonds issued for 
the construction of city docks from which considerable 
revenue may be derived are not, properly speaking, an ob- 
ligation of the city, but in reality a profit-producing invest- 
ment, and that such bonds should not be counted in com- 
puting the debt limit of the city. The Commission, there- 
fore, suggests that it may be desirable to amend the con- 
stitution of Illinois so as to exclude bonds issued for rev- 
enue producing purposes from the city debt limit and ex- 
empt such bonds from taxation. Any such amendment 
should be safe-guarded so as to prevent abuse. Under the 
New York constitutional amendment now pending, such 
bonds are not exempted from computation until the reve- 
nue-producing character of the enterprise has been actually 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of a judicial tribunal. 

The Harbor Commission has considered the suggestion 
that in making river improvements materially benefiting 
abutting or adjoining property, the principle of special 
assessments should be applied and some portion of the ex- 
pense incurred be borne by those directly benefited by the 
improvement. Unless this is done, the city is likely to find 
itself in a situation where it pays a high price to condenm 
land for an improvement which immediately increases the 
value of adjacent property. Some application of this prin- 
ciple is suggested by the Commission as desirable if a 
comprehensive policy of river improvement is to be pur- 
sued. 

The same result might be reached if the city possessed 
power to condemn more land in making an improvement 
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than is absolutely necessary for the immediate purpose of 
the improvement. If , for example, the city might condemn 
not merely the land necessary for widening or straighten- 
ing the river channel, but an additional strip of land that 
would probably be greatly enhanced in value by the im- 
provement, the property increased in value by the city's 
improvement might then be sold under such restrictions as 
the city might find necessary or desirable and the proceeds 
applied to the payment of the cost of the public work in 
question. This power is commonly granted to European 
cities, and makes it possible for them to pay in this way in 
whole or in part the expense of many public improvements. 
Similar rights have been g^ranted to the cities of Boston 
and Cleveland. There are, of course, serious constitutional 
and administrative questions involved, but the Harbor 
Commission is of the opinion that such power might well be 
granted to the City of Chicago under proper restrictioub 
and safeguards. 



PART III. 

Summary of the Recommendations of the Chicago 

Harbor Commission. 

N. B. This brief Summary of Recommendations is pre- 
pared for the convenience 0/ the reading ptihtic, but to 
better understand the relative importance or urgency of 
the recommendations, the public is respectfully requested 
to read the text of the Report. 

A survey of the dock lines on the Main river and the South 
and North branches of the Chicago River, the Lake Front 
and the Calumet River, and the determination of all rights 
of ownership. 

Chicago Rivbb (Main and South Branch). 

(a) Widening the Main river to 250 feet. 

(b) Completing the work of widening the South branch 
to a minimum of 200 feet. 

(c) Replacing center-pier and narrow span bridges on 
the Main river and the South branch with bridges having 
a clear epan of 200 feet with straight bottom chords in- 
stead of arched chords. 

(d) Cutting off the elbow at Rush street on the south 
side of the river. (See page 35.) 

(e) Cutting off the projecting elbow south of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railway bridge at the northeast an- 
gle of the main forks, and making a turning basin at the 
present forks of the river. (See page 35.) 

(f) Straightening the river from Twelfth to Sixteenth 
streets. (See page 35.) 

(g) Illuminating the river by electricity for navigation 
at night. 

(h) Diminishing the current, especially in that portion 
of the river between Lake street and Twenty-first street. 

(i) The establishment of a number of public docks on 
the river situated at localities convenient for the distribu- 
tion of freight. 

55 
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Chicago Riveh (Nobth Branch). 

(a) A technical engineering stndy for the purpose of 
ontlining a detailed plan for the progressive improvement 
of the North branch. 

(b) Straightening the channel at some points, especially 
between Clyboum and Bloomingdale avenues, at North ave* 
nne, and between Webster avenue and the crossing of the 
Milwaukee division of the Chicago and Northwestern rail- 
road. 

(c) Widening to 200 feet of the North branch as far as 
it can be done in a practical and economical manner. 

(d) Beplaciug center-pier bridges with modem bascule 
bridges without abutments extending into the river. 

(e) Dredging necessary to enable boats to reach the 
docks. 

(f ) Remedying the unsatisfactory conditions at Fuller- 
ton avenue caused by a sewer opening and insufficient depth 
of water. 

(g) Dredging the turning basin just south of Diversey 
boulevard, particularly the east part thereof, to a sufficient 
depth to make it navigable. 

(h) An investigation of the feasibility of deepening and 
widening the channel now being built by the Sanitary Dis- 
trict and known as the North Shore Canal (Wilmette cut- 
off), so as to make it navigable. 

• 

Ijake Fbont. 

(a) Reserving that portion of the Lake Front between 
the mouth of the Chicago River and Chicago avenue for 
future harbor development. 

(b) Constructing piers between the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River and Chicago avenue for the accommodation of 
passenger, package freight and fruit lines. 

(c) Reserving that part of the Lake Front from the 
mouth of the Chicago River to Randolph street for harbor 
development 

(d) The preparation at once of a plan designed to permit 
the creation of a Lake Front park south of Grant Park on 
lines which shall still make possible a future harbor devel- 
opment if such becomes necessary, as more fully explained 
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in the text of this report, this plan to be prepared by ex- 
perts on park and harbor improvements working in collab- 
oration, but subject to the final approval of the City Council 
and the South Park Commissioners. (See pages 38 to 43.) 

IliLinois and Michigan Canal. 

Securing the title to the right of way of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal from the General Government and the 
State of Illinois for the benefit of the City of Chicago. 

Calumet Riveb and Habbob. 

(a) Widening the Calumet River to a minimum of 300 
feet as far as the Forks. 

(b) Replacing present bridges where the openings are 
insufficient, with bridges having ample waterway; and re- 
quiring that hereafter all bridges ehall have two openings 
of 100 feet or more, or a single opening of 200 feet or more. 

(c) Reserving frontage on the Calumet River for con- 
struction of public docks. 

(d) Creating an inland harbor on Lake Calumet, either 
by the City of Chicago or by contract with riparian own- 
ers, as seems most feasible after detailed study of the legal, 
engineering and financial problems involved. 

HAtoOB Administbation and Finance. 

(a) Creating a Harbor Department in charge of a com- 
missioner appointed by the mayor, to be responsible for the 
supervision of dock and harbor matters and the protection 
of shipping interests in the port of Chicago, including both 
the Chicago and Calumet harbors. 

(b) Appointing a thoroughly competent engineer to 
make the surveys recommended in the Commission 's report 
and prepare detailed plans, ispecifications and estimates of 
cost of the suggested harbor improvements. 

(c) Appointing an advisory board of seven persons to 
co-operate with the engineer. 

(d) Securing a grant, where necessary, from the legis- 
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lature of lUinois for the City of Chicago of power to 
acquire, construct, maintain and operate or lease for ope- 
ration, wharves, docks, and levees and in connection there- 
with, elevators, warehouses and vaults; also power to ac- 
quire, operate or lease tracks and terminal facilities in con- 
nection with docks, together with the power to condemn 
such land as may be necessary in the creation of harbors or 
docks. 

(e) A recommendation that careful consideration be 
given to the suggestions made on pages 52-53-54 of the 
report in regard to constitutional amendments, securing to 
the city greater powers for the condemnation of land, the 
exemption of bonds from the debt limit where such bonds 
are issued for revenue-producing improvements, and the 
exemption of bonds from local taxation. 
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Letter of Transmittal 

To the Chicago Harbor Commission: 

. Gentlemen — I herewith respectfully submit my report on 

the great seaports of Europe, with suggestions bearing on the 

question of the development of the water front of Chicago. This 

report embodies the results of a personal visit to all the ports dis* 

cussed, an accumulation of the latest official records and maps, and 

personal interviews with the various harbor authorities. 

Sincerely, 

J. Paul Goodb. 
The University of Chicago. 

November 10, 1908. 
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I. What the Ports of Europe are 

Doing 

The Function of the Port 

A port is a gateway between two transportation realms. On 
the one hand the open sea with its trackless waste, offering the 
best and cheapest routes for traffic with all the world ; on the other 
hand the land, with its roadways and inland waterways carrying 
the commodities of trade to and from the great commercial focus, 
as the blood is carried to and from the heart in our vascular sys- 
tems. 

A port becomes a great commercial focus in proportion as 
certain factors are developed which determine the flow of commerce. 
First: The production of goods in the hinterland, which may find, 
by way of the port, a market in the world outside. The richer the 
hinterland, and the larger the flow of goods, the greater the pos- 
sibilities of the port. Second: In almost equal measure as a hin- 
terland develops its export trade, does it become an active market 
for the importation of goods from other productive regions, and 
by so much may the business of the port be increased. Third: Up 
to the limits of the opportunity offered by its hinterland, a port is 
great, in proportion as it develops the facilities for the flow of 
commerce, and reduces the friction incident to the breaking of bulk 
and the change in the character of the agent of transportation. In 
the simplest of mechanical metaphor, a port is a pimip, the effi- 
ciency of which is high in proportion as the stream of liquid com- 
merce it delivers is great, and the cost of operation is low. In 
just such measure as the pump is poor is the cost of service high 
and the flow small. A port may offer poor facilities because of 
(1) geographic, or (2) economic reasons. Examples of geographic 
controls are plentiful. Such are the tortuous silting channels of the 
distributaries of the Rhine and Weser; or bars and drifting sand 
as in the Delaware river, or at Galveston ; or in the lack of anchor- 
age and storm protection as at Genoa. The economic handicaps are 
more numerous, and often more difficult to handle. Such are un- 
reasonable harbor dues, and poor or insufficient harbor construc- 
tion; and inefficient port administration. If the need for an exit 
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be urgent enough a great business may be done in spite of inferior 
accommodations, inefficient administration, or excessive charges. 

It frequently happens that a rich region may have several po- 
tential ports. Given an option in ports the business gravitates to 
the point of least obstruction, or greatest advantage. And as al- 
ways in such cases the Lord is on the side of the strongest battalions. 
Illustrations we have in good measure in ports serving the 
rich manufacturing midlands of England, where Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bristol, London, and Hull are playing the great game, bal- 
ancing advantages and disadvantages geographic and economic for 
the prize of freight ; in the ports at the mouths of the Rhine, Weser, 
and Elbe, competing for the rich favors of the German hinterland ; 
or right at home, and on the largest scale, in the struggle between 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore for the service of 
the phenomenally productive hinterland west of the Appalachian 
highland. In the study which follows, an attempt will be made to 
evaluate the factors geographic and economic, in an interpreta- 
tion of some of the world's great commercial foci. 

Statistical Comparison of the Growth of Ports 

As to commercial importance ports may be compared in sever- 
al ways. For example, in net register tonnage. And this either in 
tonnage entered or cleared, or in the sum of the two. A con^)ari- 
son made on this basis will not be perfectly fair; first, because the 
rules of registry differ somewhat in the different countries. Then 
too, the records differ as to whether coasting trade is counted in 
or not, the practice varying in different lands. And on this score 
the records are always against American ports, for our coasting 
trade, which we usually do not count, covers a coast line com- 
parable to that of all Europe, and some of it may make journeys 
12,000 miles or over in length. All such traffic in Europe, because 
of the small size of the European countries, is foreign trade and is 
counted in. Then again a vessel may take on load in a number of 
ports, being credited to each in turn, the entire tonnage being 
credited to a port if only a bag of mail changes hands. In English 
ports fees are charged for every entrance and in some cases for 
clearance as well, which encourages the taking on of a complete 
load at one port. In France, however, the navigation tax is paid 
but once, and the result is a greater freedom in the routing of 
ships, the tendency being to call at more than one port. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the difficulty of getting complete data 
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P1|^. 1. The growth In toniuige of some of the great ports. 
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for comparison on other lines, such as the value of the goods, or 
the actual weight of merchandise handled across the ship's rail, 
leaves the net register tonnage as the basis of comparison most 
widely available. 

For the purpose of our study we need not go back of the year 
1870. This date marks the beginning of the age of steel in trans- 
portation; for it is the use of steel in railway rails and equipment, 
and the introduction of steel in ship-building, which has made the 
recent vast industrial and commercial expansion possible. Throw- 
ing into graphic form the record of growth in net register tonnage 
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Fig. 2. Comparison in various ports of the net register tonnage and 

value of goods in foreign commerce. 



of some of the world's chief ports. (Fig. 1) not only is the g^eat 
expansion in traf&c very striking, but the rate of development is 
very instructive in the various ports. The adequate interpretation 
of this series of curves would lay bare all the factors at work, both 
geographic and economic. The most striking development is that 
of Antwerp, Hamburg and Rotterdam. These three, with Amster- 
dam are the gateways for the world trade of Germany. New York 
is next most striking, but her hinterland is almost the whole con- 
tinent, and the disparity between New York and Boston-Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore, the other rightful heirs to the same hinterland, is 
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an open challenge for the rules of the game by which economic 
handicaps and favors in the traffic of these ports are allotted 

Where a comparison of the value of goods handled can be set 
alongside the weight of goods handled, or even the net register 
tonnage, an interesting light is thrown on the character of the trade 
of the ports. 

In the graph (Fig. 2) a selected half dozen ports are arranged 
in the order of the value of their traffic and compared also as to 
their tonnage. It is instructive to note the comparison of Cardiff 
with the other ports. London with only 50 per cent more tonnage 
than Cardiff, handles goods worth fourteen times as much. This 
is because the trade of Cardiff is almost wholly the shipping of 
coal, ships coming in light and going out with coal cargoes of rela- 
tively low value. London, Liverpool, Hamburg and New York on 
the other hand have active imports as well as exports, and both 
imports and exports are largely of manufactures and other goods 
of high value. Chicago in this comparison shows relatively low 
values because the lake trade is largely in coal, iron, lumber, grain, 
and other raw materials. 

Another instructive comparison of ports may be made in the 
harbor facilities provided for traffic, that is, the extent and quality 
of the physical equipment. This will include the character of the 
channel and anchorage ; the extent and quality of docks and ships ; 
the quays, piers, cranes, railways, sheds, warehouses, and other 
means provided to facilitate the handling of ships and freight, and 
so reduce the time and costs of the process. In these matters 
there is the widest divergence in practice in the various ports, but 
this difference is apparently due to differences in administration 
and the ideals underlying the organization of the port. A discus- 
sion later of the organization and administration of ports will be 
quite relevant to our inquiry. 

One other basis of comparison is available, and that is, the 
growth in population of the city of the port. For the more active 
and efficient the port, the larger the opportunity for manufacture 
and trade, and heilce the larger the invitation for a city population. 

The case of London in this comparison is the most striking of 
them all. The metropolis of a rich land, with the prestige of cent- 
uries of well ordered business, the population has grown at a rapid 
and surprisingly uniform rate (Fig. 3). New York shows a more 
rapid increase in the last eighteen years than any other port, 
and this growth is commensurate with its increase in traffic. 
The growth of Chicago as compared with New York is somewhat 
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disappointing. We are not living up to our opportunities, either 
in traffic, or in growth in numbers. New York has her networic 
of railways just as Chicago has, but has also her marvelous ocean 
traffic, which Chicago may some day have, but has not yet achieved 
The case of Liverpool is quite instructive. While the popula- 
tion of New York in the last 38 years has quadrupled, the popula- 
tion of Liverpool has only doubled. But that is because Liverpool 
has been content to serve merely as a gateway to the rich hinter- 
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Pig. 3. Qraph ahowing the population of selected port 
cities, through e period of jreare. 

land of the Midlands. But little attention has been paid to the 
development of manufacture, which the advantages of the port 
would warrant. Hamburg, with a curve quite similar to that of 
Liverpool, makes a much more creditable showing, for in 1866 
Hamburg was only a river village. In the one generation since 
then the port has risen to third in rank in all the world, on the 
basis of tonnage, surpassing London, and with every promise of 
holding the vantage won. Hamburg is now making vigorous effort 
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to establish manubctures in the port, and it will not be long be- 
fore the city in population will rank above that of Liverpool, as 
her traffic for some years has done. 

An Economic Interpretation of a Few Great Ports 

It will be helpful as a basis for the understanding of our own 
port, and its possibilities, to make a somewhat careful examination 
of some of the world's leading ports. For convenience we may 
study each port: 

(1) With reference to the hinterland it serves; 

(2) As to organization and administration ; 

(3) As to port fecilities for handling traffic ; 

(4) As related to inland systems of transportation, street, 
railway and waterway. 

The English Midlands 

Let us take first the ports serving the English Midlands. The 
bank account of British Industry is her magnificent resource of 



Pig. 4. Tbe inidlandi and the 
coal fields of BngUnd. 

coal. This is the force which turns the spindles, fot^s the steel, 
and converts tbe raw products of half the earth into the manu- 
factured articles of high value for the markets of all the world. 
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It is the coal of the Midlands (see Fig. 4) which calls for the ores 
of Spain, the lumber of Canada and Africa, and the wheat and 
meat of America and the Argentine to feed the working millions. 
So trade in great volume flows to and from the Midlands rich in 
coal. The natural ports for this region are in the river mouths 
draining the area and the ports in active competition for the busi- 
ness of the region are Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, Newcastle, and 
Bristol, with London reaching long arms after a share of the 
traffic. 

Liverpool 

The most important of these ports is Liverpool. Situated on 
the estuary at the mouth of the River Mersey, Liverpool is the 
logical gateway of the western half of the Midlands. It also reaps 
the advantage of being on the side of England next to America, 
from which the cotton has come for the spinners of Lancashire, 
and from which the food has largely come for the manufacturing 
population. 

While the estuary furnishes an ample anchorage protected from 
the winds and violence of the open sea, and in so far was a natural 
harbor, it is very heavily handicaped, in opening directly toward 
the advancing tidal wave of the Atlantic. This gives a tidal range 
of 31 feet, and makes the problem of shifting sand bars an ex- 
tremely difficult one to face. Yet the advantage of position is so 
great, and the organization of the port authority so effective that 
the difficulties have been met, and a port developed which in many 
respects has no peer on earth. This success is mainly attributable 
to the form of organization and method of administration of the 
port, and it will be worth our while to give a somewhat detailed 
account of the port administration in this case. 

The Port Administration. Prior to the year 1857 the docks 
and works in connection therewith on the Liverpool side of the 
Mersey were under the control of a Dock Committee, subject to 
the Town Council of Liverpool. The docks on the Birkenhead 
side of the river had been managed by a private company, but later 
had been acquired by the city of Liverpool. By the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Act of 1857 the control and management of all the 
docks at Liverpool and Birkenhead become vested in a Public Trust 
called "The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board." This Board con- 
sists of twenty-eight members, of whom four are appointed by the 
Crown, and twenty-four are elected by the dock ratepayers. The 
term of membership, whether by appointment or election, is four 
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years, with privilege of re-appointment or re-election. The mem- 
bers elected by the Dock Ratepayers must reside within the customs 
port of Liverpool, ot within 10 miles of the outward boundary of 
the Borough. A candidate "must pay to the Board within the year 
immediately preceding his election, rates in respect of ships or goodg 
of not less than £25." Members receive no remuneration. 

The qualification of an elector is the payment, without regard 
to the place in which his business is carried on, of rates on ships 



Pig. 5. The Meraejr Enuary and ih« channel acroM the bar. 

or goods, of not less and £10 in the year preceding the election. 
He must be a British subject, or if a foreigner be resident in the 
United Kingdom and his name must be on the list of dock electors. 
There is cmly one vote for each member to be elected, and there is 
no voting by proxy. 

No member may hold any office or place of profit under the 
Board, or may participate in the profits of any work done by the 
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Board, or in any contract entered into by the Board. Exceptions 
to this are made in the case of water or gas or lands supplied to 
the Board by sale or lease, or money loaned to the BoutL But 
on any such transaction a member may not vote. 

The Board being a corporate body, holds property and trans- 
acts business like any other individual, under regulations pre- 
scribed by P^liament. All the property of the Board is considered 
as one estate and is managed as such. Taxes are paid upon this 
estate on the basis of income, just as in the case of any private 
person or business. The Board raises capital funds by borrowing 
on bond issues, on the security of its income, and lays aside a 
sinking fund to retire these bonds. This form of organization 
has given the maximum of independence to the Board. It has al- 
ways had funds enough Imd it spends on its own judgment, with- 
out let or hindrance. No greater freedom is possible anywhere, 
and all evidence goes to diow that its powers have been used with 
great wisdom and discretbn for the good of the port. 

The Board has an absolute monopoly in the port. It has power 
to license and regulate pilots, and fix pilotage rates ; to impose and 
collect dues on goods handled to or from the town or country be- 
yond; and to fix rates and fees on ships for use of harbor, dodc, 
berths, quays and equipment The Board lights the harbor and 
the estuary, and at an enormous cost for dredging, has converted 
what was originally ^'a creek of the port of Chester,'' into one of 
the most important ports in the world, with a 35 foot channel at low 
water, out across the bar. 

The Board elects its chairman, and delegates work to com- 
mittees. It meets regularly every Thursday, and most of the com- 
mittees have weekly meetings. Though no salaries are paid to 
members, the most earnest service is rendered. There is a very 
considerable corps of paid officials: the general manager and sec- 
retary, engineer, solicitor, treasurer, harbor master and assistants, 
accountants, receivers, auditors, marine surveyors, bailiffs, police, 
inspectors, watchmen, laborers, etc., a small army in all. 

It will be instructive to see in some detail how the Board ac- 
quires and spends its income. The fiscal year closes July 1, and 
Parliament requires the publication of a detailed account of receipts 
and expenditures. This report is issued very promptly and is a 
model of its kind. Power to borrow on bond issue has been 
granted by various Parliamentary acts from 1859 to 1906, and 
bonds have been issued at various rates of interest from 4^ per 
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cent to as low as 2^ per cent. The total borrowing power 
granted up to July 1, 1907, was: — 

Amount authorized £31,886,605- 2-10 

Amount borrowed 24,559,817-14- 2 



Balance, power unused £ 7,326,877- 8-10 

The total amount expended by the Board from 1859 to July 1 . 
1907, was £29,990,150 -0 -8, or about $150,000,000. The amour r 
set aside for the sinking fund account in 1906-7 was a half million 
dollars. During the same year the engineering work cost over 
$1,000,000. The table of general receipts and expenditures for 
the year will be instructive : — 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board — Statement of General 

Receipts and Expenditures — ^Year 

Ending July 1, 1907 

DR. 

To interest £ 904,799-12- 6 

Engineers' Dept 233,934-2-8 

Harbor Master's account 46,969-14-10 

Dock Traffic Dept., Ry., Weighing, etc . . 152,439- 8- 1 

Police expenses 45,562-16- 2 

General charges 97,857-16-10 

Parliamentary and law expenses 1,992-16-10 

Rates and taxes 91,484- 4- 7 

Fire insurance and depreciation of vessels 77,979-16- 1 

Grant to Conservancy Acct. dredging... 6,600- 0- 



£1,659,620- 8- 7 
Balance — 

Amount carried to sinking 

fund £100,000- 0- 

To unappropriated receipts 

account 32,561-15- 4 

132,561-15- 4 



Total £1,792,182- 3-11 

CR.. 

By rates and dues £1,359,026- 3- 3 

By rents of property . . . 164,210- 6- 9 
By Dock Traffic Dept., 

Ry., etc 184,663-14- 1 

£1,707,900- 4- 1 

By warehouses surplus.. 84.281-19-10 



Totol £1,792,182- 3-11 
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And a further analysis of the one big item of income, Rates and 
Dues, will not be amiss. 

General Receipts, Year Ending July 1, 1907 

CR. 

By Rates and Dues — 

Rates received on vessels: 

Dock tonnage rates £ 699,105-19-10 

Graving dock, and gridiron rates. .. . 40»292- 0- 9 

Dock rent 7,931- 3-10 

Rates and dues received on goods: 

Dock rates 369,875- 7- 9 

Town dues 314,702-18-2 

Less dock tonnage rates applicable to 

Conservancy Acct 73,022-18- 1 

Total £1,358,884-12- 3 

This handsome revenue of nearly $7,000,000 is the culminat- 
ing term in a long record of gradual growth almost entirely free 
from retrograde steps. The figures are available for every year 
since 1752. Charted (Fig. 6),* we can see at a glance, the phenom- 
enal development of this port. With the introduction of iron ships 
the business of the port went up with a bound. The depression of the 
American Civil War is very conspicuous. Too much prosperity 
brought the agitation for a canal to Manchester and a reduction in 
charges, lowering the income and flattening out the curve. But 
since 1900 the old rate of increase has been resumed. 

The dues and charges in this port are very high, but since this 
is the common practice all over Britain, it is a difficulty the shipper 
and merchant can not evade. It is established custom. The gen- 
eral government practically turns over its powers to the port. It 
neither lights nor buoys nor dredges the harbor or channel out to 
sea. All the prodigious work of making a port in the teeth of a 
tidal range of 31 feet, and the silting of the estuary, and the shift- 
ing sands on the submerged delta, has fallen upon this unaided cor- 
poration. Not a dollar has come from government nor from the 
city. By the method of selection the members of the Board are 
the most alert and able business men of the region. Men whose 
daily lives are devoted to business which is dependent upon the ad- 
ministration of the port, and whose business success is part of the 
success of the port management. On every hand in Liverpool one 
hears the highest praise for the Board. In business it is considered 
the highest honor a man may earn to be given a seat on the Board. 
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One gentleman described the honor as so much coveted that a well 
advised young man would shape every act from his first day in 
the business world with reference to this possible future goal. 
Though no remuneration of any kind is given for service, there is 
seldom a vacant seat at the weekly meetings of the Board. 

The paid officials are of the highest type. The position of 
general manager is as responsible as the presidency of one of our 
greatest railways, and requires as rare ability. The chief engineer 
has problems as difficult to handle as are met with in the science. 
Such able men, tried and proved, hold their positions indefinitely, 
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Pig. 6. The earnings of the Port of Liverpool, 1760-1907. 

at the pleasure of the Board. The present general manager, Miles 
Kirk Burton, Esq., a man of superb efficiency, has held his position 
for a generation. The' chief engineer, Anthony George Lyster, 
Esq., a man of the highest ability, grew up in the problems of the 
harbor, his father before him being chief engineer for a long term 
of years. Mr. Lyster is putting into commission at the present 
time a monster sand pump dredge, which will lift 10,000 tons of 
sand in SO minutes into its own hold, and steam out to sea and 
scuttle its load. This dredge, more than twice as large as the next 
largest in the world is only an incident in the problem of maintain- 
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ing a channel across the bar so that the largest Athntic liners maj 
make their port at any stage of tide. Liverpool is the home port 
of the great Cunarders, Mauretania and Lusitania. There are onlj 
three or four ports in the world that can take boats of this size, 
and yet the far sighted gentlemen of the Mersey Dodcs and Har- 
bour Board see plainly that there will be larger boats yet And 
as an illustration of the simplicity and freedom of the organization 
of such a board, it wiU be instructive to see how easily a great im- 
provement is undertaken. Discussing the growth of commerce, the 
need of a larger dock was seen. The engineer provided plans and 
estimates, which after mature deliberation were approved, and with- 
out asking the permission or approval or support of anybody, ex- 
cept a parliamentary permit for general harbor improvement, an 
extension was voted April 30, 1907 to provide a dock with berths 
for four ships at once, with lengths up to 1,100 feet, and 120 feet 
beam ; and with quays, sheds, railway tracks, and driveways accom- 
panying — involving an expenditure of $16,000,000. So when the 
larger ships arrive, Liverpool will have room and welcome for them. 

This freedom in organization has resulted in a port of the 
highest excellence in plan, construction, and management The 31 
feet range of tide makes it necessary to provide docks with locks 
and gates, which will let ships enter with the sea at any level, and 
give berthage in docks and kisins, with water at a fixed level. Such 
gates are enormously expensive, nearly one-half the cost of the 
latest $16,000,000 extension being in the gates. Moreover it is the 
practice of the Board to make all construction of the most durable 
sort; quay walls of masonry, or concrete, and coping of granite; 
sheds of steel, or brick, or concrete, with slate or tile roof. Every- 
thing is fire proof, and built for all time. Landing for ferries and 
Atlantic liners is affected at any stage of tide by great floating 
piers, connected with the shore by inclined bridges. The main 
landing stage at Liverpool where the transatlantic liners embark 
or disembark passengers is 2,478 feet long, with eight bridges con- 
necting it with the shore. Here the railway comes to the water's 
edge and passengers and their baggage are transferred under cover 
directly from ship to boat or vice versa. For loading or unloading 
freight, the vessels must be locked in or out of the docks. 

Under such conditions each unit of dock space is worked as 
efliciently as possible, and docks and basins are no larger than is 
necessary to do the work of the port. On January 1, 1906, there 
were in Liverpool 53 docks and 16 dry docks, and in Birkenhead, 
8 docks and 3 dry docks. The total water area of the docks and 
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basins in Liverpool and Birkenhead was 583 acres 1,115 yards, with 
a lineal quayage of 36 miles 255 yards. The total area of the Dock 
Estate, exclusive of undeveloped fore-shore was I677yi acres. Up- 
on this estate the government assessment as a basis for the income 
tax is £940,000 a year, that is, the government asstmies that the 
Board's annual income is $4,700,000. 

In addition to supplying docks and sheds, the Board has many 
warehouses for various sorts of goods, where stocks may lie for 
almost any length of time, the merchant paying storage. The new 
tobacco warehouse at Stanley Dock is 723 feet by 165 feet, and 13 
stories high. It is of brick, with steel beams and posts and con- 
crete floor. It has a capacity of 66,000 hogsheads of tobacco, and 
a great deal of tobacco lies in storage for years before being used. 
There are other great warehouses for salt, grain, wool, hides, oil, 
etc., and from all these the Board derives an income. 

Another source of income is in the carting of goods from the 
quay to the railway, or the reverse. In Liverpool the most con- 
spicuous feature of the work of the docks is that everything with 
the excq>tion of coal and bulk oil, is bandied to and from the ship 
on horse drawn drays, or "lurries" as they are called. In 1901 it 
was estimated that over 90 per cent of the total traffic of the port 
was handled by these horse carts. And even so the charge for 
handling was very low, only a shilling a ton, while in London where 
railway carriage is much more in use, the cost of handling ran to 
several times that. In Liverpool since 1901 there has been a rapid 
extension of railway tracks to serve sheds and quays, all the newer 
installations providing for the transfer of goods to and from the car 
direct. These tracks are built and owned by the Board, and a 
number of switching engines are provided also by the Board to 
handle the cars in and out. The total railway trackage on the 
estate in June, 1908, was 80 miles. No charges are made for the use 
of these tracks, and under special stress the locomotives of the 
great railway systems bring in or take out trains through the Dock 
Estate. 

Inland transportation between Liverpool and the hinterland is 
almost wholly done by the railways. There is a canal connecting 
with the network of canals of the Midlands, but it plays but a sorry 
part in the total traffic of the port. The rise of Manchester as a 
sea port, has practically canceled what might otherwise have been 
a considerable barge traffic up the Mersey, for with the canal in op- 
eration vessels go to their dock at Manchester and intervening 
points without lightering. 
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Manchester 

The case of Manchester is intensely interesting and full of sig- 
nificance for us in Chicago. For Manchester is an example of a 
seaport created to order. An example of whole hearted and in- 
tense battle on the part of a community to be free of railway and 
other impositions upon her conunerce. The men of Manchester 
felt that too large a toll was levied at Liverpool and other ports, 
upon the cotton and sugar and timber and other commodities 
'brought in, and upon the manufactures shipped out. 

Manchester is the focus of the vast cotton interests of Lan- 
cashire, Derby and York, one of the busiest parts of the midlands. 
In the Manchester Exchange there are representatives of 177 towns, 
eleven of which have each a population of 100,000 or over. The city 
is more like Chicago in its rush and grime and the magnitude of its 
undertakings than any other city in Britain. The Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce is a body of men the peer of such bodies anywhere. 
It was the vigorous activity of this chamber, and of the Manchester 
Commercial Association, more than anything else, which was instru- 
mental in compelling the establishment of the Public Port Trust in 
Liverpool in 1857, taking the matter out of the hands of the City of 
Liverpool. By 1880 they realized that they were not getting the 
advantages in transportation they were entitled to, so they began an 
agitation for a ship canal, which should make their own town a sea- 
port of the first rank. The entire city came to the support of the 
venture and subscribed liberally to the fund necessary to go to 
Parliament for powers. The problem was infinitely difficult. For 
to get an enabling act with powers adequate they had to do battle 
royal with all the railways in the region, with all the shipping inter- 
ests of Liverpool, with all the land owners along the 35yi miles of 
the canal route, with various small towns with rights in waterways 
which would be changed, and with every other vested interest which 
could be brought to bear against them. Twice they were defeated 
in Parliament by the vested interests, but the third time they won, 
and it cost $750,000 to get past Parliament. It should be food for 
thought in America that in all this parliamentary warfare not one 
whisper or suspicion of graft or unfair play was ever raised on 
either side. The bill provided an organization which is somewhat 
anomalous in port administration, that of a stock company — ^the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company — ^the stockholders choosing the 
officers and determining the policies. But the purpose was avowedly 
to serve the common good ; not to work for profit, but to establish 
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fair play in the handling of goods to and from the city. In effect 
it was a public trust seeking the same powers as the Docks and 
Harbor Board at Liverpool. When, August 6, 1885, their bill be- 
came a law, their stocks were subscribed by a patriotic public to the 
extent of nearly $50,000,000, and work was begun. But the engineer- 
ing dif&culties and costs were greater than could be foreseen, and 
the company was compelled to ask the Corporation of Manchester 
to come to their assistance with a loan. The city furnished the loan, 
and later another, a total of $25,000,000. But the canal was not 
opened for traffic to Manchester until November, 1893, and with no 
earnings the interest on the city loans fell into arrears, and a new 
obligation of over $5,000,000 was incurred for interest. The city 
then demanded and obtained representation on the board of directors, 
so that the directorate now stands : 

10 elected by the shareholders. 

11 appointed by the Manchester Corporation. 
Shareholders have one vote for each share up to 10 ; one extra 

for each additional 5 shares up to 100; and one extra for every 10 
beyond. The chairman is chosen by his colleagues from amongst 
the ten directors elected by the shareholders. The shareholder 
directors hold office for three years and are eligible for re-election. 
The corporation directors are chosen by the city council, the term of 
office limited to the term for which they are elected to the council — 
aldermen six years, councillors three years. 

The chairman of the company devotes the whole of his time 
to the affairs of the company and is remunerated accordingly. In 
addition to this $10,000 per year is distributed pro rata amongst the 
remaining directors according to attendance. 

Thus at the present the control is dominantly, though indirectly, 
municipal. The Canal Company is now paying all interest, and will 
soon be paying off the city loan. When this shall be reduced to 
$12,500,000, the city will appoint seven directors only; and when 
the debt is all paid, the directorate will be reduced to 15, two of 
which shall be appointed by the city corporation. 

It was a gigantic venture to bring a channel 290 to 370 feet in 
width at the top and 120 to 170 feet at bottom and 26 feet deep 
from the sea 35^ miles into the land, and lift it sixty feet and six 
inches. Forty-six hundred acres of land had to be bought, at a cost 
of $6,435,025, and the Bridgewater Canal, which crossed the right 
of way, and another canal, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, had 
to be bought at a cost of over $6,000,000. Five railway crossings 
were provided with high level bridges, 75 feet in the clear, ap- 
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proaches graded to 1 in 135. The total excavation was over 51,000,- 
000 cubic yards, or over half that of the Suez Canal. The magni- 
tude of the undertaking may be seen by a statement of the capital 
created by the company : 

Capital Created by the Manchester Canal Company 

To June 30, 1907. 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1885-6 £ 9,812,000 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1900 600,000 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1891 3,000,000 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1893 2,000,000 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1897 100,000 

Manchester Ship Canal Acts 1904 1,672,281 

Total capital £17,084,281 

When Chicago made the drainage canal it was a great under- 
taking and all the world heard of it. But Manchester, with only a 
fraction of the population or wealth of Chicago, has raised over 
$85,000,000, which is considerably more than the investment of our 
great canal. Upon the capital created by loans and debenture stock, 
$50,000,000 is at 3 1-5 per cent; $15,590,000 at 3>^ per cent, and 
$10,960,000 at 4 per cent. This burden is now being carried, and it 
is expected that this year a small dividend will be paid upon com- 
mon stock. The semi-annual meetings of the directors are held in 
the Town Hall, and are occasions of very great local interest. A 
public statement is there made of the half year's business and of the 
financial status of the company. As in Liverpool, the itemized 
accounts of the year's receipts and disbursements are public property. 

The Manchester Ship Canal Company was organized widi the 
advantage of the knowledge of a century's experience in expansion 
in the ports of Britain. It is very instructive to notice that from the 
first the plan was for a complete monopoly of the business of the 
port There was complete freedom within the common restrictions 
imposed by Parliament upon all ports, in assessment and collection 
of dues and fees. The docks, piers, wharves, quays, sheds, ware- 
houses, railway tracks, locomotives, cars, lurries, motor trucks, 
cranes, pipes, chutes, legs, shears, floats, tugs, scows, barges, lighters, 
pontoons, flats and all the other devices used in handling the freight 
to and from the ships are owned and worked by the company. Ves- 
sels are loaded or unloaded by the owners of the cargo if they wish, 
and if not, by the company, but the work is done almost wholly by 
the company. The labor situation is much improved by having but 
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one employer in the port. It* is possible to increase the number of 
men given continuous work through the year, so reducing the num- 
ber of casual laborers so much a problem in all the ports of the 
world. Hence the quality of labor is kept at a much higher level, 
and strikes are almost unknown. 

As is usual in Britain and the continent, the quality of con- 
struction is high. Quay walls are of masonry or concrete, faced 
with vitrified paving brick and coped with great blocks of granite. 
Sheds are wide, of brick, or better, of ferro-concrete, the best type 
being four or five stories high, the roof flat and of concrete, carrying 
the traveling cranes, and available for storage of lumber, casks or 
other goods which can stand the weather. The cranes are electric, 
either on the roof or on the tracks on the quay, and are most efficient. 
Railway tracks are provided on every quay for direct loading or un- 
loading — ^tracks also through the sheds to be served from the sorting 
floors. The company owns its own cars and locomotives and does 
its own switching and has ample siding yards where trains are made 
up. In case the railway companies are too slow in taking away the 
loaded trains, the company may take them out by their own locomo- 
tives over the right of way of the delinquent company. The freight 
situation is controlled by the company absolutely. 

As constructed, 26 feet was the deepest draft permitted in the 
canal. But within the present year this has been deepened to 28 
feet by holding in two feet more above the tide gates in the lower 
reach, and by dredging in the upper reaches. This gives a cargo 
capacity for 360 days of over 150,000,000 tons, for over 70 vessels a 
day can pass the locks. 

All this prodigious outlay of $85,000,000 and over was made by 
the people of Manchester and vicinity because they felt that the port 
charges at Liverpool were too high, and that the railway charges 
between Liverpool and Manchester were unjust. "A working dis- 
trict as big as a small nation made this supreme effort in a deter- 
mination to break a grinding and increasingly indifferent monopoly." 
Manchester is now the nearest port for a population of 8,000,000 
people. The battle is won. And it is instructive to notice what 
happened to freight rates so soon as the canal was assured. I 
quote from the evidence of Mr. J. K. Bythell, chairman of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, before the Royal Commission on 
Canals and Waterways, the 67th day, Tuesday, November 26, 1907 : 
(Minutes of Evidence, p. 22.) 

"On the promotion of the ship canal in the early eighties the 
following reductions in the class rates between Liverpool and Man- 
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Chester were made by the railway companies : Class C, from 7s 6d 
to 7s, station to station ; Qass 1, from 8s 4d to 7s lid ; Qass 2, from 
10s to 9s 2d; Class 3, from lis 8d to lOs lOd; Class 5 was reduced 
from 17s 6d to 17s 2d in 1893 (the year before the ship canal was 
completed). No changes were made in the rates for Classes B and 
4. Reductions were also made in the exceptional rates in the early 
eighties in respect of important articles: Cotton from Liverpool to 
Manchester was reduced from 9s to 7s 2d ; cotton goods and yams 
for export, Manchester to Liverpool, from 10s to 8s, collected at 
Manchester; timber, Liverpool to Manchester, from 7s lid to 68 8d, 
in two-ton lots, station to station. The rates charged as above stated 
are in operation today. Since the canal was opened a few excep- 
tional rates have been made for special cases, but it may be said that 
the rates between Manchester and Liverpool have practically re- 
mained unchanged Between Manchester and northern European 
ports, via East coast ports, there has been, however, a large reduc- 
tion in the combined rail and steamer rates. This is where the 
competition is the keenest. Before the ship canal was opened for 
traffic the charge for cotton yam from Manchester to Rotterdam 
was 32s 6d: It has been reduced to 22s lOd. 

''Machinery in parts, packed in cases, Manchester to Hamburg, 
has been reduced from 27s 6d to 17s 6d. Sugar from Hamburg to 
Manchester has been reduced from 21s 9d to 12s 6d. These are 
typical examples^ It may be said in round terms that the rates for 
other articles have been reduced proportionately. 

''Some of the Liveipool dock rates have also been considerably 
reduced in competition with the ship canal. During the prc^^ress of 
the first ship canal bill in Parliament, the dock due on cotton was 
reduced from 3s .6d to 3s per ton. As soon as the port of Manches- 
ter began to draw cotton the rate was reduced to 2s. As soon as 
Manchester began to draw grain, the following reductions were 
made: The dock dues on heavy grain (wheat and maize) were 
reduced from Is 4d per ton to Is at Liverpool and to 6d at Birken- 
head." 

The Manchester people have won their case, but it has required 
the keenest and most courageous fighting. After they began to 
handle freight they were discriminated against by the railways, and 
were in a good way to fail for lack of power in the control of freight 
movement. They had to appeal to the Railway Commission and 
try a case in court before they could get recognition from the rail- 
ways as a statutory railway company, competent to make rates. 
They now work as a terminal railway and negotiate business from 
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individual shippers, furnishing them through rates to or from any 
point on earth, every expense and terminal charge included, and 
they can demonstrate a cheaper rate in the region they serve than 
the shipper can get via Liverpool. It will be worth our while to 
record a special case or so taken from the books of the canal com- 
pany. 

(1) December 4, 1907, Shipment of Cotton, Memphis, Tenn., 

to Oldham, Eng., in Cents per 100 Pounds 

Vi« Manohef ter 

Memphis-New Orleans, f. o. b. S. S 27.00 

New Orleans-Manchester 38.00 

Manchester-Oldham, railway and all port charges.. 10.45 

75.45 

Vi« Liverpool 

Memphis- New Orleans, f. o. b. S. S 27.00 

New Orleans-Liverpool 38.00 

Liverpool dock and town dues 2.14 

Master porter 1.25 

Cartage to railway station 1.34 

Railway Liverpool-Oldham 0.82 

70.55 

The Liverpool total rate 70.55 

Minus Manchester total rate 75.45 

« 

A saving of 4.10 

That is, the pinner at Oldham can save by the Manchester 
route 91.84c per ton of 2,240 pounds. But this is not all, for there 
b a forwarding charge at Liverpool of 25c per ton, and some extra 
insurance. 

(2) Deoember 21, 1907—150 Bbl. Cotton Seed Oil Soap, Nor- 

folk, Va«, to Manchester, via New York— 
in Cents per 100 Pounds 

Via MflnehMter 

Railway Norfolk-New York, per 100 lbs 12.00 

New York-Manchester 16.88 

Manchester Canal dues .*.... 4.29 

Quay porterage (3 days) dd. to cart 1.70 

Cartage to works 2.14 

Total » 37.01 
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Vk Uyerpool 

Railway Norfolk-New York, per 100 lbs 12.00 

New York-Liverpool 16.88 

Liverpool dock and town dues 1.875 

Master porter (shed, etc.) 803 

Cartage to railway 1.840 

.Railway Liverpool- Manchester 8.040 

Cartage to works 2.140 



43.168 



This shows a saving of 6.158c via the port of Manchester, or 
$1,379 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

It may seem surprising that with these advantages put before a 
merchant, the port of Manchester does not at once take the lion's 
share of the port traffic from Liverpool. But there are reasons, one 
of which when stated will sound very familiar to American ears. 
There are associations in Britain, among transportation interests, 
called shipping rings. A Royal Commission has been investigating 
them. During the first three days of the hearings a year ago Mr 
Langdon, the chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
was on the stand, and testified that there is a conference of Liver- 
pool steamship lines which gives rebates to shippers at the end of 
each six months, provided such shippers have not in the meantime 
patronized any vessel going to points served by ships owned by 
members of the conference. This rebate is large enough to make 
most of the shippers "be good." Further, "the cost of shipping 
goods at Manchester amounts to six shillings per ton (two shillings 
for cartage from warehouse to docks and four shillings ship canal 
toll). The cost of sending these goods by rail to Liverpool and 
putting them on board is ten shillings and three pence. The ships 
in the conference are compelled to charge the latter sum, whether 
the goods are shipped at Manchester or Liverpool. There is, there- 
fore, no inducement for them to come to Manchester." (Quoted 
from a paper on the Manchester Shfp Canal, by Prof. J. McFarlane 
of the Victoria University of Manchester, 1908.) 

So for many reasons it has been a slow business to build up a 
port where there was no port before. When at first the ships owned 
and trading at Liverpool would not come to Manchester, the mer- 
chants of the city built ships of their own and established lines to 
America and Africa and South America, and the venture was a 
success. There are now seventy large steel steamships owned by 
the Manchester merchants plying from the home port. 
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There is nothing else in commerce so inert as the place of a 
market. The cotton market is in Liverpool, and there it stays, 
though the spinning is done in the Manchester district. It is only 
individual spinners' orders that come to Manchester. But other 
markets are coming. The port is now the first mineral oil market 
in the kingdom. The tropical fruit, grain, lumber and paper stock 
markets are growing rapidly. The following tables showing growth 
in the traffic of the port will be valuable : 

Weight of Merchandise Passing Through the Ship Canal* 

Tons. Tons. 

1894 926,659 1901 2,942,393 

1895 1,368,876 1902 3,418,059 

1896 1,826,237 1903 3,846,895 

1897 2,065,815 1904 3,917,578 

1898 2,595,585 1905 4,253,354 

1899 2,778,108 1906 4,700,924 

1900 3,060,516 1907** 5,201,600 



*Manchester Guardian, December 31, 1907. 
♦♦Partly estimated. 

Manchester Ship Canal Revenues 

(In half years.) 

1894 £ 44,308 1901 146,508 

163,009 



1895 63,037 1902 166,603 

191,888 



1896 81,214 1903 i . . 189,422 

207,603 



£ 44,308 
53,593 


1901 


63,037 
74,437 


1902 


81,214 
101,116 


1903 


97,330 
107,334 


1904 


105,865 
129,530 


1905 


124,183 
140,592 


1906 



1897 97,330 1904 198,548 

219,495 



1898 105,865 1905 208,745 

241,601 



1899 124,183 1906 233,176 

265,661 



1900 141,346 1907^ 248,333 

149,484 
♦First half year. 
From Manchester Guardian, December 31, 1907. 
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The annual income, which has crept steadily up to about $2,500,- 
000, shows in its very regular increase a comfortable promise for 
the future. Viewed as a stock company merely, it must be con- 
sidered a success. It is carrying its load, including a sinking fund, 
and with this year hopes to begin payment of dividends on common 
stock. It has accomplished very great and permanent reductions in 
the freight charges for the traffic of the region. There are no two 
opinions about its success among the people of Manchester. The 
Manchester Co-operative Wholesale Society stated c^cially before 
the canal had been in operation eight months that their subscription 
of $100,000 had been very nearly recovered by the savings in freight 
rates. This company had an annual turn-over in 1907 of $470,000,- 
000, and in each semi-annual report writes off a very large sum as 
saved by the canal. 

Two other specific cases will be valuable as object lessons for 
the merchants of Chicago. The paper mill of Chadwick and Taylor 
was doing business in Manchester before the canal came. They 
paid 7-6 per ton on paper pulp via Liverpool. Now they pay 3-6, 
a saving of 4-0, or $1.00 per ton. They used in 1907 43,000 tons 
of pulp, and have used an average of 25,000 tons per year for the 
fourteen years the canal has been in operation. They have saved 
in this time, because of the canal, $350,000. 

Rylands & Sons, one of the large local firms in the manufacture 
and sale of cotton goods, have estimated that in the first three years 
the canal was open their saving in freight charges was $95,000. At 
this rate this one firm has saved since the canal has been in operation 
$1,330,000. And there are many such cases. 

It would be very interesting to compute what the merchants of 
Chicago would save by the establishment of a ship canal to the sea, 
by way of Erie canal, or Montreal or New Orleans. 
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The Tyne Ports 

At the extreme northeastern end of the rich coalbearing Eng- 
lish midlands the river Tyne invites a series of harbors, chief of 
which is Newcastle, one of the oldest ports in Britain. The river 
has always been famous for its export of coal, though now it is sur- 
passed in this regard by Cardiff. Most of the coal goes to the other 
ports of Britain and of Northwest Europe. The river has the sinu- 
osities of old age entrenched in a fairly resistent sandstone, and a 
recent slight crustal depression has partly drowned the young valley. 
The Tyne is about the size of the Chicago river, the channel being 
only 250 feet wide at Newcastle, though it widens to 700 feet at 
Shields harbor, near the mouth. The effort to make it a harbor fit 
for a rapidly growing traffic has in it some good lessons for us at 
Chicago. 

In 1850, as a result of a general agitation in Britain for the 
improvement of ports, a parliamentary act transferred the con- 
servancy of the Tyne from the city of Newcastle, where it had long 
been vested, to ''The Tyne Improvement Commission," which was a 
public trust, though differing in some critical points from the more 
successful later trusts on the Mersey and the Clyde. Without going 
into the history of it, the trust in its present form consists of 32 
members, derived as follows : 

Two life members selected by the Board of Trade of Newcastle. 

Fifteen members elected annually from the various municipal 
corporations on the T3me, as follows: 

6 from Newcastle. 

2 from Gateshead. 

3 from Tynemouth. 

3 from South Shields. 
1 from Jarrow. 

Fifteen members, elected tri-ennially as Dues Payers' repre- 
sentatives : 

5 by the Coal Owners. 
5 by Ship Owners. 
5 by Traders. 

This on the face of it gives the balance of power to business 
interests directly involved in the harbor, rather than to the more 
general municipal interests of the towns. But there are further 
conditions which put it peculiarly into the hands of the business 
interests, for it will be observed the representatives of the towns 
are elected annually, and hence are subject to rather rapid change. 
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while those representing business interests direct hold office for three 
years. But there is a further very curious advantage given to the 
business interests in the privilege of plural voting. In the requisites 
for dues payers' electors, it is provided that every coal owner ship- 
ping coal, coke or cinders during the preceding year, in respect of 
which Tyne dues have been paid, shall have one vote for the first 
10,000 tons, and one vote for each additional 25,000 tons up to a 
maximum of 18 votes. Every registered ship owner has one vote 
for the first 100 net register tons upon which dues were paid during 
the year, and one vote for each additional 250 tons up to a maximtun 
of 18 votes. In a similar fashion, traders are allowed votes up to a 
total of 18. At an election of members to the commission, an elector 
may vote for as many candidates as are necessary to fill vacancies, 
casting all his votes or any part of them for any candidate he pleases. 

It will be seen that by this process members are chosen by 
business rather than by business men, and that it would be a very 
simple matter for large interests to override the many small inter- 
ests in the choice of representatives, and in the policies of the com- 
mission. 

The Tyne Improvement Commission has jurisdiction over the 
river from the piers at the mouth to a point inland 19>4 miles, or 
about 9 miles up beyond Newcastle. But, unfortunately for the 
commission, it has not a monopoly of the business of the port, as is 
the case on the Mersey and at Manchester. In fact, their interest 
in docks and wharves is a minor fraction of the total facilities of the 
river. The North Eastern Railway alone has port facilities greater 
than the entire equipment of the commission. This divided interest 
in the river has been an extremely hard matter to handle, and the 
wonder is that the river has been so well developed. The Tyne is a 
crooked river, winding between high banks, and it has had to be 
straightened and dug out bodily at very great cost. This expense 
has fallen entirely on the commission, without help from city or 
nation, though the benefit has accrued to all the private docks and 
other properties along the river. Since 1850 about $85,000,000 has 
been spent on the harbor, and this almost wholly in making and 
maintaining a channel, very little for docks or other construction. 

The gross receipts for 1907 were £437,254, or about $2,000,000, 
derived largely from dues of one kind or another; river tonnage, 
ballast dues, bridge dues, coal and coke export dues, harbor lights, 
buoys and beacon dues, mooring dues, Tyne pier's dues, etc. The 
net register tonnage of all vessels, coasting and oversea, cleared 
outwards in 1904 from the Tyne ports was 8,641,341, which places 
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the river fourth in the list of British ports. The population of the 
Tyneside towns has risen from about 190,000 in 1851 to 600,000 in 
1901, and the whole region is growing rapidly, new industries 
springing up on every hand. 

The river in its size and curves and character of improvement 
needed reminds us very much of our own local situation. But the 
expenditure of over $2,000,000 a year on harbor maintenance, by 
a population only one-fourth that of Chicago, should be food for 
thought. They have the bridge problem, too. The old high-level 
or Stephenson bridge has head room for ships of 83 feet in the clear, 
and the new King Edward VII. bridge has the same. Qose below 
the Stephenson bridge is a low-level swing bridge. But few large 
boats go above these bridges, and this one swing bridge is the last 
bridge toward the sea. There has been clamor for bridges lower 
down, and the commission has established ferries to serve the wish 
for crossings. North and South Shields, being beaten in Parliament 
to an effort to get a bridge near the river mouth, got a permit for a 
tunnel, but nothing further has been done and it is believed that the 
time will expire and the permit lapse with nothing done. There is 
now an agitation on for the municipalities to take over the ferries 
and the commission is quite willing it should be done. 

Another point of interest for Chicago is in the piers at the 
river mouth, which advance out three-fourths of a mile to sea, com- 
pelling the 15-foot tide to keep the bar clear to a 30-foot depth at 
low water. These sea walls are carried out to the 50-foot depth, 
are made of great concrete blocks laid in cement, and carry a railway 
track and 130-ton cranes for use in construction and repairs. The 
channel in the river provides 30 feet at low water up to Albert 
Edward dock, and 25 feet up to the swing bridge. There has been 
a steady decrease in the number of vessels entering the Tyne from 
19,663 in 1865 to 12,935 in 1907. But the average size of vessel has 
grown from 205j4 net register tons in 1865 to 698 1-5 in 1907, and 
only two vessels in 1907 were over 5,600 net register tons. That is, 
the entire traffic of the Tyne is carried on in boats of an average 
capacity comparable to those in service at Chicago, while the large 
ore boats coming to the Calumet have twice the carrying capacity of 
the largest vessels in service on the Tyne. 

Still another point of great interest to all of us in America is 
that not only does a community with only one-fourth the population 
of Chicago spend over $2,000,000 a year upon its harbor, but its 
Harbor Commission cares for human life, and the head men are 
quite as proud of the provisions for safeguarding human life as they 
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are of their engineering successes. The coinmissiofi has had the 
courage also, and far-sighted good sense to make provision for pen- 
sioning retired officers and e^^>loyes, and provide for the families 
of those sacrificed by accident And they reap the pleasant benefit 
from it of a devoted and efficient service by all employes. 

The Port of Bristol 

The river Severn and its valley provide a highway from the 
southern apex of the coal-rich En^ish midlands to the Bristol chan- 
nel at the southwest. The export and import traffic of the very rich 
region of Birmingham is sought by Bristcd, with advantages which 
may outweigh the claims of Hull or Liverpool and Manchester. 
Brhtol is also a gateway for the Thames basin, and the great market 
of London. In addition to these reasons is the very great advantage 



Fig. 0. Plan of the Docki at Avonmoutfa. 

of being on the most direct and shortest route to the great American 
ports. These articles of advantage are being said over like a creed 
by the good people of Bristol, and with the courage of their con- 
victions they are making splendid provision for the trade which 
must and will come. 

Bristol for a thousand years has been one of the most famous 
ports of Britain. It was from the wharf at the foot of the main 
street that John and Sebastian Cabot set sail to discover the new 
world. During the palmy days of the slave trade Bristol merchants 
amassed vast fortunes and acquired a practical control of the rich 
traffic of the West Indies. There are yet today great sugar and 
cocoa factories which were started in those old days. But the town 
of Bristol is six and one-half miles up the little river Avon, a river 
smaller than the Chicago river. And when last century the ships 
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began to grow large by the introduction of steel and steam, the port 
of Bristol did not make provision for the larger craft, and her trade 
dwindled. With a river so small and a tide so high — ^there is a 
tidal range of 40 feet in the Avon — it was out of the question to 
dig the river deep enough to bring the great ships up to Bristol. A 
private company in the seventies built docks at the mouth of the 
Avon, and the city recently in self-defense got a new Act from Par- 
liament to extend their powers, bought up the docks at Avonmouth 
and b^^n to plan for facilities adequate for the largest vessels on 
the ocean. 

It is worth noticing that it is the city government that has been 
the actor in the case of Bristol. The port is handled as a municipal 
monopoly — the best case in the kingdom, though there are in Britain 
twenty-one other cases of municipal monopoly, and sixty-seven 
cases in which city control is shared with state or private interest. 
At Bristol the ownership of all docks, quays, sheds, warehouses and 
other property is vested in the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses 
of the city of Bristol, and the management of the estate is vested in 
a committee of nineteen members of the city council. This com- 
mittee, with very able assistance of a permanent corps of adminis- 
trative officers, a secretary and general manager, collector of dues, 
engineers and assistants, traffic manager and harbor master, carry 
on the entire business of the port-— construction and maintenance, 
warehousing, and the handling of all sorts of freight on the water 
or on the quays, and on the railway tracks of the estate. 

At the docks in the city of Bristol much of the quay frontage 
and shed room is rented out on leases, some for 999 years, as in the 
case of the Co-operative Wholesale Company. At Avonmouth, how- 
ever, the purpose is to keep and operate the port facilities as a city 
business. It is the city that handles the grain and tobacco and meats 
into warehouses, and who handles the freight cars to and from the 
quays and the tracks of the great railways outside the dock estate. 
Since the completion of the newest dock, the Royal Edward, the 
railway companies pay the city for this switching 3d per ton for 
goods of Qasses A, B and C, and 9d per ton for Qasses 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5. The city has on the dock estate 43 miles of railway and ten 
locomotives. 

The quality of construction done by the city is a very valuable 
object lesson to us. Everything is of the very best and most durable 
possible. The warehouses are of brick or of ferro-concrete, and are 
architecturally pleasing. The new tobacco warehouse is of ferro- 
concrete faced with vitrified brick, 200x100 feet, walls at bottom 3 
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feet thick, floors and roof supported by posts about 15 feet apart. 
The building is nine stories high and tutsement, and it is absolutely 
fireproof. The two tobacco warehouses hold about 25,000 casks 
of tobacco. The new grain elevators are similarly built, placed 200 
yards from the dock, and served by endless belt conveyors through 
tunnels, so half a dozen vessels can be loaded or unloaded at once. 
The new Royal Edward dock just dedicated by the King in July 
last, is a magnificent structure. It is large enough to accommodate 
half a dozen great liners at once, but is only the first and outer dock 
in what is hoped will be a long series of docks running eastward 
along the foreshore of the Severn estuary. The tidal range of 40 
feet requires a dock wall and gate over 80 feet deep, in order to 
admit the largest ships at any phase of tide. The walls are of con- 
crete, faced with vitrified paving brick and coped with Norwegian 
granite blocks pointed and keyed with lead. Such construction is 
planned for a thousand years. There is no finer anywhere. It 
makes one hang his head for the shabby and shoddy stuff we line 
our rivers with. 

The present population of Bristol is only a third of a million. 
They have borrowed for harbor improvement since 1848, £4,988,- 
650, or nearly $25,000,000. Their income from the business of the 
port in 1906 was $1,137,067, upon a net register tonnage of 2,112,- 
907, the increase in net tonnage since 1850 being nearly 400 per 
cent. Upon the above obligations the dock estate has been able to 
pay 4.16 per cent, but now the city obtains its loans at 3.5 per cent, 
and the dock estate pays that and lays by a sinking fund as required 
by statute. In case the expenses are not met by the revenue of the 
dock estate, the deficit must be made up from the fund raised by 
general taxation. But very slight call has been made upon the 
pockets of the citizens so far. In all my tour of a score of the 
world's great ports I found nowhere more earnest zeal for the 
development of the port and the city than was in evidence in Bristol. 
The whole community moves as one man, and at a pace and with an 
earnestness and wisdom that must succeed. Bristol now has a first- 
class harbor. Her next great problem lies in enlisting the whole 
hearted support of the railways in her hinterland. As in the case of 
Boston and Philadelphia, her problem is one of establishing fair 
relations with the systems of transportation on her landward side. 
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The Scottish Lowlands 

The bwlands of Scotland have in all periods of history been 
the wealthiest and most densely populated part of the country. They 
have a fiat surface and rich soil, and they have also almost all of the 
mineral wealth of the country — a considerable deposit of coal, oil 
shale and iron — and because of this the bulk of the manufacturing 
industry. The area is not large, it is only 42 miles from Glasgow 
to Edinburg. And since the minerals are most largely on the west 
slope, Glasgow is the metrc^lis and port. 

The Port of Glasgow 

It is rather striking to notice that Glasgow, though one of the 
world's great industrial and commercial cities, is the focus of an 
area of not much over 25 miles radius. It is the only large city in 
the region and in its growth and the character of its institutions 
reflects not only the wealth of natural resources, but also the sterling 
quality of the population making use of the natural advantages. 

In organization and administration of the port we find in Glas- 
gow several of the features familiar at Liverpool and Newcastle. 
The port was managed for generations (1611-1825) by the mag- 
istrates and town council. Various changes were made in the form 
of organization during the next generation, and in 1858 an act was 
passed establishing a Port Trust, which has held up to date and 
which is interesting as combining without the trust idea an intimate 
and increasing municipal interest. Since the most of the modem 
port development was done by the trust as organized by the act of 
1858, it will be instructive to record the form of organization therein 
provided. The trust was administered by an incorporated body of 
twenty-eight trustees, who gave their services gratuitously, consist- 
ing of: 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow (the Mayor). 

Fifteen members representative of the shipping, mercantile and 
trading interests of Glasgow, viz.: 

Two chosen by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Two chosen by the Merchant's House. 

Two chosen by the Trades House ; and 

Nine elected by the ship owners and harbor rate payers.* 

The Merchant's House and Trades House are associations of 
guilds handed down from the middle ages, both bodies exercising a 

* Handbook of IndUBtries of Weal Scotland, article on Clyde Naylffation, 
by T. R Mackensie, General Manager and Secretary to the Clyde Kavigation. 
Olaflfow, 1901. 
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very powerftil influence in the local social and industrial activities. 
The body as thus incorporated and known as the ''Qyde Naviga- 
tion/' has given us the modem port of Glasgow. It has created a 
harbor out of grain fields and pastures. Where almost within the 
memory of living men the Qyde could be forded, is now a channel 
admitting vessels of 28 feet draft To accomplish this the bed of 
the river has been lowered between 24 and 28 feet for nearly 20 
miles, and this has required a dredging in the last seventy years of 
over 72,000,000 cubic yards of material. The trust has been always 
a very efficient business organization. The port is not worked for a 
profit. The Clyde trustees are the only navigation authority within 
the port. Their powers include (a) deepening, widening and 
straightening the river; (b) its lighting and buoying; (c) the con- 
struction of docks; (d) the borrowing of money for works, and (e) 
the levying of rates on all vessels and goods. There has never been 
any municipal or national guaranty rates or assistance of any kind. 
Since the Clyde for 18 miles is either actually or potentially a 
harbor, towns down below the limits of Glasgow have become inter- 
ested in harbor facilities, and after much agitation for representation 
in the trust, an act was passed by Parliament in 1905 raising the 
number of trustees to 42 to be chosen as follows : 

Twenty-four chosen members: 

10 by the Corporation of Glasgow. 
2 by the County Council of Lanark. 
1 by the County Council of Dunbarton. 
1 by the Town Council of the Burgh of Govan. 
1 by the Town Council of the Burgh of Partick; 
1 by the Town Council of the Burgh of Dumbarton. 
1 by the Town Council of the Burgh of Renfrew. 

1 by the Town Council of the Burgh of Clydebank. 

2 by Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow. 
2 by Merchant's House of Glasgow. 

2 by Trades House of Glasgow. 

Eighteen elected members : Elected by ship owners and harbor 
rate payers (the electors being those paying £10 of rates in the year 
preceding the election). 

So though the Qyde Navigation is still a trust in form, the 
manner in which the majority of its members are now chosen makes 
it a municipal body, though not looking to the municipalities for any 
financial support. It distinctly lacks the simplicity and independence 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. Enterprising public* 
<(pirited business men regret the increase in number of trustees. The 
hody becomes too unwieldy. It is too easy for a member to find an 
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excuse to stay away. They fed also that it is a mistake to have 
members chosen to represent so many towns and other interests, and 
that the port suffers from the inertia of such a body; and from the 
fact that one who represents one of the lesser towns will take notice 
when the interests of his town are discussed, but lacks interest in 
the general welfare of the port. 

Unlike Liverpool and many other port authorities, the Qyde 
Navigation does no warehousing, handles no railway cars nor light- 
ers, and its sheds are used only for goods in transit. So its earnings 
on the same amount of traffic are less than at Liverpool or Man- 
chester. Nevertheless, it earns a very commendable income, and 
its record is extremely creditable. The following table shows the 
growth in income since 1860, rising in 1907 to almost $3,000,000. 

The Qyde Navigation Total Revenues, 1860-1908 

(From Clyde Navigation Annual Statistics, Year Ended June 30, 1907.) 

1860 £ 97,984 1S90 £356,203 

1865 121,588 1895 353,813 

1870 164,093 1900 441,420 

1875 196,327 1905 513,548 

1880 223,709 1907 547,862 

1885 291,658 Or about $2,800,000 in 1907. 

During 1907 the net register tonnage of vessels arriving at and 
departing from the port was 11,799,613. The tonnage of goods was 
9,795,093, or just about the present lake traffic of the port of Chi- 
cago. From 1858 to January 30, 1907, the total capital investment 
in the improvement of the port has been £8,884,261, or in round 
mmibers, $44,000,000. Bonds have been issued at various rates 
between 3 and 4 per cent and the trust not only pays the running 
expenses and this interest on investment, but sets aside a sinking 
fund as well. 

The Qyde Trust faces the bridge problem, though up to date, 
bridges have been evaded. There are no bridges across the harbor, 
all of the shipping being accommodated below Glasgow bridge, the 
lowest bridge on the Clyde. But the trust supplies ferries at vari- 
ous crossings, and "duthas'^ or passenger boats ply between ports 
up and down the river. The charges are very low, on the shorter 
ferries as low as one cent per passenger; in fact, the charges are 
based upon the bare cost of operation, there being no intention of 
making a profit. There are twelve ferries in the upper six miles of 
the harbor and in addition two subways, one being a part of a 
subway belt line for passenger service, but not much used. 

The port facilities of the Cylde are of the best. The channel 
now provides 22 feet at low water and 33 feet at high tide. Berth- 
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age is supplied on either bank of the river, 45 per cent of the total 
harbor, and in specially constructed docks or tidal basins 55 per cent 
of the total. The tidal range of eleven feet does not require the 
construction of expensive gates and locks. The total quay front 
in Glasgow is about ten miles. About forty ocean-going vessels can 
be accommodated with berth and sheds at one time. There are 
over fifty acres of floor space in the sheds. The sheds are modem, 
one and two stories high. Movable cranes are furnished on the 
quay, usually one railway track between the shed and the water. 

All construction, as in most other British ports, is very substan- 
tial, of masonry and concrete mostly, and built for all time. 

Inland transportation is almost wholly by rail. Nearly every 
quay is supplied with tracks, 22 miles in all, owned by the trust, and 
connecting with the railway systems of the hinterland. The trust 
has no cars or locomotives, and no charge is made for the use of 
tracks. 

The story of Glasgow has much food for thought for us in 
Chicago. The development of the port made possible the develop- 
ment of the hinterland, and has invited great industries which other- 
wise could never have been established. This is notably true of 
shipbuilding. The coal of the region meets the ore of Spain and 
limestone of Wales upon the banks of the Gyde, and steel navies 
for all the world are born. The Lusitania, largest of ships, was 
built and launched upon the Clyde. Many of the boats for our own 
Great Lakes traffic have come from the yards of the Clyde. The 
record of tonnage built since 1860 shows us what we might be doing 
in Chicago: 

Tonnage of Ships Built on the Qyde, 1860-1907 

(From the Glasgow Herald, December 31, 1907.) 

1860 47,833 1876 174,824 1892 336,414 

1861 66,801 1877 169,710 1893 280,160 

1862 69,967 1878 222,353 1894 340,885 

1863 123,262 1879. . ; 174,750 1895 360,152 

1864 178,505 1880 241,114 1896 420,841 

1865 153,932 1881 341,022 1897 340,137 

1866 124,513 1882 391,934 1898 466,832 

1867 108,024 1883 419,664 1899 491,074 

1868 169,571 1884 296,854 1900 486,337 

1869 192,310 1885 193,453 1901 511,990 

1870 180,401 1886 172,440 1902 516,977 

1871 196,229 1887 185,362 1903 446,069 

1872 230,347 1888 280,037 1904 417,870 

1873 232,926 1889 335,201 1905 539,850 

1874 262,430 1890 349,995 1906 598,841 

1875 211,824 1891 326,475 1907 619,919 
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Last year's tonnage built on the Qyde is about 50 per cent 
greater than the total tonnage built in American yards in the same 
year, and is about two-thirds as great as all the shipbuilding in the 
world outside of Britain. 

In many other lines of industry, as in textiles, a g^eat growth 
has been possible because of the development of the port. 'The 
extraordinary increase of population and industries adjacent to the 
harbor and river is a proof of process. Our city population has 
doubled since 1863. Partick has grown from 12,000 to 65,000; 
Govan from 9,000 to 90,000; Renfrew from 4,000 to 11,000; and 
Clydebank has developed from green fields and ploughed lands to a 
town of 40,000 inhabitants." The population of the Greater Glas- 
gow is now about 1,000,000, and as prosperous and industrious and 
alert and aggressive as any we can show in America; but with a 
vastly greater interest in the welfare of the average individual, and 
with a more conscious community interest in the solution of social 
problems of all kinds than can be found anywhere in America or 
than can be hoped for in the next generation. 

The London Basin 

The rich farming lands of the south of England, especially 
those of the Thames basin, in the early centuries gave rise to the 
greatest population density and wealth in England, and the Thames 
estuary opening out toward the continent, fixed at London, as the 
head of navigation, the metropolis and most important port of the 
realm. When the Dutch supremacy on the sea was shattered in the 
seventeenth century, the importance of the British merchant marine 
and of the port of London rose at once to the first rank, an eminence 
still held, and only within a decade or so threatened by the rise of 
other nations and centers. 

The Port of London 

London has always been a great entrepot, importing from all 
the earth the widest variety of goods, making the world's largest 
market from which by re-shipment world-wide markets of lesser 
rank have been supplied. A market thus established has the greatest 
tenacity, an inertia extremely hard for other rising ports to over- 
come. So it comes about that London now is the world's head- 
quarters for wool, ivory, spices, rubber, tea, diamonds and various 
other articles of commerce. But in spite of market inertia, various 
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commodity headquarters, once in London, have been won to other 
ports. Liverpool now^ has grain, meats and tobacco, and New York 
and Havre take turns as headquarters for coffee. And it is inevit- 
able that other markets will in time be lost, for London is not hold- 
ing her own. The population of London, now about 7,000,000, 
increases with a rate and uniformity hardly equaled in any other 
metropolis, but the rate of growth of the commerce of the port is 
exceeded by New York, Antwerp and Hamburg. London today in 
net register tonnage stands below these three ports. 

The far-sighted, public-spirited men of the port of London have 
watched this slowing up in the business of the port for the last 
decade. They realized that the condition is largely due to the 
method, or lack of method, of port administration. For London, 
like most of our American ports, is like Topsy in "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," who "jest growed." As a consequence the administration 
of the port of London is the most complicated on record. Quoting 
from The Port of London ; Minutes of Evidence 3343-4 : "The chief 
authorities are: 

"The Thames Conservancy : for the conservancy of the whole of 
the Thames, including the port, the area of its jurisdiction in the 
port differing in limits for various purposes ; 

"The Trinity House of Deptford Strond : for pilotage, lighting 
and buoying from London Bridge seawards ; 

"The City Corporation: for port sanitary purposes from Ted- 
dington lock seawards ; 

"The Watermen's and Lightermen's Company: in the business 
of lighterage and barge service ; 

"And many other authorities with statutory powers, which have 
to be taken into account, such as the dock companies and other com- 
panies, and several local authorities." 

The Thames Conservancy is a governmental board with varied 
powers, extending over the entire Thames basin; "channel mainte- 
nance, regulation of navigation, supervision of all explosives and 
petroleum, the maintenance of all public moorings, the use of which 
are free to ships ; the marking, watching and removal of wrecks and 
obstructions from the channel, the dredging of the river for the 
improvement and maintenance of navigation, the prevention of 
pollution." The Trinity House is likewise a government board, 
responsible for the lighting of coasts and harbors not locally pro- 
vided for; it licenses and regulates pilots, examines all persons who 
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are qualifying for position of dodc master, masters and mates of 
vessels. The Watermen's and Lightermen's Company is a vigorous 
specimen of the mediaeval gild, controlling the character of service, 
charges and personnel of the barge and lighter business of the port 
The Corporation of London is at once the sanitary, police and fire 
authority of the port. It safeguards the port from entrance by way 
of the river of infection and disease brought in either by persons 
or goods." 

In 1901-2 a Royal Commission made an exhaustive study of 
the Port of London, the result of which was the introduction of a 
bill into Parliament to unify and simplify the port administration. 
The need was urgent, but the problem of compromise or settlement 
with the multitude of conflicting interests in the port was too great, 
and the bill was defeated. 

Another bill was introduced in the sununer session of 1906, 
which has run the gauntlet of all the multitude of opposing interests 
and which in the closing days of the autumn session became a law. It 
is instructive to notice that after the deliberate and exhaustive study 
for a number of years of the port problem, the promoters of this 
bill have adopted practically the Liverpool plan of a public trust, 
of absolute freedom and undivided monopoly control over the port. 
The trust is composed of 24 members as follows : 

Fourteen members elected: 

By payers of port dues, 
Wharfingers, 
Owners of river craft. 

Ten members appointed : 

One by the Admiralty, 

Two by the Board of Trade, 

Three by the London County Council (members of). 

Three by the London County Council (not members of). 

One by the Corporation of London, 

One by Trinity House. 

This port authority is to elect its chairman and vice-chairman, 
who may, but need not be, members of the trust. The trust may pay 
the chairman, vice-chairman and chairman of committees any sal- 
aries it sees fit. The trust is given power to do the business of any 
dock company, and to construct and equip docks, piers, quays, sheds, 
warehouses, railways, etc., and all present dock companies' holdings 
are to be transferred to it. The trust may, on application to the 
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Board of Trade, be given power to acquire land for extension by 
purchase or otherwise than by agreement; to construct and equip 
and to charge to capital any such improvement. The values of all 
properties to be turned over to the trust have been appraised by 
competent disinterested parties and terms arbitrated where neces- 
sary. The result of this valuation is somewhat surprising. The 
nominal value of all docks is given as £24,000,000, and of the 320 
wharves as £13,000,000, a total of docks and wharves of about 
$200,000,000. 

It is most significant for us in Chicago that the best brains in 
Britain, after years of exhaustive study, have adopted the policy of 
Iiaving one powerful independent monopoly in charge of the busi- 
ness of the port. Private interests disappear, and the affairs of the 
port are to be managed as one estate in the interest of all the people 
doing business in the port; and with the intention not of paying 
the largest dividend possible, but of giving the best possible service, 
and paying an interest of only about 3 per cent on the actual capital 
investment. 

The London port facilities are very extensive. The Thames 
is a harbor of rather excellent quality from London Bridge to Til- 
bury docks, a distance of 22}i miles. At low water there is a chan- 
nel at Tilbury 26 feet deep, falling to 14 feet at London Bridge. 
High tide adds 21 feet to these depths. In spite of this range in tide 
levels, there are 80,000 feet of quay in use on the river banks, and 
half the discharging of cargo of the port is done either at the river- 
side quays or in the open river. To serve this river traffic 62 tiert 
of water moorings provide berths for 121 ships, used by vessels up 
to 5,500 net register tons, and in addition there are 16 swinging 
moorings each for one vessel. Three thousand vessels per year 
use water moorings, and pay no port dues except the slight fee to 
the Thames Conservancy. 

Vessels anchoring in the river or at any quay may be served by 
barge or lighter. These barges flock round a great steamer and take 
its cargo for delivery to any warehouse or quay on the whole water 
front of London harbor. There are over 10,000 of these barges in 
commission, ranging in size from 70 to 200 tons. They are small 
enough so they can go under the bridges and into the canals, and 
so they serve the upper river. The barge is the most characteristic 
feature of London harbor traffic These barges are owned privately 
and pay no port charges whatever. Each barge is licensed by the 
Watermen's Company, and a small annual renewal of from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per year is charged on each owner's fleet. The river is lined 
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on both banks with warehouses and fringed with these barges at 
all times. When one has watched these busy lighters, taking goods 
from any part of the miles of river front to vessels anchored any- 
where else, and seen the flock of barges round a steamer in mid- 
stream, ready to take the boxes, barrels and bales to any one of miles 
of warehouses anywhere in the port, the possibilities of such service 
in Chicago harbor between Calumet, the lake front and the river and 
canal loom large on the imagination, and one cannot escape the 
conviction that our city cannot do better than to give every consid- 
eration possible for the establishment of such facilities here. 

About half the traffic of the port is handled in docks and basins, 
connected with the river by locks so as to maintain a constant level 
of water and to concentrate the handling of freight into a smaller 
area. Until the passage of the recent Harbor Act all the docks were 
owned by private companies, which also furnished the shed and 
warehouse service, but were not at all interested in shipping. About 
80 per cent of the dock business was in the hands of one concern — 
the London and India Docks Company, owning nearly all the dock 
facilities north of the river. South of the river the Surrey Com- 
mercial Docks Company owned all the docks. 

The London and India Docks Company controlled the dock sit- 
uation in London. It owned 430 of the 640 acres of water in the 
London docks, and 106,000 feet of the total 143,000 linear feet of 
quay. The estate covered 1,800 acres, had 15,500,000 square feet of 
shed and warehouse floor space, capable of caring for nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons of goods at a time. The best accommodations in the port 
for the largest steamers, the Tilbury docks, 22f^ miles below London 
Bridge, belonged also to this company. On the estate were 80 miles 
of railway, and the company owned and ran 30 locomotives to han- 
dle the freight cars. 

On the whole, the docks and riverside quays of London are not 
well served by railway. The great bulk of freight is handled by 
barge or lurry. The newer docks, the Royal Victoria, Royal Albert 
and Tilbury docks, are well equipped with tracks, as a rule two 
tracks on the quay between the water and the shed, and ample 
switching yards back of the shed. Though the Thames is connected 
by canal with the network of canal systems of central England, canal 
trafiic is not a large element in the business of the port. The canals 
of Britain are in nearly the same state of desuetude as our own 
canals and for about the same reasons. 

One reason why the port traffic of London has not held its own 
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is to be found in the flow of freight from the west, which can come 
via Bristol, Southampton and other ports, and arrive many hours 
sooner by a short rail journey. That is, the London market is more 
and more being served by outlying ports. American meat, for ex- 
aipple, is unloaded at Southampton directly into the delivery wagon, 
and this loaded wagon is carried on the freight car ready to hitch 
the horses to in London — so saving one or two handlings and several 
hours of time. And this is a kind of competition which is inevitable. 
It is a geographic advantage which Southampton and Bristol ought 
to reap. Incidentally, it is a case of competition between railways 
and established water routes, the development at Southampton be- 
ing due almost entirely to the initiative of the London and South- 
western Railway. In similar case, whatever may be done at Bristol 
is again a question of the co-operation of the great railway systems 
between Bristol and London. 

Southampton 

Southampton is thus rising in prominence in proportion as the 
port service of London markets is cheaper or more efficient than 
the trade up the Thames estuary direct. The significance of the port 
lies almost wholly in the fact of its being a gateway for London. It 
is very advantageously placed as a port of call for vessels to and 
from the ports of Northwest Europe. Mails from America are 
landed here for London and the east of England. So {or very good 
reasons the business of the port is expanding. But its importance is 
always to be limited by the service it can share with Bristol, 
Plymouth, Harwich and others as a gateway for London. 

The London and Southwestern Railway owns and operates its 
own docks, quays, sheds, warehouses and railway trackage. As to 
efficiency of management and quality of facilities offered, there is no 
question. There is evident here again the very great advantage in a 
practical monopoly of the business of the port, as is so patent at 
Liverpool and Manchester, with some obvious additional advantages 
for the attraction of traffic, such as a fusion of port dues with the 
through railway rates to London, in such a way as to make the 
through rate more attractive to the shipper than he might get by 
dealing with an independent port authority and the railway company 
individually. 

The Welsh Goal Field and Its Port 

On the south flank of Wales where the paleozoic strata dip off 
under the estuary of the Severn, are found the richest coal deposits 
and the best quality of coal of all Britain ; coal superior to most of 
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the West Virginia product and ranking next in quality to our best 
anthracite. This coal is in demand as steam coal over all the earth, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the Welsh coal is burned in 
every port under the sun. This coal is the one product in a very 
limited hinterland, which is responsible for the rise of Cardiff, the 
largest coal-shipping port in the world, and the place where greatest 
progress has been made in the business of handling coal. 

The Port of Cardiff 

The Port of Cardiff is the best case in Britain of an exclusively 
private development The entire port and all its business is almost 
exclusively the work of one corporation, practically of one man, the 
Marquis of Bute. This man, owning very extensive coal deposits 
in the hills back of Cardiff, established this port in order to ship his 
coaL Docks were built and a railway to serve them, and being 
defeated in Parliament in an attempt to get his own railway line 
back to his coal lands, his road was made a terminal railway com* 
pany, the Cardiff Railway Company, of which the Bute Docks Com- 
pany is a part. Seven different railway systems have lines to the 
docks and the major part of export coal from South Wales goes 
from this port, constituting about nine-tenths of the export tonnage. 
Because of this shipment of coal the port of Cardiff ranks third in 
Britain on the basis of tonnage, while on the basis of value of 
imports it ranks seventeenth. But in the one great business of 
liandling coal the efficiency of management is unrivaled. Not only 
do they handle coal at a faster rate than elsewhere in Britain, but 
they load it with less waste from breakage than anywhere else on 
earth. A Cardiff invention called the Lewis-Hunter system is in 
use. The average carload of coal is 10 tons. The car is picked up 
bodily by a crane, and its load slides out one end into a square steel 
box or cage, which holds it easily. This cage is then swung over 
the coamings and to the bottom of the hold of the vessel. The 
bottom of the cage is a four-sided cone, supported from the apex 
by a rod which passes up through the coal to the cable of the crane. 
The box is lifted away from the bottom, allowing the coal to slide 
out on all sides, the bottom later being pulled up through the coal. 
The least possible breakage ensues, the coal trimming itself, and 
distributing the "small" evenly through the hold. 

As at Bristol, the tide has a great range, in this case of 36 feet. 
So all docks must be provided with locks and gates, enormously 
expensive, and even then vessels may not come in at low tide. The 
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harbor has a water area of 161 $4 acres, not cotrnting certain pools 
for the storage of lumber, and a total quay length of 6>4 miles. 

The Dock Company has an absolute monopoly of the port, fur- 
nishes its own light and hydraulic power, lights and buoys the port, 
has a railway trackage for 20,000 cars at a time, and sheds and 
warehouses, including cold storage for an extensive trade. The 
Cardiff Railway Company is capitalized at $35,000,000. A single 
dock of recent construction, the Queen Alexandra, cost $11,250,000. 

The Paris Basin 

Analogous to the basin of the Thames, and like the opposite 
page of an open book, lies the rich valley of the Seine river, with 
Paris at its focus. 

The Port of Havre 

The natural gateway to this populous and wealthy basin is Havre, 
the first seaport of France, on the right bank of the Seine at its 
mouth, standing in the very edge of the deep and unobstructed 
English Channel. No port on the Continent of Europe has so fine a 
position for the trade of the world, and the wonder is that it has not 
developed faster. Napoleon recognized its significance and is 




Pig. 12. The Port of Havre showing the new project. 

quoted by the Normans with pleasure: "Paris, Rouen and Havre 
are one city, and the Seine is the principal street." It is in the 
direct path of the ocean liners from the North Sea to America, the 
most natural focus for the trade of west central Europe, 
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Inquiry discloses that Havre has lagged behind Antwerp and 
Other North Atlantic ports because of the most clumsy method of 
harbor administration ever devised, instructive to us in America as 
a condition to be avoided. It is the French plan, and applies to all 
her harbors equally. The public-spirited men of Havre have watched 
the increase in the size and demands of modem shipping, and the 
splendid growth of rival ports, knowing all the while that the fault 
lies in the French system, which has lodged too much power in the 
state authority, and that a sensible organization of port authority 
could put Havre where she rightfully belongs in the front rank of' 
the world's greatest ports. When the Chamber of Commerce ol 
Havre started a strong agitation in 1882 to get an enabling act for 
adequate harbor facilities to keep pace with the demands of com- 
merce, the effort was rewarded with the desired act in 1895 — ^thir- 
teen years merely to get the act.* Then by the cumbersome method 
of distributed responsibility and divided authority, it has taken 
another thirteen years to get as far along as the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board may get in a two hours' session. 

And it is not to be wondered at that time is consumed, and plans 
obsolete before a spade is turned. The proposition for the harbor 
extension now in construction went from office to office between 
authorities, and back and forth twenty-five times! If there were 
no opposition, every one anxious for it and pushing it, this gamut 
would require eighteen months as a minimum. 

Then, too, the situation is all the more deplorable that the city 
must raise about 78 per cent of the cost of an improvement, though 
the city interests have no power in choice of plan or method of con- 
struction, and in the administration of the finished harbor only frag- 
ments of power and these compromised by the state supervision. 
Here is a world's record for divided authority: 

1. Minister of Marine has: 

(1) The pilot service, and 

(2) The police for mariners and ships in part. 

2. Minister of Public Works: 

(1) New works under engineers of "Ports et Chaus- 
secs," 

(2) General policing of the docks, and 

(3) Equipment and lighting of the docks. 

3. Minister of the Interior: 
(1) Sanitary service, and 

••«Bzploltatlon et Administration des Porta Maritime." Rapport presente 
(to the Havre Chamber of Commerce) par M. Maurice Taconet, au nom de la 
commission de I'autonomie des Ports. Havre, 1906. 
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(2) Polidng the quays, and 

(3) Lighting the quays (city expense). 

4. Minister of Finance : 

( 1 ) Collection of dues and fees, 

(2) Interpretation of tariffs^ 

(3) Regulation of hours of loading and unloading. 

5. Minister of Conunerce : 

(1) In everything undertaken by the Chamber of 
Commerce; in the mechanical equipment; sheds 
and warehouses, etc. 

So there are three sets of police, with constant invitation to 
friction, very slow of settlement; two harbor masters and sets of 
harbor rules and regulations ; and the rights of the city, and its in- 
terests always to be settled by bureau officials in Paris. 

Havre has now the coveted legislative permission to enlarge 
her harbor and bring it up to modem requirements. Much good 
work has been done since 1900, and the result of it is shown in a 
very rapidly increasing tonnage. In 1900 the net register tonnage 
was 4,400,000, and had been almost at a standstill for two decades. 
In the seven years since then the net register tonnage has doubled, 
standing now at 8^37,000. In this interval only New York and 
Antwerp in all the world show a slightly more rapid growth. 

The harbor enlargement is undertaken in the face of the serious 
physical handicap of the drifting sand of an estuary opening wide to 
a tidal range of 25 feet. But Havre is placed at the extreme south- 
west point of the north shore of the estuary, and has built a great 
mole out into the teeth of the sea, which provides the entrance on 
one side of the delta, and hence easily defended from the drifting 
sand. The work was begun in 1896, and was to have been finished 
in eight years, but for reasons above indicated, the construction is 
delayed, and it will be some years yet before it will be finished.* 

This extension as now provided for, will more than double the 
accommodation of the harbor, and will provide berths and turning 
basins 2,800 x 2,000 feet, and with a depth which will care for the 
largest vessels we have any reason to look for within a century. 
The harbor entrance and great basins are added by reclaiming the 
shallow foreshore of the estuary, and this has been so planned as 
to make this entrance lead on into new additions to the harbor to 
be in turn won from the estuary farther eastward as the need may 
arise. The one unit of new work now in creation, will cost, just 

^Brindaau, Louis, "Le Port du Havre; Son etat actual; la Nouvaau Pro jet; 
Le Havre. 1907." 
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sea wall, channel and basins alone, without sheds or equipment, the 
round sum of $17,000,000. In ten years according to present plans, 
the largest ship on the sea can come to Havre at any stage of tide. 

Next to an inert central government, the merchants of Havre 
have been handicaped by a stubborn, privately owned railway, the 
H Western Railway Company. As in so many other places the natural 

expansion of the city has been subject to the whim of railway man- 
agement, remote and not actively interested in the development of 
the city. For some years the purchase of the railway by the gen- 
eral government has been contemplated, and in this time scarcely a 
sou has been spent upon it to improve the service or advance the 
interests of its patrons. 

The new work now partly finished, provides an outer harbor 
of 175 acres with an entrance 656 feet wide, approached by a chan- 
nel 964 feet wide, and with a minimum depth of 29 feet 6 inches. 
There are 10 inner basins with a combined water area of 200 acres, 
and with 40,500 linear feet of quay. 

The construction of docks, quays, and sea wall is of the highest 
order of excellence; cut stone, brick and concrete being the mate- 
rials used. One of the finest lines of transatlantic vessels, the 
French Transatlantic Company, has Havre as its home port, and 
their new terminal where passengers are landed is the finest in ex- 
istence. The building is two story, the first floor being devoted to 
freight, the second floor to passenger service. The shed is of steel 
and concrete. Passengers land under cover, into waiting rooms 
finished in mahogany and leaded glass, and with every necessary 
convenience ; rest rooms, writing and reading rooms, service rooms, 
telegraph and telephone ; a very inviting place. 

The warehousing in this port is carried on by a private mon- 
opoly, working under permit and supervision of the city. The newer 
sheds are of brick and iron, rather frail looking, but well served 
with traveling cranes along the quay, and with railway tracks front 
and rear. One gets the impression that most of the goods are han- 
dled across the quay by dray, or "le camions," as they call it 

The long neglect of the harbor of Havre reminds us of our 
own case in Chicago. The plan so successfully carried out of mak- 
ing a magnificent harbor by reclaiming as much as they choose of 
the shallow estuary off shore, is very significant and instructive in 
view of our own need and opportunity on the lake front. Havre 
has now a population of only 130,000. Since 1831 there has been 
spent upon the harbor over $42,000,000, three-fourths of which has 
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been raised by the city. The heroic efforts and success of the busi- 
ness men of Havre to win harbor success from a sluggish and indif- 
ferent bureaucracy and against the deadening influence of an 
antagonistic railway monopoly in the hinterland, should give us 
inspiration for our own harbor problem. 

The Valleys of Germany and Their Ports 

Germany has a population of 60,000,000» Switzerland of 3,300,- 
000, the Netherlands of 5,500,000, and Belgium of 7,000,000. These 
people occupy the central part of the northwest slope of Europe, a 
rich agricultural region, rich also in coal, iron and other minerals, 
and hence rapidly developing as manufacturing communities. The 
rivers Schelde, Rhine, Weser and Elbe are the chief natural high- 
ways of this slope, and the river mouths have thus become the foci 
of a great and increasing international trade. Three of these cen- 
ters, Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg have within a generation, 
become commercial ports of the first rank, and it will well repay 
us to look with some care into the reasons for tl^is rapid growth. 

The Port of Antwerp 

Belgium is one of the richest maufacturing regions of the 
world, the industries growing out of the service of the coal deposits 
of East Belgium. Through this rich area the river Schelde leads 
northward to the North Sea, where Antwerp at the head of deep 
water navigation has become the second port of the world as meas- 
ured by net register tonnage. A network of canals connects the 
Schelde with the Seine, Meuse and Rhine, and leads the freight to 
and from a rather wide hinterland. In addition to this there is ex- 
cellent railway connection to the coal fields and the Paris basin at 
the south and to the rich and populous manufacturing region at the 
Ruhr coal field on the middle Rhine. 

The valleys of the Meuse and Rhine lead much more directly 
to Rotterdam and for this reason Rotterdam is a close and active 
rival of Antwerp as a gateway of West Germany. 

Administration. Antwerp is very fortunate in the organization 
of port administration and we will discover that much of the recent 
growth of the rival ports of west Europe is due to the wisdom and 
singleness of purpose of the port administration. The case of Ant- 
werp is that of municipal monopoly, though a small part of the 
river front is owned by the state. 

The city council of 39 members, presided over by the Burgo* 
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master (mayor), is the highest authority.* The council chooses 
from its own number a harbor commission of five members, of 
which the Burgomaster is the chairman. In this commission there 
are secretaries of commerce and public works. The state under- 
takes the policing of the port, lighting and buoying, the ferries, and 
the collection of dues. To facilitate the smooth running of the port 




Pig. 13. The Port of Antwerp showing projected improvements. 

a special consultative commission is formed, consisting of five state 
ofiicials, two city officials, and two members representing private in- 
terests, as follows: 
From the state: 

Director of Railways of the Antwerp district, 
The Chief of the Railway Freight Terminals, 
The Local Engineer-in-Chief of Roads and Railways, 

^Notice sur le Port d'Anvers (by M. Ferd. Kinart, Chief Engineer), Brus- 
sels* 1906. 
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The Director of Pilots and Chief of Harbor Police, 

The Collector of Customs. 
From the city : 

The Chief Engineer, 

The Harbor Master. 
To represent private interests: 

Two Members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

This consultative committee is an active body with a direct in- 
terest in the affairs of the port, and corresponds somewhat to the 
"Board" at Liverpool 

The port is divided into two very unequal parts, the major 
portion offering 11 miles of wharfage, was built wholly at the ex- 
pense of the city. The minor portion of the harbor consists of 
about 3}i miles of the right bank of the Schelde in the south edge 
of the town. And though these quays were built by the state, they 
have been handed over to the harbor authority of the city for ad- 
ministration. 

The- present municipal monopoly is of recent origin, for Ant- 
werp in 1874 gave a private company the rights of operation in the 
harbor. The company, however, was incompetent, and the city, in 
order to make the service of the harbor adequate to the increasing 
demands of commerce, took over the ownership and operation of 
all the harbor equipment in 1890, since which time no port on earth 
has shown a more remarkable development. From fifth rank in 
1870 the port has risen to second in all the world in 1906, with 19,- 
662,000 net register tons entered and cleared ; and in the last decade 
her rate of increase has been most rapid of all. 

Port Facilities. — ^Antwerp illustrates as well as any port that 
can be named, the fact shown in various lands, that in proportion 
as good harbor facilities are provided the traffic of the port and 
country have expanded. "It is an invariable rule that harbor de- 
velopment on modern lines is immediately followed by new shipping 
and increased trade" (Stephens). Let Chicago take notice. 

The total linear wharfage of Antwerp is : Of riverside quays, 
3}^ miles, which can accommodate about 40 vessels at a time; and 
of docks, 11 miles, accommodating a very large number of boats of 
all sizes, from the canal barges and Rhine boats to the largest ocean 
vessels. 

There are on the average about 250 ocean-going vessels in 
port at a time, and several hundred smaller boats. Nowhere else in 
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the score of great ports visited, save at Hamburg, was there evident 
so much activity in shipping. 

There is most excellent service in sheds and cranes. The sheds 
are about 360x195 feet, and sheds and tracks are arranged so that 
each shed with its trackage is a unit. The area of floor space in 
sheds is over 75 acres. Almost all of the sheds are of the one-story 
type. As a rule they stand well back from the edge of the quay 
with from one to three railway tracks in front, making it convenient 
to handle the freight from the rail to the ship direct. The 
sheds are made of steel with flat tar and gravel roofs, and walls of 
corrugated steel, which in the latest construction make use of an 
American invention, rolling up out of the way like a roll-top desk. 
The sheds along the city front have the roof made into a broad 
promenade overlooking the river and the shipping, a very pleasant 
feature, and one much appreciated by the people. The floors of all 
sheds are of Belgian block, and the drays drive everywhere through 
them as required. 

In the newer installation the three railway tracks and the 
front of the shed are served by the finest cranes yet devised. These 
cranes have a single rail of track on the edge of the quay, and rise 
high above the cars on the three railway tracks and reach across 
them to the roof of the shed where the other track rail is placed. 
The railway tracks are arranged so that service at front, middle 
and rear of the shed can be given without interference with trackage 
of any other shed. Out-freight accumulates in the shed on the quay 
side of the middle track, in-freight on the far side from the quay. 
The handling of freight is most expeditiously done; the service is 
very efficient. 

In warehouses the city is again far ahead of most other ports. 
The city owns six great buildings of absolutely fireproof construc- 
tion. Across the street from the main quay and sheds on the river 
front, four of these buildings stand in an impressive row. They 
are four stories high, of ferro-concrete, faced with cream-colored 
repressed brick, and have much architectural merit. They are sep- 
arated from each other by stone-paved courts of generous width for 
fire protection. They are really beautiful buildmgs, and they offer as 
dean and neat an exterior as a series of art galleries. Railway 
tracks run on the ground level along the mid-line of the series, to 
serve them all. Freight elevators serve all floors; the rooms are 
separated from each other by concrete walls and entrance to any 
room is by the elevator or by a concrete balcony on the outside dl 
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the building. Nowhere else is there such absolute security provided 
for goods in storage. These warehouses are rented by the month, 
the rental varying from two cents per square foot on the ground 
floor to four mills per square foot on the top floor. 

Inland Transportation. — ^The railways are owned and run by the 
government in Belgium. The state is equally interested in develop- 
ing the interior waterways. There are over 1,200 miles of canals in 
Belgium alone, and these canals join as in one great system with 
those of Holland, France and Germany. The railways have through 
service to the great centers in the adjoining countries. All the 
transportation interests focus upon the harbor and conditions are 
thus ideal for a development without friction of all the agencies of 
transportation. It is for this reason that this port shows such 
phenomenal growth. In 1870 the net register tonnage of ocean 
vessels entered was 1,100,000, while in 1907 it rose to over 11,000,- 

Table of Tonnage Entered at 
Antwerp, 18S0-1907 

Tons. 

1850 200,000 

1800 425,000 

1870 1,100,000 

1880 2,600,000 

1890 4,500,000 

1900 0,700,000 

1907 11,181,226 

000. In 1904 there were 73 different navigation companies doing a 
regular business in the port. With the expansion of the harbor the 
interior waterways have had a phenomenal development. In the 
thirty-four years the tonnage has been multiplied by seven, while 
the average boat has grown to five times its size in 1870. As a 
matter of fact, the boats enter with about seven-eighths of a full 
load on the average, and leave with about four-fifths of a full load. 
The railway traflic has had a similar development, though less 
strongly marked. Less than a million tons were received by rail in 
1870 and over four and a half million tons came by rail in 1903. 
This is an increase of five times in thirty-three years. In 1903 the 
freight received by rail and boat was: By rail, 2,369,563 tons; by 
boat on canals and river, 5,529,673 tons. This is a very striking 
comparison and should be food for thought for us in Chicago. Here 
is Antwerp, second port in the world, receiving more than twice as 
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much freight from the interior waterways as is received by rail. 
Think what we could do in Chicago's hinterland with water trans- 
portation, if there were the same emphasis laid upon its development 
as is given to the railways. 

For the traffic of the Rhine a special boat has been developed. 
It is made of steel, runs to 400 feet in length, to 47 feet in beam, 
but draws less than 10 feet of water even when its load is 3,500 
tons. The largest of these boats do not come to Antwerp, but they 
are common at Rotterdam and will be more fully described later. 
The harbor is full of these boats at all times. Some of them have 
their own power, and draw a train of barges not so supplied. They 
do a great service as lighters, loading and unloading the great ves- 
sels as they lie at the quay. They also do a very great warehouse 
service, holding the merchant's stock a year or more if necessary, 
ready to deliver at any time and place desired. 

Growth of City and Port. — In the thirty years from 1874 to 
1904 the city of Antwerp increased in population from 153,169 to 
301,647. That is, the city doubled in population, while its commerce 
increased between five and seven times. Antwerp is a commercial 
rather than an industrial town. And the business men of Antwerp 
are perfectly well aware of their commercial advantage. They have 
worked as one man to develop their port to its present high standing, 
and they see the possibilities of an unlimited future development. 
The old docks built by Napoleon a hundred years ago, stone walls 
and quays most substantial, are as busy as ever, though because of 
shallow sills, taking only the lesser vessels. A cluster of newer docks 
has been added to the northward, all of them closed off by gates 
from the 15 feet of tide in the river. The construction is of the fin- 
est ; of concrete, brick or stone faced, coped with granite, the quays 
paved with granite blocks and brick. And though the capacity of 
the harbor has been doubled and trebled in the last thirty years, the 
demand pushes hard on construction. So the city has, after mature 
consideration, planned a marvelous great harbor extension, which, 
if carried out in full, will make the harbor of Antwerp the finest in 
the world. The docks and basins of the harbor are now at the 
north or down-stream end of the town, where the river bends sharply 
to the west. There are now nine docks connected by locks clustered 
around this bend. The ninth and farthest north is the first stage in 
the new extension (Fig. 13, p. 55). The plan is ultimately to provide 
a new channel for the river for five miles to the northwest, making a 
continuation of the broad curve which approaches the city from the 
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south, and cutting off seven miles of the present river which extends 
west of the present docks. This will remove two very sharp curves 
in the channel and will provide a tiddess basin six miles long for an 
anchorage. The great dock system will lie to the northeast of the 
new channel, and parallel with it, and will consist of a channel 750 
feet wide and four and five-eighths miles in length, connecting with 
the river by a lock at the northwest or down-stream end. Opening 
off from this channel to the eastward are nine slips 600 feet wide 
by about 4,000 feet long, to be lined on each side by sheds and rail- 
way tracks. There will be three turning basins of 1,300 feet diame- 
ter placed about a mile and a half apart, and at the western end a 
turning basin of about 1,600 feet diameter. Land has been reserved 
all around this extension for railway trackage and warehousing, and 
running completely round the docks, and through the reservation a 
grand boulevard and pleasure drive will be built The land reserved 
for this extension is five miles long and 2yi miles at the widest, and 
has an area of over eight square miles. The first half mile of this 
new dock system is already in commission, and though not quite 
finished, it is crowded with ships and barges, serving to its limit 
even before sheds and tracks can be supplied. It is the plan now to 
begin construction on the next section, consisting of two slips and a 
turning basin, just as soon as this first section is completed. 

It is estimated that the entire group of new docks will cost 
$55,000,000, exclusive of the river diversion, and will give Antwerp 
a total of 38 miles of quay, and five miles of quiet anchorage in the 
old bed of the Schelde. The total capital cost of the port to date is 
$45,000,000. 

The Port of Rotterdam 

The logical gateway to the rich Rhine valley is the mouth of 
the Rhine river and Rotterdam occupies this position of advantage. 
With the richest part of Europe as a hinterland, this fortunate port 
is placed quite as favorably for handling the traffic of the world as 
is London. But between the city and the sea lies nineteen miles of 
the mud flats of the Meuse distributary of the Rhine, rapidly silting 
and treacherously shifting in channel. So long as boats drew only 
10 feet of water, the passage from Rotterdam to the sea at times of 
flood tide was made with no great difficulty. But during the nine- 
teenth century boats were increasing rapidly in size, and for lack 
of channel and harbor facilities the town was being left on one side 
in the world of commerce. The merchants of Rotterdam worked 
vigorously to improve the harbor, and succeeded in having the gov- 
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eminent cut a new and direct channel from Vlaardingen 14 miles to 
the sea. This channel was finally completed in 1896 at a cost of 
about $9,000,000. This New Waterway, as it is called, now gives a 
free channel of 27 feet at low water up to the quays of Rotterdam. 

Adfninistration. — Rotterdam is a very old port, and its history 
has been a checkered one, but only the latest events are of signifi- 
cance to us at this time. In the middle of last century the need of 
better harbor facilities was pressing, and charmed with the success 
of the trust administration in some of the larger ports of Britain, a 
private company was formed in 1873 and the port given over to its 
management. But the upbuilding of a great port was too large an 
undertaking for the private corporation and after sinking nearly 
$6,000,000 in the venture, it failed to meet its interest obligations. 




Fig. 14. The New V^aterway, Rotterdam to the Sea. 

and in 1882 its rights were canceled by the city, the entire harbor 
ownership and management being assumed by the mtmicipality. 
Then a vigorous, earnest, determined policy of development was 
inaugurated which has worked wonders. The plan of organization 
adopted is that of a strict and complete municipal monopoly. The 
harbor problem is attacked as a matter of common public concern, 
just as are the questions of water supply, gas, electric light, the care 
of streets and the like. The harbor affairs are handled as part of the 
regular city business. The construction is in the hands of the office 
of Public Works, and the City Engineer's office has the enpneering 
part of it in hand. The collector is a city official. The policing of 
the harbor is part of the regular work of the city police department. 
In short, every detail in the construction and conservation of the 
port is city work, recognized as a most important part of the city 
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administration. For it is very plainly perceived in Rotterdam that 
the development of the port is the sole means of giving her mer- 
chants an equal chance at the great prize of international traffic. 

That this type of port administration has been the best possible 
for the city and her merchants, there isn't a shadow of doubt, as the 
record of her phenomenal growth most amply proves. 

Port Facilities, — ^The New Meuse river flows through the town 
and forms practically one large harbor basin. The current is slight, 
and the tidal range is only about 4 feet, hence no gates or locks are 
necessary. The material to be handled is all mud or sand, hence the 
problems of construction are relatively simple. The case is almost 




Fig. 15. The Port of Rotterdam showing the Waattieveii Bztenaion. 

identical with ours at Chicago. In the river a series of 62 buoys 
provides for the mooring of 32 sea-going ships at a time. Along the 
river on either bank are quays and havens, or basins opening off 
from the river, 57 separate quays and docks in all, having a linear 
quay extension of 23 miles and a water area of 460 acres. New 
basins have been added from time to time in the last twenty years, 
but as in Antwerp, the demand for docks and anchorage presses 
hard upon the supply. So there is adopted the plan of making a 
new great basin, the Waalhaven, on the left margin of the Meuse to 
the southwest of the town toward the sea. This addition will more 
than double the water area of the port, and the first two slips, or 
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about one-tenth of the entire area, are already dredged out and in 
use for the mooring of sea-going vessels. 

Sheds are not so much in evidence here as elsewhere, as a great 
deal of the loading and unloading is done in the open basin, the 
vessels lying moored at dolphins and flocks of barges and Rhine 
boats pressing round to serve the freight to or from the ship. 

Inland Transportation. — ^Two systems of railway, one owned, 
the other controlled by the state, put Rotterdam in close connection 
with the industrial centers of the hinterland. A belt railway line 
close round the town connects all the railway tracks and serves all 
the quays on either bank of the river. This belt line is a city under- 
taking also. But of far greater importance is the Rhine and its 
tributaries, and the network of canals all over the Netherlands and 
reaching on into Belgium, France and Germany. Focusing on Rot- 
terdam as the point of greatest commercial opportunity are 130 
lines of steamboats and 360 lines of sailing vessels plying the waters 
of the interior. 

Rotterdam is growing very rapidly as a port of trans-shipment 
for northwest Europe, sharing in this trade with Antwerp and 
Hamburg. All three of these ports are taking over this important 
trade from London; for London is not holding her own in this 
traffic. The up-Rhine flow of freight is thus largely a matter of 
trans-shipment at Rotterdam and Antwerp. So it will be instructive 
to set down here a record of the traffic entered at Rotterdam (see 
de Jongh : le Port de Rotterdam, 7th Edn., p. 26) . 

Number of Ocean-going Vessels Entering Rotterdam, and their 

Net Register Tonnage. Also Number of Boats Engaged in 

Inland Water Traffic, and their Total Capacity in- 

Cubic Meters, 1850-1907 





Vessels entered. 


I^ver and Canal Boats 
Entered. 


Tears 


Number 


Net Reg. tons 


Number 


Total cubic 
meters 


1850 

1860 

1870 > 

XoOv •■•. •■■ 

1890 

1900 

1905 

1907 


1940 
2449 
2973 
3456 
4535 
7268 
8302 
9375 


346.180 
592.978 
1,026.348 
1,681.650 
2.918.425 
6.326.901 
8.374.683 
10.197.502 


63.542 

89.969 

115.845 

132.230 

143.2^2 


...... 

4.008.188 

6.916.442 

15.044,049 

20.801.979 

24.648,711 
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This record shows the ocean trai&c of the port trebled in fifty 
years, but it shows also the internal water traffic multiplying itself 
by six in twenty-seven years. This is most illuminating as showing 
what waterways may do where governments are interested in their 
development All rivers and canals in Holland, Germany and 
France are free to all navigators, no tolls at all being charged except 
on certain canalized portions of the rivers Meuse and Main. The 
weight of traffic down the Rhine has increased from 4.6 million tons 
in 1888 to 16 million tons in 1906. Almost 82 per cent of this traf- 
fic is directed to Rotterdam. The increase in this Rhine traffic has 
given rise to a special type of boat, the Rhine boat, very long, very 
flat and with a surprisingly shallow draft. The proportions are 
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Fig. 17. Plan, elevation and cross-eection of Rhineboat. (Alter Kinart.) 



shown in the following illustration (I^ig. 16) and in the drawings 
(Fig. 17), in which drawing, plan elevation and cross section are 
drawn to scale in meters. These boats are made of steel, the latest 
and largest ones are over 460 feet long and carry 3,500 tons of 
goods and over, with a draft of only 9 feet when fully loaded. The 
Rhine only offers a channel 9 feet 9 inches (3 meters) deep up to 
Cologne, and 6 feet 6 inches (2 meters) to Mannheim. These Rhine 
boats go tandem from two to five in a string, drawn by a tug or by 
one of their number which is supplied with its own power. They 
are a very familiar sight upon the Rhine. Being very efficient as 
carriers, their use us growing rapidly. 

There is even a service of these Rhine Boats from the river 
towns to the seacoast towns of Europe. Cologne and Ruhrort have 
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thus become seaports, doing business with St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Danzig, Stettin, Kiel, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Bremen, London and 
several ports in the Mediterranean. This service is of recent estab- 
lishment, and already handles between 3 per cent and 5 per cent of 
the total traffic of the Rhine. 

The merchants of Chicago should take note. This service is 
already demonstrated. It should certainly be no more difficult to 
establish a service of the Rhine boat type on the Mississippi river 
and make the service to all lake ports, than to do this coasting trade 
in Europe from the Rhine towns. Chicago may well hope to become 
a greater focus of this trade than is Rotterdam, for our hinterland is 
many times richer and our opportunities much greater. 

The following table is interesting as showing not only the in- 
crease in Rhine traffic in the past fifteen years, but also in showing 
the great supremacy of Rotterdam: 

Growth in Up-Rhine Traffic in Metric Tons 

Vu YtMltteyn (1906) p. 171 



Year 


Amsterdam 


Rotterdam 


Belgium 


1890 

1895 


170.365 
242.315 
446.837 
478.920 
597.618 


2.582.791 

3.980.127 

7.846.544 

12.771.807 

14.762.226 

K k v 


1.165.457 
1.571.765 


1900 

1906 

1907 


2.604.632 
4.485.580 
4.937.737 



In all the statistics so far given, no record has been made of the 
small canal craft, market boats, lighters and the like. About 123,500 
such small craft enter the harbor yearly, and they represented in 
1907 a carrying capacity of about 25,000,000 cubic meters. As in 
Antwerp and Hamburg, there is an extensive use made of all these 
barges and Rhine boats as warehouses. No harbor dues whatever 
are charged the small boats, only a sort of annual registration fee 
is collected. So they are cheap and advantageous as warehouses. 
The small boats a generation ago were largely drawn by horses. 
Now the horse has practically disappeared and there is a large and 
growing use of petroleum motors for the propulsion of these small 
craft, and the waterways of Holland are dotted with them. 

The relation of total tonnage of river craft and barges to sea- 
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going vessels is as 10 to 11, or 10 to 12, a ratio that holds rather 
constant with the growth of the port. The growth of railway traf- 
fic is not so marked. For railway carriage is not used at all for the 
cheaper and bulkier commodities, except when low water in the 
upper Rhine causes very high freights on water. The following 
table shows the increase in railway tonnage for a period of years : 

Increase in Railvray Traffic at Rotterdam 

See Vsn YMclsteyn (1906) p. 173 



Tear 


Goods 
sent 


Goods 
Received 


Total 
Tons 


1895 

1900 


799,110 tons 
812,392 " 
626,767 " 
674,275 " 


703.429 

962,319 

1,440,763 

1,355,718 


1.502,559 
1,774,711 


1905 

1906 


2,067,530 
2.029,993 



By comparing the two tables one sees that the total railway 
traffic of 2,029,993 tons in 1906 is only about one-sixth of the goods 
carried by the canal and river boats. 

The Growth of the City. — ^Though the city of Rotterdam is a 
very old one, receiving the rights of a city in 1340, it was never a 
large city until a modem harbor was provided, giving its merchants 
an opening in international trade. In 1850 the city had only 90,000 
inhabitants. This had grown in 1900 to 320,000, and now in 1908 
it has over 400,000, or about 7 per cent of the entire population of 
Holland. This rapid growth is plainly recognized by all as being 
due to the development of the port. 

It would be hard to find a city so small as Rotterdam which has 
undertaken so large a scheme of development with such signal suc- 
cess. The vigor of the people and the faith in the future have made 
the ventures step by step, resulting in one of the world's greatest 
ports. From 1870 to 1908 the city has spent in harbor construction 
and equipment the sum of $30,827,062. This sum includes the city's 
10 per cent share of the cost of making the New Waterway to the 
sea, and also includes what has been paid for bridges and for real 
estate condemned for harbor extension, some part of which is re- 
sold at a large profit. Subtracting such investments, the capital cost 
of the harbor since 1870 is probably not far from $20,000,000. This 
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has been spent by the city alone. Not a dollar has been contributed 
by the general government. 

On the various services the city renders in the port a generous 
income is realized, as the latest reports show. Van Ysselsteyn gives 
the income the city receives directly from the harbor activities for 
the year ending July 1, 1908, as 2,989,850 florins, or $1,195,940. 
Thus as a pure business proposition, the municipality is earning 
about 5 per cent on it$ capital investment. 

The Port of Hamburg 

The strictly German ports of Bremen and Hamburg show us 
much the same development as Rotterdam. And since they are so 
nearly alike, a special study of one of them will suffice, and for our 
purpose the best lesson will be found in the case of the larger city 
of Hamburg. 

The Htnterland.-^The basin of the Elbe river is primarily the 
hinterland of Hamburg, and this is a considerable valley reaching 
nearly 400 miles to the southeast, across the German plain through a 
notch in the Erzgebirge, draining the basin of Bohemia and carrying 
water transportation to far Budweis in Austria. But a network of 
canals connects it across the northern plain with the navigable rivers 
Havel, Oder, Vistula, Prezel and Niemen, to Memel, the most 
northeasterly town in the Empire, and to Ratibor in the far south- 
eastern comer of Silesia. 

This is an extremely rich area, and there is a large movement 
of grain from Russia and Austro-Hungary to the west, and of sugar 
and salt from the farms and mines of Germany. And to the east* 
ward from the Atlantic go great quantities of lumber, grain, fer- 
tilizers and the like. So the Elbe is a very busy river, and to the 
network of waterways is added a number of great railways focusing 
on Hamburg, giving a large invitation to Hamburg to become a 
great commercial metropolis. 

But there are serious natural handicaps against the town. For 
its location on the muddy silting Elbe, 63 miles from the North Sea, 
has required endless labor and skill, and the expenditure of a mint 
of money in order to provide harbor advantages for ocean-going 
craft. So what Hamburg has done is really a record of the energy 
and wisdom of her business men, and the character of her port or- 
ganization and administration. 

Administration, — Hamburg is a free state and, like Bremen, is 
proud of being still one of the Hansa towns, which in the middle 
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ages established their independence from the robber barons, and 
became the guardians and promoters of commerce and all the arts in 
northwest Europe. It is a just and worthy pride; {or to have 
maintained persistently for seven centuries a stable and very efficient 
government, guaranteeing the security of commerce and the rights 
of the merchant and his goods, is no small service. It is a credit 
that no great nation can lay claim to. 

But in common with many other ports of Europe, the rise of the 
steel steamship in the middle of the nineteenth century made de- 
mands upon her port which were not met. The heavy handicap of 
63 miles of muddy estuary held her back, and the favors of inter- 
national trade went to other ports more favorably located or more 
vigorous in meeting the new harbor requirements. 

About the middle of the century direct steamship service was 
established with America and then began a long list of improve- 
ments, which have resulted in making Hamburg a strong competitor 
for the head of the list of world harbors. 

In Germany it is a settled governmental policy to leave harbor 
development and administration to the individual states. In the case 
of Hamburg and Bremen the state is coincident with the city, and so 
the harbor interests are in the hands of the people of the port. 

In Hambtu-g the Senate is the ultimate authority, but that is 
about the same as saying for Chicago that it is in the hands of the 
city council. So in Hamburg and Bremen the administration is to 
all intents and purposes a municipal monopoly. The work of con- 
struction, care and maintenance is distributed among the departments 
of the city-state government The funds, whether for new work 
or maintenance, are raised by the city, just as are moneys for any 
purpose, by bond issues or by taxation. Harbor receipts of all kinds 
are covered into the city treasury, and though the intention is to make 
the harbor work pay its way as nearly as possible, no attempt is made 
to make harbor income and outgo exactly balance. When I asked a 
high official in Hamburg how great a burden the large expense o{ 
harbor development had put upon the taxpayers, he replied with 
some warmth that it had put no burden at all upon them, ''Gar 
nichts I" — an answer given with the evident conviction that the har- 
bor income pays wholly for harbor improvement and harbor mainte- 
nance. This is extremely creditable if true, for there has been enor- 
mous outlay and practically every bit of the facilities for present 
ocean commerce has been provided within this generation. 
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A very strong feature in the administration of Hamburg is that 
of the free harbor. An inner area covering about seven-eighths of 
the harbor area of the city, but doing nearly all the harbor business, 
is treated as a separate country in the matter of tariff. Gioods com- 
ing-into it or going out of it pay no tariff. On land this area is cut 
off from the rest of the city by high walls or barriers^ and every 
entrance and exit is guarded. Goods pass into Germany through the 
hands of customs officials and the customs laws of Germany apply. 
But goods from this free harbor may go out by sea to all the earth 
unhindered. So the raw materials come in free to factories main- 
tained within the walls, and the finished product goes out by sea un- 
hampered by tariff imposition. Goods may be stored in the ware- 
houses any length of time, and reshipped without the payment of a 
duty. If shipped to any point in Germany, the duty is paid only at 
the time of delivery from the free harbor. The privilege of storing 
whole cargoes duty free, from which small orders may be delivered 
at any time to suit the customer, has been of inestimable advantage 
to the merchants of Hamburg. In this free harbor ships may be 
repaired, using duty free material and home labor. As a conse- 
quence, Hamburg has the greatest advantage of all the ports of 
Europe in the trans-shipment business. 

Because of these great advantages a very extensive warehouse 
business is done in the free harbor. The city-state supplies the land 
and leases it to a warehouse company called the Frei Hafen 
Lagerungs Gesellschaft, a private stock company which works under 
conditions fixed by the city. The city specifies the kind of building 
and regulates the charges and operations of the company rather nar- 
rowly. The company is very old and very respectable, a sort of 
aristocracy among the merchants. 

Large factories are being established in the free harbor. Two 
of the largest shipbuilding plants in Germany are within the pale. 

The -manifest success of this free harbor in Hamburg merits 
study by us in America. It ought to prove quite as profitable for us 
here at Chicago as for Hamburg, and it should be an advantage so 
great to our merchants as to put them in control of the markets of 
half the continent. 

Port Facilities. — ^The tide at Hamburg has a range of only 6^2 
feet Hence no locks or gates are necessary and costs and prob- 
lems of construction are relatively simple. The river from Cuxhaven 
at the mouth has a navigable width of 650 feet, and a depth of 26 
feet at low tide, though there is a bar at one place with only 16^ 
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feet at low water. So all the larger boats must wait for high water 
to go up to Hamburg, and the great Atlantic liners of the Hamburg- 
American line have to lighter part of their cai^ at Cuxhaven. 

The harbor of Hamburg consists of the open river and many 
basins alongside, extending for five miles through) the heart of the 
town. These basins offer room for 450 sea-going vessels at a time. 
They have a total water area of 332 acres and there are basins for 
river craft with 132 acres more. A networic of canals and the canal- 
ized Alster river, which joins the Elbe in the town, gives 4S5 acres 
more of water available for small craft. And, as in the other growing 
ports still more room is needed for the increasing commerce, new 
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basins are being added in the southwest or down-stream edge of the 
town. This makes the total water area of the Hambui^ harbor 1,282 
acres, which gives a linear quayage for sea-going vessels of over 
fifteen miles, and riverside accommodation brings this up to nineteen 
miles. In addition to this there are twenty-one miles of riverside 
and canal accommodation for river craft The basins are made 
broad and spacious and mooring posts or dolphins are provided in 
great number, each dolphin consisting of a score or more of wooden 
piles driven into the bottom and chained tc^ther into one large 
post. Ships tying up at these dolphins pay no wharf dues. It is 
estimated that (2 per cent of all the freight in the harbor is handled 
between the ship and the barge direct, and about 38 per cent over 
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the quays between cars and ship. Next to nothing is handled to or 
from the ship by dray. These basin mooring places are quite as busy 
as the quays. Thus the berth accommodation of the port is doubled. 

The sheds are of one story, almost aU of very cheap construc- 
tion, most of them of wood with corrugated iron sides. They are 
about 160 feet wide and from 360 to 1,300 feet long. These sheds 
have a total area of about 91 acres. Most of them are set back two 
or three railway tracks from the edge of the quay, and the newer 
ones have driveways for teams at rear. The older ones stand flush 
upon the water's edge, because so much of the loading and unloading 
is done by lighters, but even these sheds have ample railway tracks 
at the rear. 

The warehouses of the port are a very different matter. They 
are almost universally of brick and those within the free harbor are 
from 6 to 12 stories high, standing in the edge of the water, to be 
served directly from the ship or barge. But most of the 106 acres of 
warehouses are distributed along the canals and basins all over the 
city, being served mostly by the harbor barges. These barges are 
everywhere and always busy. There are 4,000 of them devoted en- 
tirely to harbor service, and not going out of the city. As in other 
German ports, these barges serve extensively for warehousing. As 
many as 800 of them at a time may be in this service, and since no 
harbor dues or fees are assessed on them, they may lie at anchor for 
years at no expense, making an additional incentive to their use for 
warehousing. 

The striking thing about the warehouses is their architectural 
beauty. The end of a row of warehouses is considered an architec- 
tural opportunity. It is finished with towers and spires and finials, 
as fine as high-class residences. At the upper end of Brooksfleth 
canal the chapel of St. Ann some years ago had to give way for the 
extension of the warehouses. But the warehouse is finished at 
St. Ann's platz as nicely as a church and even the statue of St. 
Ann from the old church was given a niche in the end of the build- 
ing commanding the square. 

This thoughtfulness on the part of the city to have buildings 
and premises beautiful if possible, but neat and dean in any case, 
is very striking in contrast to our usual American condition. My 
gentlemanly guide, the Harbor Master, expressed the cultured Ger- 
man attitude as we passed St. Ann's platz. '^e believe," he said, 
pointing to the building, ''it is worth while to have things beautiful 
even in the everyday working places of men !" And that it is worth 
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while every one will testify who has been in Hamburg, for the har- 
bor with its warehoues and ships is the most attracttve part of a very 
interesting city. 

Inland Transportation. — ^As in Rotterdam, the inland waterways 
are the principal feeders in the commerce of Hamburg. There are 
7,500 miles of navigable rivers and canals in Germany, and these 
waterways are absolutely free to all exactly the same as our common 
roads, and for the same reason. Because of this the traffic on the 
waterways is wholly in private hands, and with a multitude of private 
owners of craft engaged in the business of transportation. As a 
result of this free highway the bulky goods of Germany move 
wherever possible by water. The railways carry goods of less 
bulk and more value. 

In the magnificent annual report of commerce issued by the dty, 
"Hamburg's Handel and Schiffahrt," the commerce is recorded in 
great detail, as traffic by rail and by water, in and out of the city, 
weight and value by articles. Some of these data make very inter- 
esting reading. For example, in 1906 the total weight and value 
of goods carried was: (See Hamburg's Handel und Schiffahrt, 
1906, n., p. 18-19 and H., 11-13.) From the hinterland to Hamburg: 
By rail, 32,884,097 doppelzentners, valued at 1,486,553,220 M. ; by 
water, 35,677,964 doppelzentners, valued at 624,512,830 M. To the 
hinterland: By rail, 17,635,889 dz., valued at 1,147,332,68b marks; 
by water. 50,079,383 dz.. valued at 986,729,660 marks. 

That is, the tonnage down the Elbe valley by water and by 
rail is about the same, but the value of the goods carried by rai^ 
about double that carried by water. But in the traffic up the valley 
the water carriage is about three times the weight of the railway 
traffic, with a value less than half that carried by rail. The charac- 
ter of the goods carried by water in 1906 up and down the Elbe is 
shown in the following table (Op. cit. I, pp. 80-81) : 

UP THE ELBE. DOWN THE ELBE. 

Ptr cent. Per cent 

Coal and coke 22.01 Fire wood 4.46 

Iron '. 5.64 Salt 18.87 

Saltpetre 4.12 Sugar 33.07 

Guano 18.07 Wares of stone, zinc, etc 24.16 

Grain 22.37 Gram 1.07 

Package freight 27.10 Package freight 17.48 

Total 100.00 Total 100.00 
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That SO much of the traffic of the country is done by water is 
not surprising when we learn how freight rates compare between 
rail and water. From Hamburg to Berlin is 158 miles. It costs 1.38 
marks to send 100 kilos (220 potmds) of grain this distance by rail, 
and but .3 marks by water, or about five times as much by rail as by 
water. On general merchandise by rail the rate is 2.96 M. per 100 
kilos, and by water .45 M., or about six times as much by rail as 
by boat. Coal, ore and lumber do not go up these valleys by rail at 
all, the rate by water being comparable to that of grain. 

From Hamburg to Dresden is 250 miles in a direct line. On 
grain the rate by rail is 2.2 marks per 100 kilos, by water .37 marks, 
or about seven times as high by rail. On general merchandise the 
water rate is .4 mark per 100 kilos, the rail rate is 4.38 marks, or 
almost eleven times as much by rail as by water. 

One other case will be instructive. There is a considerable 
traffic by boat between Hamburg and Cologne. The direct distance 
is about the same as to Dresden, but boats must go a long round- 
about way down the coast and up the Rhine. The rate on grain from 
Hamburg to Cologne by rail is 2.04 marks per 100 kilos, by boat 
75 mark, or about three times as much by rail as by boat. On gen- 
eral merchandise the rate by water is 1.40 marks per 100 kilos, by 
rail 4.14 marks, or about three times as high by rail as by boat 

It is most illuminating to see that in a country where the gov- 
ernment owns or controls the railways, and fixes the rates itself, that 
a system of free highways in rivers and canals should handle so 
large a fraction of the traffic of the country at rates relatively so 
low. It is plain to see that on our g^eat rivers and between them 
and the great lakes a water-carrying power equal to the railways 
which parallel these waterways is lying fallow and undeveloped. 
And that if we should make water highways adequate and insist 
upon fair play between rail and water that Chicago has a most 
splendid situation with reference to the focusing of commercial inter* 
ests in our great central plain. 

Growth of Port and City. — In 1866 there was next to nothing 
in the way of harbor equipment in Hamburg. Ships anchored in the 
river and unloaded into barges, or swung to at the wharf and un- 
loaded on the open quay. Since the awakening in 1866 the growth 
of port and city has been phenomenal. The net register tonnage has 
risen from 2,857,481 tons entered in 1880 to 12,731,749 tons entered 
in 1907. It is estimated that the total expenditure from 1880 to date 
on the harbor alone, including the auxiliary harbor at Cuxhaven, 
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is about $100,000,000. This does not count the cost of warehouses 
or equipment, nor does it count any expenditure for channel im- 
provement. The German government takes care of the channel 

And even with this enormous expenditure, the demands of 
shipping press close on the harbor capacity and extensions are again 
under consideration. Hamburg in 1907 is doubtless the leading port 
in tonnage in all the world. 
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II. Chicago's Commercial 

Opportunity 

One of the remarkable phenomena of the nineteenth century 
was the magical rise of Chicago. From a struggling village sunk 
in the mud of a prairie creek it rose within the memory of living 
men to a great metropolis, ranking fifth in the roll of the world's 
great cities. 

It was inevitable that Chicago should assume this rank, for 
Chicago is a city of destiny. The record of the past lies open, and 
he who will may run the gamut of the causes which have worked 
together in the production of the present metropolis. And if this be 
wisely done, we shall be in a position to evaluate the resources and 
forces geographic and economic which condition our future growth. 
And so we can plan sanely for a long future and for a greater city 
than has yet been. 

L The Strategic Position 

Chicago has developed in an era of dominant East- West traffic. 
For the traffic of America up to date has been most largely a sending 
of raw materials to the old and densely populated lands of western 
Europe, and receiving back the manufactured articles which such 
peoples produce. Few people realize what a large fraction of the 
world's commerce it is, which goes on across the North Atlantic. In 
the accompanying map (Fig. 19) the world's ocean commerce is 
graphically represented by the shaded bands across the seas between 
the various ports. The broader the band the greater the flow of 
traffic. One can see at a glance that the great bulk of the ocean 
trade goes on between the ports of Northwest Europe and our Atlan- 
tic ports at the northeast. The only other flow of trade comparable 
is that from the same European ports to the Orient and to the 
Tropics. The trade of the Pacific-Indian ocean, and our trade with 
the Tropics are insignificant compared with this traffic of the north 
Atlantic. This great flow of trade from West Europe to the Tropics 
should be remembered with reference to Chicago's future. We, too, 
have a potential highway leading to the Tropics, which we shall 
some day use. 
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The next element of advantage in the growth of Chicago is the 
fact of our location in the heart of the great American lowland, 
which, smooth and fertile, covers the eastern half of our country. 
The significance of this is patent when we recall that over 90 per 
cent of the world's food supply and population are found on the land 
below an elevation of 2,000 feet. This great eastern lowland of ours 
in addition to a matchless climate, inviting the production of the 
great cereal and other crops, and the growth of forests, has tne 
smooth surface which invites the building of roads and railways, and 
the use of labor-saving farming machinery. And this eastern low- 




Fig. 21. 

land compares favorably with all Europe in the productive power of 
its mines and soils. Chicago's superlative advantage lies in her 
position in the heart of this splendidly productive area. And in this 
area a peculiar influence compels the growth of a great commercial 
focus at Chicago, and that is the size and position of Lake Michigan, 
which spreads its awkward 300 miles of deep water right athwart the 
lines of east-west traflic, so compelling land lines of transportation 
to concentrate round the southern end of the lake. The flat land, 
the fertile soil, the markets at the east and the Great Lakes compel a 
metropolis at the place of Chicago. That is why the 27 railway 
systems focus at Chicago, making the greatest railway center on 
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earth. For railways are built where it pays to build them, where 
there is freight to be carried. Let us take an account of stock of 
the resources of the hinterland of Chicago, so we may be sure why 
we are great, and how much growth is yet to come from the re- 
sources assured. 

2. The Hinterland 

The r^on round Chicago, which looks to Chicago as the mar- 
ket of its chief commodities, and to the Chicago merchants for a 
goodly share of their purchases, is what is considered our hinter- 
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huid. Roughly, this is an area while only extending eastward into 
Michigan and Ohio, reaches on the south, west and northwest from 
750 to 1,000 miles and over. This is an area rich in mineral re- 
sources, and the richest area of the size on earth in the matter of 
soils. It is this area which produces the most of the limestone and 
cement rock, which in 1906 were valued at $55,000,000. The Amer- 
ican output of coal, which in 1907 was 370,000,000 tons and valued 
at $513,079309, was about one-fourth of it produced in the Chicago 
area, and the great Pittsburg field, which produces nearly one-half 
of the American coal, is not so far away but it furnishes us a deal 
of coal and coke, both by lake and rail. 
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Then there are the metals. Very rich deposits of iron, copper, 
lead and zinc contribute to the wealth of the Chicago region. Of 
these, the iron output of the country was alone in 1907 worth $529,- 
958,000, about 80 per cent of which was taken from the mines in the 
Lake Superior region. This iron is mostly worked up in the Pitts- 
burg region, because the coke, the limestone and the markets are 
there, and the Great Lakes provide the cheapest of all transportation. 
The map (Fig. 23) shows these relations, and it also shows us how 




Pig. 23. The source and destination of our iron ore. 

very small our share is in that iron industry. Cheaper (water borne) 
coal would give us a larger share. We could have the cheaper coal 
by supplying the waterways to the south — ^a thing we will do when 
we are awake to the opportunity. 

But better than all the minerals and ores is the Aat land, the 
fertile soil and the good climate of the Chicago area. A mine yields 
but one crop, and the resource is gone forever. But these rich soils 
will keep on producing their great crops lor tomorrow's ten thou- 
sand years. And it is the crops from these rich farms more than all 
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the tninerais which hat nude America great and Chicago a metropo* 
lis. The soils in the Chic^o regioo (Fig. 24) are the richest on the 
c<mtineDt. This is because they are new soils, contributed by the 
melting ice sheet of the Great Ice Age ; soils gathered from the thou- 
sand miles of Canada passed over in the southward flow of the great 
ice. Such soils have all the constituents needed by vegetation. The 
area of this rich soil, once known, can be discerned in the maps show- 
ing the distribution of corn, wheat, oats, hogs, cattle, improved land, 
cities and railways. And we have only begun to develop the possibil- 
ities of this new soil. Let us look at a few of these rich crops, remem- 
bering that it is the toll on these commodities which has made Chi- 
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cago grow great and New York far greater. They are the bank 
account upon which the Chicago of the future must draw in its 
growth. 

The wheat crop of the country in 1907 was 625,576,000 bathels, 
valued at the farm at $500,000,000, The center of wheat production 
is in western Iowa, about 400 miles west of Chicago. The surplus 
crop moves eastward to its market and throughout her whole his 
tory Chicago has levied tribute on the crop in transit. . It has been 
one of the greatest sources of bone and sinew in our growing com- 
mercial frame. 

The maize crop of America in 1907 was 2,553,732,000 bushels, 
valued in the farmer's crib at $1,350,000,000 — a sum equal to three- 
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fourths the value of the entire mineral output of the whole countiy 
in the same year. And this is the crude com before it is converted 
into pork and butter and starch and glucose and the long list of 
other hi^-priced commodities whkh finally get to the consumer. 
Three-fourths of this gigantic crop is grown in the area commer- 
cially tributary to Chicago, and this dty is its natural market 

One-third of this com crop is fed to the hogs, and the swine 
map is quite the counterpart of the com m^ One could be sub- 
stituted for the other. The year's swine are worth $325,000,000 and 
most of them go to market by way of Chicago. Hogs and cattle 
have been far and away the largest contributors to the wealth and 
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upbuilding of Chicago, and it is as the source of meat foods that 
Qiicago is known the world around. Chicago's easy supremacy in 
pork padung is shown graphically in Fig. 28, the recent slowing up 
in the rate of increase marking suggestively the rise of other packing 
cities in the com and swine area. 

The oats crop is a sort of understudy to the com. In 1907 this 
crop was 741,521,000 bushels, valued at $360,000,000. And again 
the lion's share of the nation's yield is in the Chicago area. 

Hay, too, which has risen to second place in crop values, shows 
the same great concentration in the central k>wland, and following 
com and hay, the distribution of cattle discloses the old story of 
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Fig. 28. The growth of Chicmgo in pork packing. 
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maximum wealth in the Chicago region. Not on the Great 
but here on the rich corn lands looking to Chicago as the chief mar- 
ket, the bulk of the nation's cattle are kept In every port of 
Western Europe the business men I met knew the Chicago r^on 
as the source of most of their imports. 

Only a few of the great resources have been mentioned, but 
each one exhibits the one significant fact, that Chicago is a great 
commercial focus, because conveniently located to handle the prod- 
ucts of the rich central lowlands, and to send back to the producers 
on the farms the multitude of commodities a prosperous and intelli- 
gent people demands. And Chicago is great in proportion as she is 
an efficient clearing house for this gigantic hinterland. For the 
hinterland of Chicago is one which in natural wealth and possibili- 
ties rivals not one Eurooean country alone, but all of Western 
Europe combined. 

3. How Chicago Became a Metropolis. 

The opportunity to become a metropolis, and the measure ot 
that opportunity are found in the wealth of the region to be served. 
Chicago's advantages are very great, but d^ually great are the ad- 
vantages of St. Louis, save in one respect only — Qiicago is on the 
Great Lakes, and St. Louis is not In fact, St. Louis is better located 
than is Chicago with reference to the area of richest farming land ; 
and almost as well located as Chicago with reference to transporta- 
tion by rail with New York and the other North Atlantic ports. But 
these two cities have risen in the era of east-west moving traffic, and 
for this reason the Mississippi river has not been so serviceable to 
St. Louis as the Great Lakes have to Chicago. Many of us can 
remember the time when there was a rivalry between these two 
cities, for in the river steamboat days St. Louis was a dangerous 
rival of Chicago. The record of the rise of three cities. New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis (Fig. 30), is most instructive. The rate of 
growth from 1850 to 1870 was much alike in all three cities, St 
Louis just ahead of Chicago and running neck and neck. From 
1870 to 1890 New York and Chicago ran with an increasing rate of 
gain, St. Louis slowing down a little. From 1890 to date enormous 
gains for Chicago and New York, and St. Lopis drops out of the 
race. Since 1870 St. Louis has largely lost her steam'boats, and 
because of this has wholly lost her rank. Chicago, less advantage- 
ously placed than St. Louis with reference to the products to be 
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exported and the population to be served with westward moving 
freight, has forged ahead of all competitors to the commanding 
position of mistress of the great and immeasurably rich central plain, 
because she had a choice in transportation routes to and from the 
east. Economic freedom consists in having a choice. St Louis 
lacked the water route to the east. Chicago was free. She had an 
option. Her merchants could send their wares to the seaboard by 
water always at lower rates than by rail. We have the evidence on 
record in the case of some commodities. Take, for example, wheat. 



Fig. 31. The pubUahed rales on wheat hy water and bj nil. 

which was one of the largest contributors to the list of eastbound 
commodities during the period under study. The published rates 
for the all-rail haul Chicago to New York was, in 1862, 42.37c, and 
by the all-water route 22.50c. From this high point there has been 
a steady decline in the case of both water and rail, but always with 
the wide range of difference' between them, the rail rate being from 
two to three times as high as the all-water rate. It is well to keep 
in mind that these are the published rates. We are all well aware 
that large and favored shippers have through the most of this period 
enjoyed much better, though unpublished advantages. Thus the Chi- 
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cago merchant has always had the superlative advantage of water 
competition on freights to and from the east. This does not mean 
that most of the freight has been borne by water. That is not nec- 
essary. The water route is closed nearly half the year. The rail- 
roads'are in service at all times. The rail unit of car or train may 
go through unbroken. In the more important freight service by rail 
the time in transit is shorter. For such advantages one is willing 
to make some sacrifice and pay rates higher than by water. So the 
railways have done by far the largest fraction of the carriage. But 
the potential competition of the water route has always been a trump 
in the merchant's hand — and the railways have lowered their rates 
constantly to get the business. Such low rates naturally diverted a 
very large fraction of the east-west freight to the route along the 
Great Lakes, betwen New York and Chicago. This large flow of 
freight in turn was so great a prize for the railways that new rail- 
ways have continually entered the field to get a share of it, and as 
a consequence by inter-railway competition the lowest freight rates 
in the world have ruled between Chicago and New York. We must 
not forget that these lowest rates have always been between Chicago 
and New York. Not between St. Louis and New York, or between 
Chicago and Baltimore or Philadelphia, the nearest Atlantic ports to 
Chicago. Every man in business knows, and every man in the street 
ought to know, that these low rates have been a special favor to 
New York and Chicago, and not to any other cities east or west. 
That these special favors have made it possible for these two cities 
to grow great, while Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and St. Louis 
have been kept in the background. And that this bestowal of rich 
favors in low rates and good service has accrued to New York and 
Chicago, not because of any special love the railways have had for 
the merchants of these two cities, but for the sole reason that these 
merchants have had the active or potential competition of a water 
route in giving them a low rate. These curves showing the growth 
of great American cities should be studied by the average citizen in 
all these cities favored or discriminated against, for in the final 
analysis the average citizen pays the freight, and the question of 
w^ter competition in helping to establish low freight rates touches 
hii' t most intimately. 

And this point is of most significance to us in Chicago in view 
of tlie constant efforts, open and veiled, to suppress water competi- 
tion and put the water traffic on the shelf. Chicago is great because 
of the water route to the east. The Great Lakes could not have 
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done the service alone. The Erie Canal has been quite as large a 
helper in our upbuilding. And it was our greatest good fortune that 
this is a state-owned canal, and hence not to be controlled in the 
interests of the managers of through rail service. How many efforts, 
have been made by private parties to buy it up, or to cripple its 
service with one device after another I And that these methods have 
been successful seems patent. It has been reported before this Com- 
mission by a railway man in a position to know that "today the Erie 
Canal competition is ignored by the railways.'' To have the Erie 
Canal suppressed, and to have our harbor go into decadence is, for 
Chicago, to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. If the Germans 
had the Erie opportunity it would be a ship canal with 28 feet draft, 
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Fig. 32. Freight rates at Manchester. 



locks 1,000 feet long, taking vessels from every sea to Chicago, and 
converting every lake port into an ocean port, and enormously ex- 
panding our commerce. 

Manchester's experience in this connection is illuminating. For, 
like Chicago, Manchester is a city in the focus of a very rich and 
industrially active region. And the merchants of Manchester to do 
business with the outside world, had to accept the conditions imposed 
by the railways, and by the port of Liverpool. They felt that the 
rates were too high, both by rail and in the port. They plead for 
better conditions, but got no satisfaction and not much attention, 
until the people of the town decided to solve the problem once for 
all and bring the sea to their own doors. And when the canal was 
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authorized and work begun, rates came down. And when the canal 
was opened and the freight began to go past Liverpool without pay- 
ing tribute, the rates came down again. The measure of the advan- 
tage to the people of Manchester is made graphic in Fig. 32, show- 
ing reductions of from 30 to 50 per cent in the freight charges on 
the chief commodities. 

Since the growth of Chicago has been due to having a water 
route between the g^eat central plain and the markets of the out- 
side world, the logical conclusion is not hard to arrive at. It is of 
the most vital importance to Chicago to keep and to enlarge in every 
possible way the alternative of water facilities in transportation. 
And since it is perfectly patent that a large fraction of the wealth 
and commercial advantage New York enjoys is due to handling 
over the traffic to and from the rich Chicago region, it is high time 
that the people of Qiicago begin to take measures for the establish- 
ment of deep water communication with the sea, so that we may 
collect the toll and reap the benefit of handling our own freight, 
rather than turning it over to New York. 

4. The Manifest Destiny 

The manifest destiny of Chicago is that she shall become the 
commercial focus between the rich central plain and all the rest of 
the world. To do this, one absolutely essential step is plain — Chi- 
cago must become her own seaport. And nature has been lavish in 
offering us opportunities for this ambition. A ship canal will bring 
the freight vessels of all the world to our own wharves. Our mer- 
chants may be independent both in importing and exporting in the 
service of the large and growing population in the Chicago hinter- 
land. 

The depth of channel requisite is shown in the studies of the 
freight traffic of many ports. Take, for example, the case of Glas- 
gow. The records of the Qyde Navigation Trust show that of a 
total of 300 vessels of 22 feet draft and over entering the Oyde river 
in 1900, 100 were of 22 feet draft, 90 were 23 feet, 73 of 24 feet, 
31 of 25 feet and only three each of 26 and 26yi feet. And in 1907 
the same records show that in a total of 17,740 vessels entered at 
Glasgow in the year ending June 30, 1907, 11,256 were of 100 tons 
burden or less ; 4,337 had a tonnage of 100 to 500 tons ; 708 were of 
a tonnage over 500 and less than 1,000; 578 were over 1,000 and less 
than 2,000; 713 had a tonnage between 2,000 and 4.000; 144 between 
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Pig. 33. The lise of ocean freighters.' 
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4,000 and 6,000; and only 4 of 6,000 tons and over. Again, in the 
case of Antwerp, in the year 1907 the total number of vessels en- 
tered showed, of sail, 417 with an average net register tonnage of 
555 tons ; of steam, 5,867 vessels, with an average tonnage of 1,866 
tons. As to size, there were of steam vessels 398 with a net register 
tonnage of 51 to 500 tons; 2,964 with between 500 and 1,500 tons; 
796 of 1,500 to 2,500 tons; 854 of 2,500 to 3,500 tons; 480 of 3,500 
to 4,500 tons ; 185 of 4,500 to 5,500 tons ; and 184 of a tonnage over 
5,500 tons. 

The surprising thing to notice in all this is the small size of the 
vessels doing the freight service on the sea. These two ports are 
typical. The same record would be shown by the other great ports. 
The great leviathans with 35 feet draft and high tonnage are the 
few passenger boats and men of war. The freight they carry is an 
insignificant contribution to the traffic of the sea. The average 
freight boat of the sea is smaller, much smaller than the later and 
larger boats carrying coal and ore on the g^eat lakes. A canal deep 
enough for best service in the lakes would carry practically all the 
world's traffic boats to Chicago. 

I asked the traffic managers in the various ports I visited as 
to the tendency of freight boats to gfrow larger. There is a well- 
defined opinion amongst them all th^t there is at present no tendency 
for the freight boats to grow larger. It is hard enough now for a 
3,500-ton boat to get a cargo and run on a regular schedule. More- 
over, it is not necessary to design boats even of much larger size to 
require more than 28 feet draft. And in the newer models the boat 
is given a broader beam and greater length in order to increase its 
carrying capacity rather than giving it a greater draft. 

Our location is extremely fortunate in that it gives us three 
alternative routes for deep water channels to the sea. By the time 
our country has achieved the attitude of Germany toward the de- 
velopment of internal transportation all three of these routes will 
be developed. 

The first of these routes is that of the Erie Canal. This lies 
in exactly the line to be of most service, as commerce is now organ- 
ized, for it leads to New York, where freight opportunities are at 
present at the very apex of advantage. But we may be sure that 
this route will not be developed at the present time — for to the nat- 
ural opposition of the railways will be added the entire opposition 
of the city of New York and all its mercantile and marine interests. 
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It would require the unanimous co-operation of all the rest of the 
country to secure a ship canal on this route against these interests. 

The second alternative is a new route the Canadian government 
has under consideration at this time — ^a canal which will lead out of 
the Georgian Bay to Lake Nipissing, thence over the divide and 
down the Ottawa river to Montreal. The preliminary surveys are 
made for this venture and the engineers are working out the ques- 
tion of costs. This scheme is of the greatest significance to Chicago, 
for it will be seen by an inspection of a globe that this route will 
give Chicago practically a great circle route to Liverpool and the 
other ports of Northwest Europe, saving 774 miles over the present 




Fig. 34. Map showing the route of the proposed Nipissing CanaL 

journey by way of New York. Another very patent advantage to us 
is that this route will give the Chicago merchant a choice again of 
playing the advantages of this route against the New York route* 
under conditions almost certain to assure the best service and lowest 
rates in the trade with Europe. And this advantage will accrue even 
if it should not prove advisable to bring ocean vessels through the 
canal to Chicago. The choice of routes will be enough to assure 
the Chicago merchants the same advantages they have had up to date 
in having more than one transportation interest eager to carry their 
goods. 

The third alternative is equally fascinating, and that is the 
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making of a deep waten/vay down the Mississippi river to the Gulf. 
And in this connection we are not serious in calling 14 feet a deep 
waterway. Fourteen feet will do wonders, as the development of 
the Rhine and other rivers of Northwest Europe proves. Our first 
move is to make a 14-foot channel play its proper part in traffic; 
then deepen it as the needs of traffic require. 

We have not begun tu appreciate our opportunities in water 
transportation on this great flat plain of ours. On a basis of 3 feet 
minimum draft we have in America now over 14,000 miles of nav- 
igable waterways, and this is measuring in smooth lines, not count- 
ing sinuosities. But our possibilities are vastly greater than this, 
for many streams not now navigable will furnish good navigation 
when canalized. It will be suggestive to place a map of the canals 
and navigable rivers of a part of the plain of Northwest Europe 
(Fig. 35) side by side for purposes of comparison, with an equal 
area in the plain about Chicago (Fig. 36). Then let us reflect 
that the Rhine carries more freight to and from the hinterland 
than the railways do, and let us think what our waterways, if 
given the same attention and opportunity as in Germany, could be 
doing for Chicago and the region tributary. For Chicago has, in 
the waterways present and potential of the Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence valleys, what is better than half a dozen Rhine rivers, ready to 
serve Chicago as the Rhine does Rotterdam. 

Chicago's greatest opportunity in commerce looking to the 
future is toward the south. The distance from Chicago to New 
Orleans is just about the same as from Chicago to New York. The 
development of deep water transportation along the Mississippi axis 
will give Chicago a direct water highway to the vast future markets 
of South America. The completion of the Panama Canal will open 
the markets of the Orient to us. On the trade with South America 
the Chicago merchant may save on his freight the cost and time of 
the Chicago-New York trip. On all the Pacific trade he will save 
twice that. Thus the Chicago merchant will be independent of 
New York in all this trade. And he will have an added advantage in 
a water route to the Pacific ports of America, which will fix the 
maximum rates on the railway haul to the Pacific coast. 

C6nsidering all these opportunities, it is no exaggeration to say 
that there is no other such brilliant opportunity on earth for mer- 
chandising as Chicago offers. With the waterways of the great 
plain developed for craft of the size and character of the Rhine 
boats, the Chicago merchants may have absolute control of freight 
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rates and hence of the local market situation at every town along 
the Mississippi from St. Paul to the Gulf ; on the Missouri river to 
the Great Plains ; on the Ohio to Pittsburg, and on many tributaries 
to these main streams. And with the deep waterway to the sea, the 
import and export traffic with all the world may be handled with 
exactly the same opportunity for controlling the ocean transporta- 
tion as is enjoyed by New York or Hamburg. 

The deep water development of these commercial routes is sure 
to come. It is only a matter of education. The time we must wait 
will be short, in proportion as we are enlightened. And in its devel- 




Fig. 35. Navigable waterways of the Qerman plain. 

opment the merchant and manufacturer of ChicagQ stands to gain 
immeasurably over any other possible commercial focus. On the 
experience of Manchester, Hamburg, Rotterdam and Antwerp in 
ventures already worked out and demonstrated as successes, it 
would pay Chicago to construct any one of the great ship canals 
single-handed and alone if she could. But in the nature of the case 
Chicago may not undertake any one of the ventures any more than 
Antwerp can. Since she cannot do it alone, it will be the part of 
wisdom for her to leave no stone unturned, politically or education- 
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ally, to advance in every possible way the development of any or all 
of these routes. Economic freedom consists in having a choice, and 
Chicago may just as well have not only an option between rail and 
water, but between alternative water routes to the markets of the 
Mississippi basin and to those of the world over seas. 

The opportunity to keep our hold upon the present hinterland 
of Chicago is one few people realize, for we have only barely begun 
the development of this great area. To see the possibilities of the 




Pig. 36. A part of the Chicago plain equal in area to that shown in Pig. 35, 
showing waterways (in*heavy lines) at present navigable. 

region commercially tributary to Chicago one must put it alongside 
the highly developed lands of Western Europe. Climatically the 
parallel is good. As to mineral resources, the comparison again is 
fair. As to population, our blood and culture are the same, and 
standards of living are comparable. So what these European lands 
are now doing it is fair to suppose we may soon do. 

Upon the area which we consider is commercially tributary to 
Chicago we can superpose the following list of countries, the pres- 
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ent populations of which arc given to show what these lands are 
doing in the way of supporting people, compared with what our area 
is doing at the present: 

Britain 41,000,000 

Denmark S,000,000 

Germanjr 00,000,000 

Holland 0,000,000 

Belgium 7,000,000 

Switzerland 3,315,000 

France 39,000,000 

Spain and Portugal 29,000,000 

Total 184,315,000 



Fig. 37. The Chicago area with European laada •uperpooed. 

The American States in the Chicago area contain at present a 
population of 28,000,000. Thus the European countries of about 
equal area have a population seven times as great. These European 
countries, with the exception of England, Belgium and Germany, 
and to a small extent France, feed their people upon their own 
area. Yet in every case our area covered in this map is far richer 
and better able to support the large population than the European 
country is. At the rate our own population has increased the lasl 
half century, the 28,000,000 now tributary to Chicago will have 
to»me 252,000,000 within the present century. This rate at which 
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we are now growing may not last. But even if we adopt the rate 
at which old and stable Germany has increased, the Chicago area 
will have at the end of the present century a population of 100,000,- 
000. But all over the world the cities are increasing in population 
faster than rural lands, and the largest cities have the fastest rate 
of growth. So a very modest estimate for the end of the present 
century would make Chicago a city of 10,000,000 inhabitants. This 
is the city, and this is the future it is our duty to plan for now. The 
possibilities are fascinating. 

5. Planning for the Future 

A mere enumeration of the natural resources of the Chicago 
hinterland, the scantiest catalogue of advantages Chicago has in 
her position in relation to commerce with this rich tributary area, 
the slightest acquaintance with what has been done within a cen- 
tury in the development of this region, must make one an optim- 
ist as to the future of Chicago. And we need to have the per- 
spective such a study gives in order to plan at all for the future. 
With such possibilities in commerce before us how pitiful it seems, 
to be compromising on a 140-foot channel, and shying at sharp 
curves and projecting property in the only excuse for a harbor 
the fifth city in the world can claim for its own. The least that 
can be done is to plan for an immediate future we know will be 
ours: a harbor adequate for the ocean traffic a city of our rank 
will command; provision for the magnificent fleet of river boats 
we are soon to have. With this point of view let us look at the 
provision made in some of the world's great harbors for traffic 
they already have, and make close application to our own map. 

Antwerp's present opportunity is only a fraction of what ours 
is to be within the century. Yet Antwerp has already adopted 
plans, and reserved the land for a harbor extension which is here 
shown to scale (Fig. 39) superposed upon the map of Chicago, 
and which makes our present harbor facilities look very small and 
cheap. Hamburg's prospects for traffic are not nearly so great as 
those of Chicago. Yet Hamburg has within a generation created a 
harbor which is already a candidate for first place among the 
world's great ports. The water area of the basins at Hamburg 
is here also shown to scale extending for five miles along 
our lake front. In the case of Hamburg this harbor area is con- 
sidered as barely adequate for current commercial needs, and at 
Antwerp it is fully believed that the area reserved will all be 
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(Pig. 39.) Chicago with Antwerp Exteoaion and Hamburg Prdhafen 
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needed within the next two generations. Our possibilities of 
growth and need of dock space are much greater than both of 
these cities combined. The conclusion is plain, that the whole 
drainage canal should be looked upon as a harbor for develop- 
ment as a manufacturing region, and suitable provision made for 
adequate docks and turning basins. But for the commerce of the 
Great Lakes, and the ocean boats which may come from the East 
and Northeast, extensive areas on the lake front should be re- 
served. 

The question of bridges in the present river is one which al- 
most puts it out of the question to look for the conversion of the 
river in tlie down town section into a harbor at all. No great 
harbor tolerates bridges. There are none on the Qyde, only one 
swing bridge on the Tyne, the two high bridges permitting ships 
to go under them as the bridges on East river, New York, do. 
The harbor at London is below the bridges. There are no bridges 
across the harbor at Antwerp, and almost all of the harbor busi- 
ness is below the bridges at Rotterdam. And again at Hamburg, 
the ocean harbor is wholly below the bridges. 

The lake front offers a better site for harbor construction, 
better located with reference to the needs of the ships and the 
town, and with the engineering difficulties more simple, and with 
costs of acquisition lower, than is found for harbor extension at 
Liverpool or Glasgow, or Manchester or Newcastle, or London 
or Bristol or Havre or Hamburg. Only Rotterdam and Antwerp 
of all the great ports compare with it in convenience of location, 
simplicity and low cost required. 

The demands of street traffic are of the first importance. 
London has carried two great thoroughfares under the Thames, 
in one case with a 30 foot tunnel over a mile long rather than 
encumber the river with bridges. 

The evidence of all the great harbors shows that streets should 
not be obstructed, nor ships hampered by bridges. Hamburg's 
solution is to have canals on the upper river served by low lying 
craft which can go under fixed bridges. Our grades lie amply 
high above the river to allow the Rhine type boat to go freely 
from the lake under the bridges to any warehouse on either branch 
of the river, and down the drainage canal. Ships might lie at 
anchor on the lake front. Barges as lighters or even the Rhine 
boat built for lake service, may serve any warehouse on the river 
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or on canals leading out from the rivers, without interfering at 
all with street traffic 

It would be immensely advantageous to the congested busi- 
ness center of the dty to be free to expand to north and west with 
unobstructed streets full width. Fixed bridges offer a splendid 
architectural opportunity, and the river part of the city might be- 
come the most beautiful and attractive part of the town. 

If the harbor were established on the lake front the connec- 
tion with the railway systems could be very easily provided for, 
as is shown at Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg. Harbor areas 
providing for water traffic on the largest scale in the world, are 
served by railways without interfering with the streets of the city 
any more than our belt lines now do. And Hamburg is laying 
out now, a new terminal belt railway system, in which the railway 
tracks are either elevated or depressed, and free from grade cross- 
ings. All service is to be electric, and every provision is taken 
to have the installation efficient and unobtrusive. 

In harbor administration the whole list of ports studied shows 
that greatest efficiency has been coupled with the nearest approach 
to monopoly in the management of all the service of transporta- 
tion in the port. Outside of Liverpool, where the national laws 
make a trust an easy venture, the best examples are Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Hamburg, where the harbor affairs are purely and 
simply a part of the municipal government. It is my conviction 
that such an organization is much more likely to be permanently 
successful with us. But in these cities the men chosen as heads 
of departments are of the highest ability and training, and have 
the advantage of the best expert advice in all their undertakings. 
The harbor board or department put in charge of these matters 
should be given definite and far-reaching powers. Among these 
powers should be the power to take land by purchase or otherwise 
for harbor extension or improvement; power to build and operate 
wharves, docks, sheds, warehouses, railway tracks and other 
freight handling facilities. 

The experience of Manchester shows that such power should 
be given as would enable the harbor authority if necessary to be- 
come a terminal railway company to serve all the wharves and con- 
nect with all other railways. Such a terminal railway company 
would go farther to ensure a proper handling of freight to and 
from the boats in our harbor than any other provision that could 
be made. 
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If such a harbor authority could be so organized as to bring 
to its service men of the highest ability and experience, rnen who 
represent Chicago, and not special interests, men who could have 
the united support of the brains and wealth of Chicago behind 
them, Chicago may come to her own; a marvelous commercial 
plexus, the metropolis of the New World. 

Chicago's manifest destiny is plain. It is to be the world's 
greatest entrepot; importing from every foreign port, exporting 
to the ends of the earth; with fleets of her own river boats of 
the Rhine t3rpc plying on a grander network of waterways than 
even (Jermany has yet planned; with other fleets of ocean going 
steamers free to go on three different routes to the sea; on a 
par in the world's trade with New York, London, Antwerp, Ham- 
burg; the magnitude of her trade limited only by the possibil- 
ities of her hinterland, the' richest on earth. Our future is as 
great as we are wise enough to make it. Our limitations are 
human and social, not in the opportunities nature has given us. 
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Letter of Transmittal 

To the Chicago Harbor Commission : 

Gentlemen — I submit herewith a report on Obstacles to Chi- 
cago's Water Shipping Development, based on interviews with 
shippers and vessel men, on a study and observations of local con- 
ditions, and on information gathered in visits to Milwaukee, Qeve- 
land, Detroit, Buffalo and Duluth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Gborgb C. Sikbs. 
Chicago, October, 1908. 
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Obstacles to Ghicago^s Water Ship- 
ping Development 

Chicago's Attitude Toward Water Shipping 

The wonder is, not that the volume of shipping business in the 
Chicago harbor, as distinguished from the Calumet harbor, has 
fallen off, but rather that it has not declined more. The persistence 
of traffic under the discouraging conditions that exist indicates a 
desire on the part of shippers to make use of water transportation. 
This desire is further indicated by the tendency of mercantile con- 
cerns to seek locations on the river, and by the recent development 
of facilities for lighterage service in the Chicago harbor. 

The general attitude of the Chicago authorities and public 
toward water transportation has been one of indifference. Shipping 
has been allowed to look out for itself, for the most part. Obstacles 
to development have been permitted to exist long after their ruinous 
effect had become evident. The tunnels were an injury to naviga- 
tion for years before they were removed. Center pier bridges still 
exist as barriers to water commerce. Most of those already taken 
out to give way to bridges of the bascule type were removed by 
the Sanitary District Board as an incident in the work of securing 
the necessary flow of water. Such river widening and deepening 
as has taken place, or is planned, aside from that done by 
the federal government, has likewise been carried out by the Sani- 
tary District as an incident to the main purpose of that body, which 
is sanitation. The Sanitary District is without lawful authority to 
spend money for the purpose of promoting navigation, and the city 
government has expended almost nothing in recent years in fur- 
therance of this object. The city is indeed building a very few new 
bridges. It has brought about, after many years of agitation, the 
lowering by the street car companies of the LaSalle, Washington 
and Van Buren street tunnels, which were very serious obstacles to 
navigation, and responsible for driving much water business away 
from Chicago. The Sanitary District has substituted bascule for 
center pier bridges at twelve points as follows: State, Dearborn, 
Randolph, Harrison, Taylor, 18th, Canal, 22d, Main and Loomis 
streets; Ashland avenue and the Chicago Terminal Transfer Rail- 
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road bridge. It is also planning to take out the center pier structure 
at 12th street. It has projected and partially executed a plan for 
making the south branch of the Chicago river 200 feet wide from 
Lake street to the point at Robey street where it connects with the 
Sanitary District channel. The federal government has built turning 
basins and is now engaged in deepening parts of the river not conv 
prehended within the scope of the Sanitary District's work. 

The aforementioned improvements, however, in no sense suffice 
to meet Chicago's need for better water terminal facilities. While 
there is some agitation for betterment on the part of citizens' organ- 
izations, the creation of the Harbor Commission is the first serious 
rec(^;nition of the need for an official program for comprehensive 
water terminal improvement. The Sanitary District, while it intends 
carrying to completion the work of widening the south branch to 
200 feet, and plans building a new bridge at 12th street, has no 
intention whatever of taking out the center pier bridges in the main 
river, which constitute serious obstacles to navigation. No greater 
flow of water, it says, is needed in the main river for sanitary pur- 
poses. Nor has the Sanitary District Board, or any other loca} 
official body, any plans for improving navigation in the north branch 
which stands sorely in need of improvement. The federal govern- 
ment is dredging the north branch as far as Belmont avenue to a 
depth of 20 feet, but widening and straightening at some points 
are also necessary. The Wilmette channel, which the Sanitary Dis- 
trict is digging, begins at Belmont avenue, the point at which navi- 
gation ceases, and the channel from Belmont avenue to Lake Mich- 
igan at Wilmette will be spanned by fixed bridges. The city 
authorities hope some time to 'take out the center pier bridges at 
Rush, Qark, Wells and Lake streets, but no specific date is sug- 
gested. 

Not only is the community without program for harbor im- 
provement, but other projected undertakings of a public nature will, 
if carried through, still further restrict the already limited facilities 
available for dock purposes. The proposed boulevard link carrying 
Michigan avenue across the river east of Rush street, if authorized, 
will cut right through two docks and thus destroy terminal facilities 
now used by four transportation lines. The Goodrich Transporta- 
tion Company, one of the oldest boat lines on the lakes, will be 
driven by this undertaking from its location east of Rush street on 
the south side of the river, and the officials of the company are at a 
loss to know where they can dock. The Dunkley- Williams Com- 
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pany, docking on the opposite side of the river, will also be driven 
out. The Goodrich Company and the Dunkley- Williams Company 
carry freight as well as passengers. The former operates vessels 
between Chicago and Milwaukee twelve months in the year. The 
passenger steamboat, the Ms^nitou, and Barry line steamers that 
load and tmload passengers at the same dock, must likewise seek 
other locations. 

It is typical of Chicago's attitude of mdifference towarr^ water 
shipping that these boat lines are regarded in many quarters as 
private enterprises that must take care of themselves. 

Ordinarily cities lack the power to deprive a railroad or a 
group of railroads of their terminal facilities. Even if Chicago pos- 
sessed the power, the proposition to take away from a railroad its 
terminal facilities, without a thought as to whether or not the fine 
could provide itself with other facilities to enable it to do business, 
would be condemned as contrary to wise public policy, unless the 
health of the community or some other consideration more impor- 
tant than commercial development should require the action. If 
Chicago is not prepared to deal with water transportation as public 
business, akin in nature to railroad business, instead of treating it 
like strictly private enterprises, of course the city can expect no 
further shipping development. 

Bridges are also frequently suggested at Wabash avenue and 
at LaSalle street A bridge at Wabash avenue would destroy the 
Graham & Morton dock. One at LaSalle street would prevent the 
further use of the Anchor line dock, except by much smaller boats 
than even now tie up there 

If Chicago seriously cares to encourage water shipping it will, 
when planning new bridge construction that will destroy docks, 
give careful consideration to the question as to what the ousted 
boat lines are to do for new dock facilities. 

The chief champions heretofore of better water terminal facili- 
ties have been the vessel men directly interested and a few of the 
larger shippers. It is significant that the demand of these men has 
been for "river improvement," and the demands even in that line 
have been very modest There seems to have been little effort t< 
interest the general public in the larger phases of the problem of 
proper harbor developirent with which the Harbor Commission is 
attempting to cope. There seems to have been small realization of 
the power of public opinion in a matter of this kind, and of the 
necessity of bringing it to bear upon the officii authorities a$ ^ 
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means of securing results. In fact, in their pessimism, the vessel men 
themselves, in order to get moderate immediate benefits, have used 
their influence to forestall more important improvements. Three 
bridges are now being constructed over the North branch of the 
river just above the mouth, which give a clearance at the water line 
of about 100 feet. Obviously this span is too narrow. The resident 
government engineer, Col. Bixby, was disposed to refuse assent to 
such narrow span and instead to insist on a width of 140 feet. Not 
only was there no public opinion to support him in this position, 
but the vessel men actually petitioned him and the war department 
to agree to the narrower width, because it would afford better 
facilities than existed at the time. 

The new State street bridge, built by the Sanitary District, has 
a clear span of 140 feet. But because it is located near a bend in the 
river, and the abutments project into the stream from the convex 
bank, this bridge is an obstacle to navigation. It is, of course, much 
less objectionable than the center pier bridge which it replaced, but 
the men who built it admit that the span should have been wider 
from the viewpoint of navigation. There was at the time, they say, 
no public opinion to justify the expenditure of the larger sum re- 
quired to give a wider span to the bridge. 

In interviewing vessel men and shippers I have been impressed 
with the tendency of each to regard the city's harbor problem from 
the special point of view of the person's particular line of business. 
There are exceptions. But to a large extent the coal man, the 
lumber man and the grain dealer are thinking chiefly of how to 
secure better facilities for handling each his own particular com- 
modity. The merchant is interested in package freight acconmioda- 
tions and the vessel man in ease of access to the harbor and freedom 
of movement within it But there has been no agency or group to 
correlate the different interests, including those of the general public, 
and represent them all effectively. 

There is no city in the land in which public opinion is a more 
vital factor than in Chicago. To bring about important public im- 
provements in this community the proper procedure in the formula- 
tion of underlying policies and the education and marshaling of pub- 
lic opinion in support of those policies are as essential as correct en- 
gineering and legal work. Moreover^ each problem has to be con- 
sidered with reference to other problems that are occupying public 
attention. 

These are things which the champions of 'Viver improvement" 
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seem not to have realized. They have not made the general public 
appreciate their needs and sense the fact that their needs were public 
needs. 

During the past ten years the traction question has been the 
issue that has most engrossed the public mind, and the tunnel low- 
ering question was closely intertwined with the solution of the 
traction question. The champions of river improvement seem to 
have been entirely indifferent to what popular opinion in Chicago 
regarded as important phases of the traction question. In demand- 
ing the lowering of the tunnels, no interest was manifested in the 
possible bearing of this matter upon the subject that was uppermost 
in the popular mind. As a consequence, little impression was made 
on the situation by the river improvement interests and tunnel lower- 
ing was made to wait until a solution was in sight of the question 
that had the right of way in the public mind. 

The present seems an especially opportune time for the inaugu- 
ration of a successful movement for securing adequate water ter- 
minal facilities for Chicago. The procedure is to outline a compre- 
hensive harbor policy, that shall provide for future as well as 
present needs, and take account of other related public improvements 
that are up for consideration. The people at large must then be 
familiarized with the main features of the program and led to 
understand that the problem is one having important public aspects ; 
that it is not primarily a matter affecting a few private interests. 
Much of the technical expert work of preparing detailed plans can 
be executed while the process of public education is going on. 

The Passenger Boat Business 

In taking up the question of facilities for shipping in Chicago, 
I deal with the passenger boat business first, not because it is more 
important than water freight carriage, but because it furnishes the 
clearer situation for treatment. 

There are five boats, besides those that belong in the launch 
class, that do an exclusively passenger business from the port of 
Chicago. These are the Northland, of the Northern Steamship 
Company, running between Chicago and Buffalo; the Manitou, of 
the Northern Michigan Transportation Company, operating between 
Chicago and Mackinac and intermediate points; the Christopher 
Columbus of the Goodrich Transit Ccnnpany, operating between 
Chicago and Milwaukee; the Theodore Roosevelt of the Indiana 
Transportation Company, operating between Chicago and Michigan 
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City in the day time and maiang a moonlight run on the lake in the 
evening; and the Pere Marquette No. 18, which has been in service 
as an excursion boat during the past summer, making day trips to 
Waukegan and conducting moonlight runs on the lake in the even- 
ing. The Goodrich Transportation Company, the Graham & Morton 
Company, the Northern Michigan Transportation Company, the 
Dunkley- Williams Company, the Indiana Transportation Ccnnpany, 
and the Barry Transportation Company all operate boats giving a 
combined passenger and package freight service. These lines confine 
their operations to Lake Michigan, but some of them have through 
route and joint rate arrangements with outside boat and rail con- 
nections. The Benton Transit Company operates a fruit and pack- 
age freight line between Chicago and Benton Harbor without offer- 
ing passenger facilities. 

Lack of direct street car connections with docks is one of the 
obstacles to the development of the passenger boat business in Chi- 
cago. The Graham & Morton dock is over a block from the nearest 
street car line, and other car lines and the elevated roads are still 
further removed. The distance from street car or elevated lines to 
the passenger boat landings clustered about the Rush street bridge 
is four or five blocks at the least. It is distressing to see persons 
encumbered with baggage and accompanied by small children cover- 
ing this distance on foot. The passenger docks located on the slip 
at the foot of Michigan street are much more inaccessible. To get to 
or from them one must pass through territory that is fear inspiring, 
especially after nightfall The fact that boat companies attempt to 
make use of docks so inconvenient for passenger purposes is itself 
one of the most convincing indications that Chicago's facilities are 
inadequate. 

Charges for towing boats to and from their landings are a seri- 
ous burden. The tug bills of the Pere Marquette amount to $60 a 
day and those of the Theodore Roosevelt to $40 a day. As the Pere 
Marquette carries passengers for 25 cents each for the round trip, it 
will be seen that 240 passenger fares are necessary to cover the tow- 
ing bills. This is a fixed charge which must be met while the boat 
is in service, whether the traffic be heavy or light. The location of 
docks where they could be approached by vessels under their own 
steam without tug assistance would be a great boon. 

The time consumed in getting in and out of the harbor is 
another handicap. The Pere Marquette and the Theodore Roose- 
velt, which make evening trips into the lake of from 2J4 to 3 hours* 
duration, often use up from a quarter to a third of that time betwe^f^ 
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their docks and the harbor entrance. The Theodore Roosevelt, 
which is only 289 feet long, has just room to squeeze in between 
Clark and Dearborn streets, where she docks. The manager of the 
company owning her says it is the intention to build another boat 
in the near future, and he would like to make it considerably larger 
than the Roosevelt, but he has no place to dock the larger boat. 
Hence he must give the order for the smaller vessel. The manager 
of the Indiana Transportation Company also reports that the electric 
railway lines terminating at Michigan City would like to enter into 
through route and joint rate agreements with his company with 
respect to package freight business, a request he had been obliged to 
refuse because of the inadequate termuial facilities in the Chicago 
harbor. 

Bridges and bridge hours constitute additional obstacles. 

The most important consideration is that such facilities as are 
now to be had are limited. The existing boat lines are unduly cir- 
cumscribed and are without opportunity for expansion. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in the case of Benton Transit Com- 
pany V. Benton Harbor-St. Joe Railway & Light Company, No. 
1372, p. 549, found, speaking of the Graham & Morton dock in 
Chicago, that "the least adequate of its facilities is its wharf in 
Chicago." And yet the Graham & Morton dock, for convenience, 
ranks comparatively well among the boat landings of this city. It 
is almost impossible for a new boat line to get a foothold in Chi- 
cago because of inability to secure dock accommodations. Those 
established most recently are paying 20 per cent of their gross 
freight receipts for the use for freight purposes of unsatisfactory 
terminal facilities in the Chicago port. Some have given up the 
struggle. The steamer Eastland, built for use in Chicago, is now 
operating out of Qeveland. If contemplated plans for new bridge 
construction go through, the available dockage facilities of the city 
will be considerably reduced, and long established boat lines will be 
at a loss to know what to do for quarters. 

Under present conditions, the status of the Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Pere Marquette is uncertain. By the terms of an old 
law boats must be allowed to tie up and to land their passengers 
where those boats dock. Although the city gives these vessels per- 
mits for their particular locations, it is not dear that it has the legal 
right to drive other boats out if they should be tied up at points 
assigned to these boats. The adjoining property owners and ten- 
ants have sought to drive the vessels away as nuisances. It will be 
se^n, therefore, that the managers of these excursion steamers do 
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business under difficulties. To get accommodations at all, they are 
obliged to stay where they are not wanted. 

The City of Oeveland is a new passenger and package freight 
boat, operating between Cleveland and Detroit. It is said by its 
owners to have cost $1^50,000. The boat is a side wheeler, 444 
feet long and 96>4 feet wide. It has seven decks, elevator service 
and many other features of elegance and comfort Every room has 
a telephone and when the boat is in dock at Detroit or Qeveland 
connections are made so as to furnish telephone communication 
between the boat and the city. It is of value to any city to have a 
boat of that type entering its port. The City of Cleveland would 
have very great difficulty in finding dock room in Chicago. She 
could not get by the Rush street bridge, the larger draw of which 
is only 73 feet. 

Although of less value to the city than water freight carriage, 
it is not easy to overestimate the importance of the passenger boat 
business. Lake riding signifies much for both health and pleasure. 
To many of Chicago's visitors, especially those from interior points, 
the chance for a trip on Lake Michigan constitutes one of the city's 
greatest attractions. The development of the passenger business 
helps to bring into the field boats that also carry a large amotmt of 
package freight, and tends to relieve the situation in times of railroad 
freight congestion. 

The passenger boat business of Chicago is growing, in spite of 
obstacles. According to the statistics of the federal vessel inspector's 
office, which for the purpose of indicating passenger traffic by ports 
are somewhat misleading and not strictly reliable, the number of 
passengers reported for Chicago is approximately two million, or 
more than for any other port on the lakes, except Detroit. The 
figures for that city are about seven million. Detroit has passenger 
docks easily accessible to the people. In addition, it affords more 
points of interest to be reached by short water trips. Among the 
attractions is Belle Isle Park, a beautiful island resort in the river 
less than a half hour's ride by boat from the downtown city docks. 

The suggestion for better terminal facilities finding most favor 
with the passenger boat men is that for the building of piers into the 
lake north of the mouth of the river. This suggestion is considered 
more at length later in this report. 
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Bridge Hours 

The bridge hours are a great nuisance to the navigation interests, 
both passenger and freight. The city ordinance forbids the swing- 
ing of bridges for two hours in the morning and two hours in the 
evening. The morning hours for closed bridges are from 6:30 to 
8:30; the evening hours from 5 to 7. During these hours boats 
have to lie by, wherever they may be. 

It may be a sound principle that people should have the right 
of way over freight and that the bridges should be closed to freight 
boats during rush hours in order to facilitate the movement of 
htunan beings over the bridges on their way to and from their 
homes. But it would seem that a passenger on a boat has as good 
a right to the common highway at any time as the citizen crossing a 
bridge on foot or in a street car. The navigable channel is as much 
a part of the common highway as the street or bridge. There would 
seem to be no sound reason why three or four thousand passengers 
on a boat should be kept away from their dock landing for possibly 
two hours because turning a bridge for two or three minutes would 
cause delay for that period of time to perhaps a smaller number 
of persons than the boat carries. During the past summer a Graham 
& Morton boat loaded with passengers reached the Rush street 
bridge just after 5 o'clock. She was obliged to wait in the harbor 
with her impatient passengers until 7 o'clock, when turning one 
bridge for a very few minutes would have allowed her to land. 

The Theodore Roosevelt and the Pere Marquette, which make 
day excursions, are obliged to stay out until 7 o'clock. It is usually 
7:30 by the time they get to dock with their passengers, many of 
whom are women and children. The lateness of the hour of arrival 
home, which may be 8:30 or 9 o'clock, greatly mars for many the 
pleasure and benefit of what should be an enjoyable and health- 
giving trip. Were it not for the bridge hours, these boats would 
return at least an hour and a half earlier, and would thus enable 
their passengers to reach home in time for dinner. 

The passenger boats coming into the harbor just after the close 
of bridge hours are likely to encounter freight boats going out. 
This causes confusion and delay for both, which would be avoided 
if the passenger boats were not required to observe bridge hours, 
and could enter the harbor in advance of the time that the freighters 
may pass out through the bridges. 

It would seem to be a reasonable proposition to ask that bridge 
hours be done away with for passenger boats, at least from the 
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mouth of the harbor to Welb street. The traffic is especially heavj 
on Wells street^ which carries both a street car and an elevated line. 
In addition, it is the main avenue of approach for the Northwestern 
Railroad passenger station. Only one passenger boat, the Pere 
Marquette, now docks above Wells street, and the managers of that 
boat, if they could take her as far as Wells street, probably could 
arrange to land their passengers east of Wells street and thus not 
require that bridge to turn in rush hours. 

The vessel interests generally, freight as well as passenger, 
think they are entitled to a modification of the bridge hours. They 
contend that doing away with bridge hours altogether would incon- 
venience the bridge-using public much les.s ^han is popularly sup- 
posed. It would seem that the subject should at least be taken up 
for careful consideration by the Council Committee on Harbors, 
Wharves and Bridges, and all interests given a hearing. The short- 
ening by even a quarter of an hour of the time for bridge closing 
would be an appreciable benefit to navigation. Under the city ordi- 
nance the bridge closing hours apply every day except Sunday. 
Holidays are not exempted. It would seem that boats should be 
allowed free movement tiirougfa the river on such generally observed 
holidays as the Fourth of July and Labor Day, as well as on Sun* 
days. 

The Lake Freight Business 

The freight boats encounter a multitude of difficulties in at- 
tempting to do business in the Chicago harbor. Their troubles are 
greater in one respect than those of the passenger boats in that they 
are obliged to go much further up the river to receive and unload 
cargoes. In the first place, the largest boats on the lakes cannot 
enter the Chicago river at all. Those that do get in are beset by the 
difficulties of a narrow and tortuous channel that increase the lia- 
bility to damage and consequently raise the insurance rate. The 
current in the south branch is the cause of very much complaint and 
is said to constitute the chief basis for the higher rate on coal. Boats 
regularly charge ten cents a ton more for carrying hard coal from 
Buffalo to points on the south branch of the Chicago river than they 
do for cargoes from Buffalo to Milwaukee or to South Chicago. An 
mcrease of ten cents a ton means an addition of about 25 per cent to 
the water rate from Buffalo. Vessel managers generally have an 
aversion to entering the Chicago river, because of the difficulties 
encountered, and will go to competing ports in preference if car- 
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goes are to be had in them on as favorable terms. Bridges and 
bridge hours and tug bills are more serious burdens to navigation 
in the Chicago harbor than- in any other lake port. Mr. Johnson, 
Chicago agent of the Anchor line, testified before the commission 
that the towing bills chargeable to a vessel of his line from the time 
of entering to the time of leaving the harbor was likely to be $250. 
He cited one instance where the expanse for towing was $320. The 
time consumed is even a more important consideration. In Duluth 
vessels can load and unload quickly and it is uncommon for a 
steamer to require the use of a tug in that port. . The package freight 
boats find the necessity of moving about so much within the Chicago 
harbor in order to receive and discharge their cargoes objectionable. 
There are still not enough turning basins. It is difficult to sectu-e 
satisfactory dock facilities at prices within reason from the boat 
point of view. The package freighters suffer especially from the 
inadequacy of warehouse facilities. In Chicago, where a boat takes 
goods from a railroad, it 'pays for unloading the car, a usage that 
prevails in no other port on the lakes. This charge amotmts to about 
14 cents a ton. While the rate to the shipper is the same from one 
port as from another, it will be seen that the boat line has an object 
in diverting traffic if it can to a port where it does not have to meet 
this charge. 

The railroad traffic managers do not undertake to defend this 
usage. They merely treat its existence as a fact that has developed 
out of past conditions. It would seem, therefore, that organized 
efforts on the part of the lake lines to put an end to it might be suc- 
cessful 

An interesting project for furnishing warehouse facilities and 
better connections between lake and rail lines is that of the Chicago 
River and Indiana Railroad Company. This company, which oper- 
ates a switching line, has erected during the summer of 1908 a ware- 
house 800 feet long by 100 feet wide on land adjoining the Santa Fe 
slip, near the point where the river joins the Sanitary District canal. 
It is the idea to have this boat landing tlie meeting place for lake 
and rail lines. The Chicago River and Indiana Railroad Company 
derives its benefit from the project out of the $3 a car switdiing 
charge for moving cars to and from the warehouse. Only two 
railroads — ^the Santa Fe and the Burlington — are as yet making use 
of this warehouse, although it is hoped that all may do so in time. 
The boat lines generally approve of this project. They would sooner 
have a common meeting place and interchange point with all the 
railroads than to be required to move about from one dock house 
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to another to put off and take on cargo. The railroads, however, 
are not so enthusiastic over the project. They have to pay the 
switching charge, which would be saved if the boats called at their 
own dock houses. They also argue that in times of congestion they 
may lose control of their cars if taken off their own lines. A fur- 
ther objection is that the railroads are put to less trouble and expense 
in loading and unloading cars at their own terminals than is the 
case where they make use of a common dock house. 

It would seem that the railroads would be more likely to enter 
into arrangements for the joint use of a common dock house if the 
plan were worked out under public direction, with railroad co-opera- 
tion, instead of being launched as a strictly private undertaking. 

Duluth clearly has the best harbor on the lakes. After it would 
rank Buffalo. Such harbors as South Chicago, Qeveland and Mil- 
waukee would constitute the next lower class. The Chicago harbor 
ranks below all these, in point of excellence of facilities. Of course, 
this was not always so. With reference to the shipping needs of 
earlier da]rs, the Chicago harbor was the equal of any on the lakes. 
But the harbor improvements have not kept pace with the progress 
of shipbuilding, so that with reference to the needs of today our 
harbor facilities are antiquated and insufficient. 

It is contended by some that Chicago and South Chicago con- 
stitute one city, and that the shortcomings of the Chicago river 
harbor are offset by the excellence of the facilities afforded at South 
Chicago. But South Chicago by no means gains all that Chicago 
loses. And while South Chicago may serve satisfactorily as a trans- 
shipping point for goods passing through this gateway, it does not 
meet the needs for water terminal facilities of the large portion of 
the city's population naturally tributary to the Chicago river. While 
the Calumet river has taken some of the Chicago river business, an 
examination of the traffic statistics would indicate that it has taken 
by no means all that Chicago has lost. It is very likely, too, that 
much of the Chicago business that might be done by water, if the 
facilities were better, is handled by the rail lines at higher rates. As 
business is diverted from lake to rail the tendency develops to take it 
around rather than through Chicago. 

The managers of the regular freight boat lines do not hesitate 
to say that they divert traffic from Chicago to Milwaukee where they 
can, because of the greater ease and economy of doing business in 
that port. A concrete illustration of the inadequacy of Chicago's 
water terminal facilities is furnished in the action of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company in sending goods from Chicago to Mil- 
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waukee by rail to be loaded on the boat at that point for water 
shipment During one week in August 65 carloads of machinery 
were thus sent out from the Deering plant, located on the north 
branch. The explanation is that the difficulty of reaching the 
Deering plant by boat was too g^eat to warrant the effort. 

It is not uncommon for the boats to deliver at Milwaukee car- 
load consignments for Chicago, and have the delivery made by car 
from Milwaukee to Chicago. This is in cases where the receiving 
house in Chicago has a location on a switch track. 

Waterways and Terminals 

The federal government constructs or improves waterways. 
It does not supply terminal facilities. Those must be provided, if 
they are to be had at all, by private agencies or by state or local 
public authorities. The Hennepin canal, lately completed by the 
federal government at a cost of approximately eight million dollars, 
is unused, largely because of the absence of terminal facilities. On 
the west this canal opens into the Mississippi river, and hence 
through that outlet has access to river cities with dock facilities. But 
the eastern terminus is practically in open country and not a point 
for traffic origin. Major Marshall long ago expressed the opinion 
that the Hennepin canal could never have much traffic until given 
direct connection with Chicago. 

Proper terminal facilities are quite as important for a trans- 
portation route, whether rail or water, as the connecting way be- 
tween the terminals. A railroad line between New York and Chi- 
cago, be it ever so good, would have little value without terminal 
facilities in the two cities. Railroad expenditures for improvement 
at the present time are largely taking the form of giving better 
terminal facilities. The Pennsylvania Railroad is spending an enor- 
mous amount, said to be in the neighborhood of one hundred million 
dollars — or as much as the state of New York is expending to secure 
a larger Erie canal across the state — ^in providing itself better facili- 
ties, both passenger and freight, for getting into and through New 
York City. The New York Central is spending $60,000,000 for 
passenger terminal improvements in New York City. 

Monopoly control of terminal facilities gives monopoly control 
of the transportation business between terminals. This is true of 
waterways, open to all on like terms, as well as of railways. Com- 
petition can have free play on a waterway only in case there is 
access to the terminal facilities by all boats on like terms. 
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The railroads provide their own terminal facilities, assisted by 
the grant from the public for that purpose of the power of eminent 
domain. By analogy the boat lines are expected at first thought 
to do the same thing, though it is unconunon for them to be given 
condemnation powers to that end. In practice, however, the world 
over, boat lines do not as a rule provide their own terminal facilities. 

In continental Europe public ownership of docks is the prevail- 
ing custom. In Great Britain the harbor trust idea is the predom- 
inant one. In this country the dock facilities in first-class ports arc 
provided either by the public authorities or by the railroads. They 
are not provided by the boat owners, as a rule. There are important 
exceptions, of course. New York, New Orleans and San Francisco 
have public ownership. About three-fifths of the water front of 
Manhattan Island is publicly owned. Some of the large companies 
have their own docks, but more lease from the city. In Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News and Galveston the railroads 
own and control the important docks. Coming to the Great Lakes, 
it is the same. The railroads control practically all of the terminal 
facilities of Buffalo, water as well as freight. In Duluth and Mil- 
waukee it is the railroads that furnish the boat lines with dockage. 
This is partially true in Chicago also. While each boat line enter- 
ing this city has its own terminal, a large part of the package freight 
is loaded and unloaded at dock houses provided by the Western 
railroads. 

Handling facilities at terminal points for the bulk commodities 
that constitute the heavy tonnage of lake commerce — ^iron ore, coal, 
grain, Itmiber and salt — may be provided by the private capital inter- 
ested in the particular lines of business dealing with those com- 
modities. But when it comes to the miscellaneous cargo, it would 
seem that satisfactory handling facilities are likely to be provided 
only by the public or by the railroads. And in Chicago's case it 
would seem doubtful if the railroads are likely to nse to the needs 
of the situation, chiefly because of their number and their inability 
to co-operate on a matter involvmg the general public welfare. 

Milwaukee's excellent terminal facilities for the package freight 
lines are provided by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
The larger part of the water-borne freight consigned to Milwaukee 
does not stop there, but is carried to its destination by rail. The 
interest of the railroad in providing terminal facilities for the water 
line is to get the rail haul. The interest of the St. Paul road in 
providing better dock facilities in Milwaukee than in Chicago, and 
in diverting water traffic from one port to the other, is two-fold. 
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In the first place, it can handle the business easier in Milwaukee, 
because the congestion is less there than in Chicago. In the second 
place, the St. Paul road has but one important competitor in Mil- 
waukee — ^the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Water traffic in 
that port must be divided only between the two roads, whereas the 
competitors for it in Chicago will be more numerous. It is much 
the same with roads to other outlets where the competitors are 
fewer. The Santa Fe, for example, has an interest in diverting 
business to Galveston, because it has to compete with fewer rivals 
for the haul from that point to and from the Central West 

If Chicago had but one or two railroads, dominating the traffic 
situation at this point, it might expect the railroads, from self-inter- 
est, to develop facilities for connecting water lines. But because 
it is the great center for many rival railway interests, this dty cannot 
expect any one of these railroads to do for it what the St Paul road 
has done for Milwaukee, nor is it likely that all can be induced to 
co-operate to the same end, at least not without the initiative and 
directing supervision of the public authorities. 

The problem of providing adequate water terminal facilities at 
Chicago, therefore, must be regarded as one calling for solution by 
the public authorities. 

There are differing views as to the importance of harbor im- 
provement for Chicago. There are those who contend that this city 
has little to gain from spending money on water development; that 
the railroads can perform the service better and at not much if any 
greater cost. It is significant that some persons who have followed 
the business of water transportation all their lives believe that inland 
water carriage is doomed to be driven out by the railroad. 

The general case of the Railroads vs. Inland Water Trans- 
portation presents too large a field for discussion here. The advo- 
cates of water transportation make two chief contentions. They 
say : ( 1 ) That primitive waterway development cannot be expected 
to compete successfully with modem railroads; that waterways, to 
be effective, must be promoted on a larger scale. (2) That the 
railroads have deliberately throttled water transportation. 

Of course, the Great Lakes are not to be likened to primitive 
waterways, whatever may be said of the present canals connecting 
them with the seaboard. Chicago's supremacy is due to the fact that 
it is the world's greatest railroad center and the railroad centraliza- 
tion at this point would seem to be due in turn to the city's strategic 
location with reference to lake transportation. Deprive Chicago of 
its advantages with reference to water carriage and there would be 
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danger of inland rail centers approaching it in importance. The 
rail rate from New York to Chicago, which is the basing rate for 
adjoining territory, is influenced by the water rates, and is lower 
than the rail rates to points not on the water. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in regulating rates, recognizes the principle that 
cities enjoying water competition are entitled to lower rail rates 
than points not so advantageously located. 

Now, the balance between rail and water rates at Chicago is so 
delicate that it does not take much to turn the scale one way or the 
other. Because of the fact that the water haul from Buffalo to 
Chicago is about four hundred miles further than the rail haul, the 
cheapness of water as compared with rail carriage is not so marked 
in the case of Chicago as it is, for example, with Duluth. But while 
Duluth gets a larger comparative saving by the water haul, it does 
not offer the same inducements to the railroads. Let Chicago, 
through its failure to provide adequate harbor facilities, deprive 
itself of the benefit of water transportation, and it will soon see the 
railroads doing less to advance its interests, because the incentive to 
do so will be removed. As long as the water route is available, the 
railroads must be on the alert to serve Chicago well and cheaply. 
It is significant that the present movement for the general increase 
of railroad freight rates comes at a time when the railroads have 
the water rate situation between Chicago and New York well in 
hand, as will be shown later in this report. 

The point sought to be made here is that the improvement of 
water terminal facilities is of fi^eat importance, not only because of 
the trafHc that can actually be handled, but even more as a means 
of stimulating the railroads to do their utmost for Chicago. Another 
consideration of weight is that the total freight handling capacity of 
the city is greatly increased over what would be the case if depend- 
ence were placed on rail facilities alone. Water transportation is 
more elastic than rail, and can expand more rapidly to meet the 
needs in periods of congestion. When the railroads are unable to 
do all the business because of its great volume, the vessels on the 
lakes will greatly facilitate the movement of goods of such ports as 
are equipped with adequate water terminal facilities. 

While it may be true that the future growth of water traffic 
cannot be predicted with mathematical accuracy and shown to be 
of such g^eat volume as to warrant tremendous outlays at once for 
harbor improvement, it cannot be gainsaid that there is more busi- 
ness to be done by water in Chicago than can be handled properly 
with present facilities. The case would seem to be dear, therefore. 
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for a comprehensive plan of harbor improvement to be carried out 
only so rapidly as may be necessary to keep the facilities all the time 
a little in advance of the actual needs of commerce. 

With respect to lines of lake commerce, Chicago's interest would 
seem to lie most in the direction of increasing the package freight or 
miscellaneous cargo business. 

Iron ore, which constitutes about one-half the total tonnage of 
lake commerce, is little seen in the Chicago harbor. Nor do we care 
for it there. The great blast furnaces do not belong in the center 
of the city. They are better located for all concerned where they 
are, at South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and Gary. 

Chicago is still the world's greatest lumber market, although 
the arrivals by water have greatly decreased. The water business 
is still of importance, however, and many lumbermen think the 
present volume of business may be maintained for a generation or 
more. At any rate, it is important that the city have facilities for 
handling such quantity of lumber as may continue to come here, 
even though no increase may be looked for, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the timber supply at points available for water transporta- 
tion. The place where the lumber is wanted appears to be the Chi- 
cago river and not the Caltunet For the year 1907 Chicago received, 
in round numbers, 2,400,000,000 million feet of lumber, of which 
400,000,000 feet, or one-sixth, came by water. Not many years ago 
the receipts of lumber by water greatly exceeded those by rail. 

The coal unloading facilities in the Chicago river are not as 
good as at other leading lake ports. Perhaps tiiey are as good as 
are warranted by the condition of the harbor. River improvement 
might be expected to lead to the introduction of better unloading 
facilities. While the Calumet river may answer as a trans-shipping 
point, it cannot meet the needs of Chicago proper as a receiving 
point for coal for consumption in this city. 

The number of grain elevators on the Chicago river is growing 
smaller. As elevators have been destroyed by fire or other cause 
they have not been rebuilt. The center of the wheat trade is mov- 
ing westward and northward away from Chicago. This city, how- 
ever, while it does not lead in wheat, is still the world's greatest 
grain market The center of the com supply is not likely to move 
away. Much of the grain storage of the city is on the Calu- 
met river. Except for one consideration it might be a matter of 
indifference to the community at large whether the grain center be 
on one river or the other, apart from the question of preserving 
investments already made. That consideration has to do with the 
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encouragtment of the package freight business. While the total 
volume of freight east is greater than the volume west, more pack- 
age freight moves west than east. The package boats, therefore, 
need grain cargoes east, in part at least And as most of the pack- 
age freight comes into the Chicago rather than the Calumet river, 
it is highly important that there be elevators in the Chicago harbor 
to supply the package boats with their return cargoes of grain. 
These boats would find it disadvantageous to be obliged always to 
go to South Chicago for grain, especially for partial cargoes, after 
unloading in the Chicago river. This constitutes an argument for 
encouraging at least a considerable number of grain elevators to 
stay in the Chicago harbor. 

Because iron ore, grain, coal and lumber constitute the principal 
volume by weight of lake commerce, it is assumed in some quarters 
that they alone are worthy of serious consideration. The package 
freight or miscellaneous cargo business, however, is of very great 
importance. The great dry goods and grocery houses of Chicago 
actually bring in enormous quantities of merchandise by water. 
The ability to do so constitutes the principal reason for the pre- 
eminence of this city as a wholesale and jobbing center. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain precise information as to the volume and value of this 
traffic, because facts of this nature are not freely given to the public 
by concerns engaged in keen competition with one another. 

From the record and decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of Wyman, Partridge & Co. and others against 
certain lake and rail carriers, docket No. 1126, certain specific infor- 
mation is obtainable with reference to the business of Wyman, 
Partridge ft Co. of Minneapolis and Marshall Field ft Co. of Chi- 
cago. For the year 1905 the latter firm brought into Chicago by 
lake approximately 18,000 tons of merchandise, having an invoice 
value at points of shipment of about $12,000,000. The lake and 
rail receipts of Wyman, Partridge ft Co. for the same year were 
6»000 tons, of an invoice value of $3,000,000. 

The receipts of unclassified freight in the port of Chicago- 
including Chicago and South Chicago — for the year 1905 were 
1,098,054 tons. The shipments were 640,042 tons. Of the receipts of 
1,098,054 tons, the 18,000 tons belonging to Marshall Field ft Co. 
represented a value of $12,000,000. The total hard coal receipts at 
Chicago and South Chicago for the year 1905 were 884,057 net 
tons. At Buffalo September prices, $4.91 a ton, this coal was worth 
$4,330,719.87, or only a little more than one-third the invoice value 
of Marshall Field's receipts by lake for the same year. The wheat 
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shipments by lake from Chicago for 1905 were small, only 5,498,868 
bushels. But the larger shipments of 1907, 14,448,231 bushels, had 
less value than the receipts of Marshall Field for 1905. The com 
shipments of 1905 were 44,939,308 bushels. At 40 cents a bushel 
the value of this com would be only about 50 per cent more than 
the Marshall Field receipts by lake. The lumber receipts by lake 
for 1905 were 423,993 thousand feet. At $20 a thousand, a high 
price, this lumber would have only two-thirds the value of the Mar- 
shall Field lake receipts. The iron ore brought into the port in 
1905, principally into South Chicago, amounted to 3,324,3^ tons. 
At $2 a ton this ore would have only a little more than half the 
value of the Marshall Field receipts. 

The entire value of Duluth's traffic for 1905 was : 

Receipts $ 31^49,509 

Shipments 74,065,789 * 

Total $105,915,298 

The value figures for Chicago's receipts and shipments are not 
available, but if they were it is evident that Duluth's commerce, de- 
spite its greater tonnage, would be comparatively insignificant in 
value. 

Federal govemment reports (see Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance) give estimates of value of trafiic through the 
Soo. According to these reports, the value of unclassfied freight 
passing through the Soo developed from $18,744,600 in 1889 to 
$170,227,650 in 1906. The value of the iron ore traffic grew from 
$14,335,492 in 1889 to $121,981,795 in 1906. In other words the 
unclassified freight through the Soo in 1906, of 1,134,851 net tons, 
was worth approximately $48,000,000 more than the 35,357,042 
tons of iron ore passing through the same channel. The unclassified 
freight passing both ways through the Soo is about the same in 
volume as that entering the port of Chicago. Against the 1,134,- 
850 tons of unclassified freight trafiic through the Soo in 1906, Chi- 
cago had receipts of 1,035,317 tons. For the years 1905 and 1907 
Chicago's receipts of unclassified freight exceeded the Soo trafiic. 
It would seem to be a good guess that the unclassified freight re 
ceived at Chicago would have a higher average value per ton than 
that passing through the Soo. 

Value of the articles handled, as well as tonnage, must be taken 
into consideration in measuring the value of traffic to a community 

The fruit traffic is one form of the miscellaneous cargo busi- 
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ness that is of special importance to Chicago. In most instances 
rail carriage is considered preferable to water carriage, unless the 
latter offers lower rates. But for fruit, water carriage is best in 
cases where the destination can be reached by a night's run. The 
lack of the jarring motion of the train and the coolness of the water 
journey cause fruit carried by boat to arrive in better condition. 
The fruit belt of Michigan is just about a night's run from Chicago 
and fruit gathered in the late afternoon can be placed on the dock 
in Chicago early the next morning, in time for delivery for con- 
sumption the same day. As has already been indicated, in the dis- 
cussion of the passenger boat business, the fruit handling facilities 
in this port leave much to be desired. 

Suggestions for Improvement 

Interviews with vessel men and shippers disclose great varia- 
tions in views as to the ultimate solution of Chicago's harbor pro- 
blem. There is to some d^jee unanimity of sentiment with respect 
to the next steps in the line of improvement. 

Whatever the ultimate solution may be, it is evident that the 
Chicago river must continue to serve as the harbor for a number 
of years to come. Therefore it should be improved within moderate 
limits as speedily as possible. The Sanitary District intends carry- 
ing to completion the work of widening the South branch to 200 
feet, an improvement of great importance. It also intends replac- 
ing the center pier bridge at Twelfth street with a bascule bridge. 

In addition to this program all the remaining center pier bridges 
should be replaced by bascule bridges, especially those at Rush, 
Clark, Wells and Lake streets. 

The point of land projecting into the stream at the forks of 
the North and South branches and the main river should be con- 
demned and dredged, thus creating a turning basin and giving 
more room for the movement of vessels. A plan for the improve- 
ment of the North branch should be outlined and executed, in much 
the same way as the Sanitary District devised and has partially exe- 
cuted the plan for South branch improvement. None of these things 
the Sanitary District intends to do. Its work is to promote sani- 
tation, not navigation. What the community needs now is to have 
the work of improving navigation entrusted to agencies that can 
lawfully make navigation the chief aim. This means that the next 
legislature should be prevailed upon to give the city the financial 
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power to go ahead with the desired improvements, and that they 
should be pushed thereafter in the interest of navigation, and not 
as mere incidents to sanitation. 

The managers of the boat lines engaged in the passenger busi- 
ness and in the combined passenger, package and fruit business on 
Lake Michigan are pretty generally of the opinion that the best 
thing that could be done to satisfy their needs would be to construct 
a few piers projecting into the lake north of the mouth of the river. 

The area in question is a little far removed from the business 
center, but on the whole it seems to be the best site available for the 
purpose. The council has already granted the Chicago Railways 
company a franchise for a street car line on Indiana street extending 
the present line on that street to the lake front, and it is announced 
that the new line will be built next spring. If passenger piers 
should be built as suggested, the cars might be operated on to the 
piers, or at least to the pier entrance. Passengers would find it 
much more convenient to ride directly to the piers by street car, even 
if the distance be a little farther, than to continue the present ar- 
rangement under which car lines leave boat passengers in most in- 
stances several blocks from the dock. 

As the boats that do a combined passenger and package freight 
and fruit business desire to handle botii classes of traffic at the same 
dock, it would be necessary to equip some of these piers to handle 
the package business. It should be the policy to have some open 
dockage where any boats, on compliance with prescribed regulations 
and the payment of specified charges, could take on or unload mis- 
cellaneous cargo. Such dockage facilities might be supplied in con- 
nection with the piers now under consideration. 

This location, it is true, is reached by only one freight railroad, 
the Northwestern, but lighterage and possibly car ferriage, if neces- 
sary, could be utilized to facilitate the movement of goods. Freight 
subways are possibilities of the future. This location is farther re- 
moved from South Water street than the present fruit boat land- 
ings. But the congestion at the present docks is so great that the 
fruit men would be willing to go farther if they could thereby be 
provided with more ample facilities. 

No detailed engineering plans nor estimates of cost of the sug- 
gested piers have as yet been prepared. That should be done, and 
if the engineering report is favorable the project should be carried 
out as soon as possible. The facilities these piers would afford are 
very much needed. 

Most of those who declare themselves in opposition to an outer 
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harbor for Chica/^, meaning thereby a f^^at lake front frd^t har- 
bor, concede the desirability of passenger piers on the lake front. 

The two next steps in the line of harbor development would 
seem to be (1) river improvement, and (2) the construction of piers 
on the lake front north of the mouth of the river. 

The ultimate solution of Chicago's harbor problem presents 
many difficulties. If I might venture an opinion on that proposi- 
tion it would be that the solution cannot be definitely indicated at 
this juncture. Time and the trend of developments must serve as 
guides. The possibilities would seem to be four in number, as fol- 
lows: (1) To depend upon the Chicago river to furnish adequate 
harbor facilities both for the present and the future; (2) To close 
the Chicago river for large shipping, utilize it for lighterage pur- 
poses only, and let the Calumet river serve as the harbor for the 
entire city. In this event, the Sag cut-off connecting the Calumet 
with the Sanitary District canal would serve as the northern outlet 
for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway, if constructed; (3) To build a 
great harbor on the lake front; (4) To dig a navigable channel in 
the vicinity of Twenty-second street connecting Lake Michi^ran and 
the river and develop the harbor along the Sanitary District canal. 

I do not believe the Chicago river with its narrow and tortuoa^ 
channel, its multitude of bridges, and its current, all of which con- 
stitute permanent obstacles to navigation, can ever make anything 
better than a third-class harbor. Nor can such a channel be a satis- 
factory outlet for the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. If Chicago 
wants a first-class harbor and waterway outlet it can not place de- 
pendence on the river alone. Nor does it seem likely that such pier 
space as can be provided at the river mouth will suffice to meet 
for all time Chicago's needs in the line of water terminal facilities. 

As to the second plan, while Calumet development is to be fa- 
vored, the Calumet river cannot satisfy the needs of Chicago proper 
for water terminal facilities. A railroad line to this city would not 
think of being satisfied with a terminal at South Chicago only. The 
terminal must reach the center of heaviest traffic. Water transpor- 
tation, to amount to much, must take cognizance of the same prin- 
ciple. The water route, like the railroad, must have its terminal 
where the business is. A water route with a terminus at South 
Chicago only cannot compete advantageously for Chicago traffic 
with railroads terminating near the center of the city. 

The lake front plan, and the project for a harbor along the 
sanitary canal with a cut-off to the lake at Twenty-second street, 
both present striking advantages and serious difficulties. One in- 
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volves taking the railroads to the harbor, and to a degree revolu* 
tionizing settled transportation if not industrial conditions. The 
other means taking the harbor to the railroads and to the industrial 
area. As to whether either is capable of practical realization, and 
as to which is preferable, are questions the decision of which must 
be influenced by time and future developments. Surveys and de- 
tailed study of the two plans by engineering experts must precede 
attempts to decide the question intelligently. Pending that deci- 
sion, it is obvious that the right to use portions of the lake front 
in the future for harbor purposes should not be surrendered. 



Railroad Control Over Lake Transportation 

For the transportation of the bulk commodities that constitute 
the gfreater portion of the tonnage of lake commerce — iron ore, 
grain, coal and lumber — there is keen competition among the lake 
carriers. Under the stress of this competition, rates for carrying 
the great bulk commodities have gone down markedly during the 
past twenty years.'*? Despite these reductions in rates, it is the testi- 
mony of men familiar with conditions that the vessel business on the 
great lakes for a period of years past has been profitable. 

Chicago's greatest interest in lake transportation is that be- 
tween this city and Buffalo. The traffic consists principally of grain 
and package freight east and coal and package freight west. The 
importance of the package freight business to Chicago has already 
been pointed out 

Now the package freight business between Chicago and Buffalo 
is handled exclusively (with a single exception to be discussed la- 
ter) by boat lines owned by railroad companies. Any vessel that 
is equipped for the service and can get the orders from the shipper 
may carry ore, grain, coal and lumber. That fact doubtless explains 
the reductions in rates on these commodities. But only boats owned 
by the railroads may engage in the package freight business between 
Chicago- and Buffalo. If these two cities were both destination 
points for traflic, of course non-railroad vessels could not be ex- 
cluded from competition. But Buffalo is not a destination point It 
is a transfer station. Goods reaching Buffalo by lake must go east 
by rail or canal. Likewise, freight from the east reaching Chicago 
water-borne must be brought to Buffalo by rail or canal. The rail« 
road makes with its own boat lines a through route and a joint rate 

*For tables of lake freight rates for a series of years iMMt. see Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance. December, 1007, pages 1310-11. 
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from Chicago to the eastera destination, or vice versa. The local 
rail rate between Buffalo and the eastern destination is so high 
that little would be left the independent boat for its lake haul after 
paying the local rate for the rail hauL Moreover, the railroad 
would not give the independent boat the benefit of its dock facilities 
in Buffalo, either for discharging or taking on cargo. The inde- 
pendent boat would be required to unload at some other dock and 
team the goods to the receiving station of the railroad. To make 
matters still worse, the railroads own nearly all the water front prop- 
erty in Buffalo available for dock purposes. Much of it lies idle 
and unimproved. , The deliberate intent of the railroads to dominate 
the lake traffic situation through the control of the Buffalo water 
front can hardly be mistaken. 

But, it will be asked. What about the Erie canal ? The railroads 
dominate that, too, so far as possibilities of through traffic are con- 
cerned. Besides, the canal is so small and the number of boats 
operating on it is so few as to dwarf its importance. A few years 
ago the boats on the canal numbered four or five thousand. Today 
there are scarcely more than 350 or 400 serviceable boats in opera- 
tion. It is hardly to be expected that many new boats will be put 
in service until the enlarged canal is ready for use. 

At best the methods of Erie canal business are primitive. The 
boat owners are for the most part men of narrow outlook. The 
business has not been organized along modem lines. Until recently, 
the legal limit of capitalization for companies engaged in the canal 
business was $50,000. The limit is now $4,000,000. 

The principal business of the canal boats is carrying grain east 
Such through canal and lake service for package freight business 
as exists is supplied by the lake lines chartering canal boats and 
making rates to the shipper for the through service. In that way 
the lake lines, which are owned by the railroads that are supposed 
to be competitors of the canal, control the Erie canal service that i? 
of interest to the Chicago shipper. 

The canal boat owners, with a few exceptions, are organized 
into a union. The claim is made — and there is much evidence to 
support the claim — that the boatmen's union acts in harmony with 
the railroads and refuses to have business dealings with independent 
lake boats that may seek to give a through lake and canal service 
in competition with the rail owned lake lines. 

The foregoing indicates how the railroads east of Buffalo prac- 
tically control the package freight business between the seaboard 
and Chicago and other western lake ports. 
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Now as to the significance of that control. 

The lake lines operating between Chicago and Buffalo are as fol- 
lows: Erie and Western Transportation Company (Anchor Line), 
owned by the Pennsylvania railroad; Western Transit Company, 
owned by the New York Central; Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Company, owned by the Lehigh Valley railroad; Union Steamboat 
Company, owned by the Erie railroad. The Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroads also maintain 
a lake and rail service, but do not own their own boats. The West- 
em Transit Company supplies the boat service for the Lackawanna 
road, and the Union Steamboat line furnishes that for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. The Mutual Transit Company, owned jointly by four rail- 
roads ( Lehigh Valley ; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ; Erie, and 
New York Central), operates between Lake Erie and Duluth, but 
sends no boats to Chicago. The foregoing are known as Standard 
lake lines. In addition there are two differential lines, that is, lines 
that maintain somewhat lower rates because of their roundabout 
routes and slower service. The Canada Atlantic Transit company 
is a Canadian concern, owned by the Grand Trunk railroad. It op- 
erates boats between Chicago and Depot Harbor, in Georgian Bay. 
The other differential line, the Rutland Transit Company, now con- 
trolled by the New York Central railroad, is the lake connection of 
the Central Vermont railroad. The boats of this line operate 
through the Welland canal and Lake Ontario and make their ter- 
minus at Ogdensburg, N. Y. The Chicago & Duluth Transporta- 
tion company, operating between Chicago and Duluth, carrying iron 
ore one way and package freight the other, is independent of rail- 
road control, but is accorded railway connections at both ports which 
neither it nor any other independent boat line could secure at Buf- 
falo. 

The present rates, in cents per 100 pounds, by classes, all rail, 
from New York to Chicago are as follows : 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


75 


65 


50 


35 


30 


25 



The foregoing have been the published all rail rates without 
change for the past twenty years. Rates have been increased, in- 
directly, by changes in classification, but as the lake and rail and 
all rail lines use the same classification, the lake and rail rates have 
been subject to like increases on this account. 
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Prior to 1901, the standard lake and rail rates, New York to 
Chicago, were as follows : 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


54 


47 


37 


27 


23 


20 



In 1901 these rates were raised, the increase being from 54 to 
59, first class, and other classes to correspond, and in 1907 there 
was another advance, bringing the first class rate up to 62 cents. 
The 1907 raise was partially offset by the carriers, after being re- 
quired so to do by the Interstate Commerce Commission, taking on 
certain insurance burdens which they had not borne before. 

The present lake and rail rates, New York to Chicago, are as 
follows : 

"12 3 4 5 6 
62 54 41 30 25 21 

Canal and lake rates from New York to Chicago have also ad- 
vanced. In 1892 these rates were as follows: 
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30 


25 


20 


18 


16 


14 



At the present time the canal and lake rates. New York to Chi- 
cago, are as follows: 
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5 
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42 


36 


29 


23 


21 


18 



In other words, while all rail rates from New York to Chicago 
have remained nominally constant for the past twenty years, lake 
and rail and canal and lake rates, under railroad control, have ad- 
vanced markedly. The percentage of increase, on the first dass, 
lake and rail, is approximately 15 per cent; canal and lake, 40 per 
cent. The canal and lake increases on the classes below the first 
are in the neighborhood of 30 per cent. These higher rates, to- 
gether with deteriorating service, explain why shipments by canal 
and lake are falling off. These increases of rates have taken place 
while competitive lake rates on the principal conunodities of lake 
commerce have gone down. It would seem to be a natural conclu- 
sion that lake rates on package freight have been raised in the in- 
terest of the rail carriers that own the package freight boat lines. 
And it is significant that the movement tor a general mcrease of rail- 
n^ad freight rates comes at the time when railroad control 
over water transportation to the east, by both lake and canal. 
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is most complete. It might be added that the commodity 
rates, as well &s the classified rates, have been raised in many in- 
stances. The differential between the lake and rail and the all rail 
rate on flour is now two cents a hundred potmds, where it used to 
be five cents. The differential on packing house products, like lard 
and cured meats, has been made so small that these products now 
move mostly by rail. 

The foregoing comparisons of water route rates are with the 
standard all rail lines. The differential rail lines make rates that 
are very little higher than the present lake and rail rates. 

At the present time, and for several years past, lake rates have 
not determined railroad freight rates. On the contrary, railroad 
rates have been the basis for the water rates on package freight on 
the Great Lakes and the Erie canal and the latter have been raised 
in order to reduce the difference between the two. This principle 
of rate making is a fact openly admitted. The following quotation 
from an article entitled 'Transportation on the Great Lakes," by 
Mr. Walter Thayer, eastern manager of the Erie and Western 
Transportation Company, in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for January, 1908, explains the prin- 
ciple followed in the practical making of rates: 

On account of the slower speed of handling and of the increased 
number of transfers incident to business shipped by rail and lake, as 
compared with all-rail, the rates are lower via the lakes than via the 
all-rail routes. 

The present difference is illustrated by the 17^ cent rate per hun- 
dred pounds on flour from Chicago to New York, via lake and rail, as 
compared with 19^ cents per hundred pounds, all rail, and by the west 
bound rate of 23^ cents per hundred pounds, New York to Chicago, on 
sugar via rail and lake, as compared with 26 cents per hundred pounds 
all-raiL The difference between these figures, in each case, is known as 
a differential It represents the amount under the all-rail rate charged 
by the standard lake lines, which experience and long custom has estab- 
lished as being considered the difference between the value of the two 
kinds of service. The retail prices of granulated sugar and flour, per 
hundred pounds, being $5.50 and $3.50 respectively, it will be seen what 
a comparatively small part the cost of transportation must play in the 
price of such commodities to the consumer. 

It is difficult to explain the various rates in existence over the sev- 
eral routes between the East and West; but it should be noted that the 
service via the lakes requires a transfer, where none is necessary when 
shipments are all-rail, and that there has grown up a fixed relation 
between the rates all-rail and the rates rail and lake, based on relative 
speeds, and that when redncttons or advances are made in all-rail ratea, 
consequent redactions or advances follow In the rates rail and lake. 
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ddier eaitbouud or weetboimd. These principles of adjustment are fdr- 
tiier carried out in changes in rates by die differential rail-and-lake lines 
f ti d the canal lines* 

The varions standard lake lines were primarily considered as feed- 
ers for their rail connections, and in order that other railroads not 
equipped with lake lines may not reap the advantage of the tonnage 
thus provided, through pro-rating arrangements have been made only 
between the lake lines and their rail owners, or such other railroads as 
the owners of the lake line think it profitable to connect with. 

The foregoing discussion shows that by far the largest part of the 
tonnage of the lakes consists of ore, coal, grain, etc, handled in bulk 
by vessels ready to go from port to port for the highest compensation 
they can secure for their services. On account of the great quantities 
handled, and the ease with which it is loaded and unloaded, and also on 
account of the fact that the government has provided a free way and 
free harbors, the rates for transportation on the lakes are so low as to 
make unfair a comparison of those rates with average charges per ton 
per mile via all rail lines. 

The bulk freight handled on the Great Lakes consists almost exclu- 
sively of raw materials which can be moved at such low rates as to 
exclude competition by all-rail routes. With the package freight busi- 
ness the situation is different and there is active rivalry between the rail 
and water lines. The charges for package freight made by rail and water 
lines must be approximately equal, because the difference in cost of the 
services by competing routes is relatively small. 

Of course, the all rail service is preferable to lake and rail or 
canal and lake service. The incentive to water transportation is 
economy. If the water rates are to be fixed by the competing rail 
carriers at a point that just measures the disadvantages of the water 
service, the railroads not only will secure the business, or most of 
it, but the value of the water route as a regulator of rail rates dis- 
appears entirely. One merchant said to me that the lake rates had 
been brought to a point where there was little if any incentive to 
ship by water; that the value to Chicago of water transportation 
was merely that it afforded the city just so much additional facili- 
ties in periods of traffic congestion. 

The grocery house of Sprague, Warner & Co. has canning fac- 
tories in New York state, which were located near the banks of the 
Erie canal in order to get the advantage of water transportation of 
canned goods to Chicago, where the concern has a warehouse lo- 
cated on the river. But of recent years the canal and lake rate, as 
compared with the all rail rate, has not been such as to make the 
water route attractive. 

I said that all the package freight boats operating between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo were owned by the railroads, with one exception. 
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I will now consider that exception, the Jesse H. Farwell of the 
Pacific Despatch line. The Pacific Coast Borax Company has a 
plant on the South branch of the Chicago river. It brings to tha^ 
plant large quantities of borax from its refinery located near the 
water in New Jersey. Mr. W. H. Follett, mayor of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., owns or controls some thirty-five or forty canal boats, which 
he operates independently of the Erie Boatmen's Union. The Jesse 
H. Farwell and the Follett line of canal boats operate together and 
thus form a through canal and lake route for bringing borax from 
new Jersey to Chicago. The saving to the borax company 
from this arrangement in keeping rates down is considerable. The 
Pacific Despatch line is able to carry a small amount of package 
freight in addition to borax, but not enough to influence the situa- 
tion materially. The Jesse Farwell can not make like arrangements 
with canal boat owners who are members of the Erie Boatmen's 
Union, nor will the railroad owned lake lines make through route 
arrangements with the Follett line of canal boats. 

Having become masters of the package freight business be- 
tween Chicago and the seaboard, lake and canal as well as lake and 
rail, the railroads now appear to be striving to secure like control 
over the grain movement east. This year, for the first time, the 
railroads are charging more for carrying from Buffalo to the sea- 
board grain that is taken to Buffalo by boat, than the proportionate 
share of the all rail haul from Chicago to the seabord. The effect 
of this action has been to promote the movement of grain all rail, 
where it has not brought a diversion of traffic through Montreal. 
The boatmen's union on the Erie canal, in seeming disregard of the 
interests of its membership, has rigidly maintained the rate on grain 
by caaal from Buffalo to the seaboard at five cents a bushel for the 
season of 1906, where the rate has been considerably lower in recent 
years. The result is that the greater proportion of the Erie canal 
boats are lying idle while the grain is moving east either all rail 
or is diverted through Montreal. The canal boats belonging to 
Mr. Follett of Tonawanda are an exception and are carrying all 
the traffic they can handle. 

Perhaps the grain situation can best be explained through the 
presentation of the following letter to certain railroad traffic man- 
agers from Mr. W. M. Hopkins, manager of the Transportation 
department of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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(COPY.) 

BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 

Transportation Department 
W. M. Hopkins, Manager. 

Chicago, July 8, 1908. 

Mr. D. W. Cooke, General Traffic Manager, Erie R. R., Chicago, lU. 
Mr. G. H. Ingalls, Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. Central Lines, Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Mr. W. N. Babcock, G. W. F. A., D. L. & W. R. R., Chicago, IlL 
Mr. £. J. Henry, G. W. F. A., Lehigh Valley R. R., Chicago, III 
Mr. Wm. Borner, G. W. F. A., Pennsylvania Co., Chicago ,111. 

Dear Sirs: 

EX-LAKE RATES ON GRAIN VERSUS ALL-RAIL PROPOR- 
TIONS EAST OF BUFFALO. 

Attached hereto I hand you a statement showing ex-lake rates on 
grain, domestic and export, and all-rail proportions easterly from Buffalo, 
destined to Atlantic Seaboard points; also, rates from Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay Ports to Montreal, Quebec and Portland, Maine. 

You will observe that the ex-lake rates from Buffalo exceed the all- 
rail proportions to the extent of the following amounts, in cents per 
hundred pounds: 





WHBAT 


COBN 


OATS 


TO 


Domestic 


Bxport 


Domestic 


Bzport 


Domestic 


Bxport 


Boston • . 


4.86 
2.16 

8.61 


2.80 
1.64 
2.16 


4.94 

.7 

2.16 


2.2 
.03 
1.44 


6.61 
8.63 
4.6 


6.44 


New York 

PbilAdelplila 


4.19 
4.68 



You will also observe that the ex-lake rates from Buffalo to Boston 
and New York for export exceed the ex-lake rates from Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay ports to Montreal and Portland for export to the 
extent of the following amounts in cents per hundred pounds: 

Wheat 3.34 

Com 8.68 

Oats 8.18 

We understand that the divisions of the all-rail rates via the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific roads are substantially on a mileage basis, 
and, if this is true, it is manfest that the all-rail proportions from Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay ports to Montreal and Portland are materially 
higher than the ex-lake rates for the same service, a condition just the 
reverse of that with the American lines from Buffalo to the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 

There are two distinct conditions created by the present adjustment 
of rates: _ ^ _ ^ 

First, as relating to export business. "* ^ * 
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The American lines have apparently ignored Canadian competition 
and are endeavoring to maintain a much higher basis of rates through 
Atlantic Seaboard ports than obtains through the ports reached by the 
Canadian lines. 

From a railway standpoint this would not seem to be a sound eco- 
nomic proposition, as the result will be to increase the traffic and facili- 
ties via the Canadian lines at the expense of the American lines, and a 
competition will be created by the attitude of the American lines that 
in a few years will have a material effect on the revenue of the Amer- 
ican lines east of Buffalo. 

It should not be overlooked that the increased production of grain in 
the Canadian Northwest in the last few years has been enormtfc^s. Six 
years ago the Canadian Northwest raised about eight million bushels of 
grain. Last year its production was in the neighborhood of eighty-five 
millions. 

As it has no domestic markets that will absorb any considerable 
volume of this grain, it follows that a very large portion of the Canadian 
crop must be exported. This grain enters into direct competition with 
American grain and under the system of rates as now prevails American 
grain cannot enter European markets until this Canadian surplus is 
absorbed. 

Second, as to the domestic situation. 

We do not contend that the all-rail carriers have not a right to meet 
lake and rail rates if they elect to do so, but, when this is accomplished, 
as in the present instance, by advancing a proportion or part of a rate 
for an all-rail haul of a through lake and rail service and exacting a 
higher rate for precisely the same haul on business covered by through 
all-rail rates made in competition with and to meet lake and rail rates, 
we have serious objection to this method of rate making and its effect. 

When you consider that there is a common ownership east and west 
of Buffalo for a substantial part of the railway mileage between Chicago 
and New York and that the lake transportation for package freight is 
controlled by these same interests east of Buffalo, it would look at 
diongh there was a ddiberate plan on the part of the raOwaya to to 
adjust their rates as to drive the independent lake carriers out of busi- 
ness and force the movement of grain all-rail, controlling to themselves 
at the same tim« the handling of package freight through vessela owned 
by them I 

I do not assert that the railways had this in mind, because I do not 
know, but I do assert that that is the effect of the present adjustment of 
rates easterly from Buffalo. 

This market is deprived of an advantage that we onglit to enjoy by 
reason of our location on the lakes. There ought to be a reasonable 
difference between the lake and rail and all-rail rates that should fairly 
represent the difference in service; but, as before stated, we do not con- 
tend that the rail carrier has not a right to meet lake and rail rates, but, 
when this is done by such a division of the rates as now prevail, we 
believe that we can sustain our grounds for objection. 

For a long period of tima prior to the present season die rates on 
«z-]aka grain eaaterlj from Boffalo were less than or equal to the east 
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of BdUo pnportioos of Iho all-fail ffsfew on gnin, and it acema to om 
that tlut ia a fair and cooaiatent poaitioD lor the tinea eaat of BnflEalo 
to maintain. If the rail carricra np to Bnffalo elect to meet water com- 
petition to Bn&lOy thej have a ri^t to do ao^ bat the linea eaat of 
Buffalo thoold not ao adjnat their diviaiona aa to make it poaaiUe for the 
Weatem carriera to open np other marketa on a lake and rail baaia with 
an all-rail aerrice, and thoa create a competition for thia market which 
under a reaaonable and fair diviaion of ratea should not eziat 

We aak that the ex-lake ratea on grain Bu&lo to Seaboard be lim- 
ited to the proportion eaaterly from Buffalo of the all-rail ratea. We 
beUere that thia propoaition ia not only equitable to this and other mar- 
keta located on the lakea» but ia directly in the tntereata of the carriera 
eaat of Buffalo aa welL 

Thia ia an important matter to the Giicago Board of Trade and we 
would thank you Tery much tofaror ua with your views at your earlieat 
conrenience. Youra truly, 

(Signed) W. M. HOPKINS, 
Manager Tranaportadon Department 

Following ia the atatement to which reference is made at the begin- 
ning of Mr. Hopkins' letter: 
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It is evident that providing better harbor facilities is not the 
whole of Chicago's interest in lake transportation. The eastern 
gateway must be kept open as well, if this community and others 
on the lake are to derive the full benefit of their location with ref- 
erence to water transportation. The possible remedies are two, 
both of which should be invoked. 

1. The Interstate G>mmerce Commission should have tha 
power to require rail carriers to make through route and joint rate 
arrangements with all responsible boat lines, on like reasonable con- 
ditions. 

2. Relief must be sought through the greater use of the en- 
larged Erie canal, or other water routes, when completed. 

As to the first suggested remedy, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now has the power to require a railroad to make a through 
route and joint rate arrangement with a boat line where no satis- 
factory through route exists. But that would not help the situation 
as between Chicago and eastern points by way of Buffalo, for in the 
purview of the statute there are existing "satisfactory" through 
routes. The principle of equal treatment for all, however, requires 
that any responsible boat line shall be accorded the same through 
route arrangements that are given any other boat line. 

As to the second suggestion for relief, not a great deal can be 
expected from the Erie canal in its present form. The enlarged 
Erie canal, however, should be a great boon to Chicago and other 
western lake ports. But the work of construction is proceeding 
very slowly. The following figures concerning the prc^^ss of the 
work are taken from a map issued during the past summer by offi- 
cials in charge of construction : 

Miles 

Work under contract 134.0 

Additional plans completed 107.1 

Plans over 75 per cent completed 43.2 

Other plans in progress 161.0 

The law under which the work of enlargement is being carried 
on was passed in 1903. Construction began in 1905. The canal 
authorities have encountered difiiculties in making progress. Per- 
haps they are doing all they can under the circumstances. But the 
feeling among vessel men and shippers in Buffalo with r^;ard to 
the early completion of the canal is decidedly pessimistic. The au- 
thorities in charge of construction do not make predictions as to 
when the enlarged canal will be ready for use. Perhaps the pres- 
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snre of public opinion could hasten progress. Chicago can do some- 
thing to help create the necessary public opinion. 

The Canadian government is planning deeper water routes to 
the seaboard, which may prove of great importance to all western 
lake ports. 

Lack of Vessel Ownership in Chicago 

Chicago is not a vessel-owning city. A comparatively small 
amount of Chicago capital is invested in craft that navigate the 
lakes. In proportion to their population and wealth, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Buffalo have much larger investments in lake shipping. 
This fact may explain in part why our harbor facilities have been 
permitted to deteriorate in comparison with other lake ports. Large 
investments of capital in an industry are a great stimulus to public 
interest in the welfare of that industry. Even the newspapers of 
Chicago give much less space to shipping news than do the papers 
of other ports on the lakes. The Chicago papers give considerable 
space to railroad, insurance and other special lines, evidently be- 
cause they have many readers who want information on these sub- 
jects. By the same token, they presumably print little lake shipping 
news because they think few readers are specially interested in that 
topic. More vessel ownership in Chicago would tend to produce a 
change in this respect. 

Vessel ownership seems to go with interest in lines of business 
affiliated with water transportation. Qeveland's interest in the coal 
and iron business has led it to own vessels for carrying those com- 
modities. Detroit, as the greatest passenger port on the lakes, has 
seen its capitalists lead in passenger boat ownership. Many lumber 
boats are owned in Chicago because of the pre-eminence of this city 
as a lumber market. Doubtless Chicago merchants would be in- 
vestors in package freight boats were it not that the railroads mon- 
opolize that line of lake business. When the enlarged Erie canal 
is ready for use it would seem that Chicago merchants would in- 
vest in lake and canal boats intended to furnish through transpor- 
tation service between this city and the seaboard. 

Aside from harbor improvement, about all the public can do 
to encourage home ownership of shipping is to provide more liberal 
tax laws and perhaps to enact incorporation laws designed to meet 
the needs of boat companies. At the present time boat companies 
in this state must organize under the general incorporation law, 
whereas the railroad companies are given a separate law. 
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In Illinois boats are taxed as personal property. Minnesota 
and Indiana have laws providing that boat cooipanies, in lieu of 
other taxes, shall pay annually three cents for each ton of its net 
registered tonnage. This tax is not only small is amount, but it 
has the merit of definiteness. While the Ohio tax laws are similar 
to those of Illinois, the vessel owners of Geveland register their 
boats in the small Ohio ports that pursue the policy of assessing 
vessel property at a small proportion of its value. 

When Wisconsin changed its tax laws a few years ago, the 
Goodrich Company, an old Wisconsin corporation, reorganized un- 
der the laws of Maine and registered its vessels at the port of 
Duluth. 

There would seem to be no good reason for treating real estate 
that may be owned by a boat company different from other real 
estate. But the attempt to tax the vessels as personal property at 
their full value simply drives the owners to register them at other 
ports. The value of an attempt to introduce a more liberal tax sys- 
tem for boat companies, which probably would call for constitutional 
changes in this state, would be chiefly psychological, as tending to 
demonstrate the friendly attitude of the public mind toward the 
development of lake shipping. Under a more liberal tax system, 
the community would derive more revenue from shipping than it 
does at the present time, because now very few vessels register from 
this port, even when owned here. Even though the matter be not 
one of prime importance in itself, it should be the policy of Chicago 
to favor the registration of boats from this port. 

Additional Inquiries Suggested 

There are three lines of inquiry closely related to the subject 
of harbor development, each of which calls for more thorough study 
than the Harbor Commission can give to it. The first is that of 
railroad terminals in Chicago; the second, the proper location for 
the fruit, vegetable and dairy produce business now centered in 
South Water street ; the third has to do with the utilization of street 
cars for express and package business. 

The railroad terminals of Chicago are very badly arranged, and 
the facilities afforded are unsatisfactory. The problem is very dif- 
ficult of solution and for that reason the subject is deserving of stud^ 
by a body of experts that should give attention among other things 
to the need of better correlation of rail and water terminal facili- 
ties. 
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The buildings in South Water street are antiquated and un- 
suited to the needs of the business carried on there. The quarters 
are cramped and modem facilities are lacking. Change of location 
is not likely to be brought about by private initiative. The subject 
is pre-eminently one calling for careful study by the public authori- 
ties, especially as the selection of a proper location must be made 
with reference to adequacy of transportation facilities, both rail and 
water. 

Chicago is behind many other cities with respect to the utili- 
zation of street cars for other than passenger purposes. This sub- 
ject is intimately related to that of harbor development because, if 
a plan can be worked out for using street cars at night, and to some 
extent during non-rush hours of the day, for carrying express mat- 
ter and packages, that service should prove valuable in connection 
with boat traffic. This development is certainly coming sooner or 
later, and it would seem to be the part of wisdom to determine by 
preliminary expert inquiry what is likely to be the best line of de- 
velopment for the public 
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Letter of Transmittal 

Chicago Harbor Commission, 

740 The Rookery, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: — ^The accompanying rqx>rt is submitted in 
compliance with your request for a discussion of certain aspects 
of Chicago's harbor and railway terminal problem. 

Yours truly, 

Georcs G. Tunell. 

Railway Exchange, Chicago, November 12, 1906. 
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The Volume and Trend of TraflSc 
To and From the Central West 



Introduction 

In his communication to the City Council, which led to the 
appointment of your Commission, Mayor Busse said : 

"The time has come when Chicago must decide whether it 
will depend for the future entirely upon the harborage afforded 
by the Chicago river and the Calumet river, or whether it should 
not take steps to utilize at least some portion of its lake front for 
shipping purposes." 

If a lake front harbor will promote the business and other in- 
terests of the city such a reservation should be made. If, how- 
ever, by the expenditure of the same amount of money, the Chi-, 
cago river and the Calumet river can be made to serve the traffic 
needs of the city equally well, then no reservation should be made, 
as it would seriously interfere with the grand plans that have been 
formulated for beautifying our dty. 

It is my belief that the Chicago river and the Calumet river 
can be made to serve the freight traffic needs of this port and the 
Central West better and cheaper than a lake front harbor. 

This is not a hasty conclusion formed on brief reflection and 
superficial examination of the facts. It is a conviction reached 
after extensive and prolonged study of the movement of traffic to 
and from the Central West and extended consideration of the 
future productive possibilities of this region. 

Before discussing the outer harbor question, and the problems 
bound up with it, let us consider the traffic this port has had, the 
traffic it has lost, the traffic it has gained and the traffic it may rea- 
sonably expect to have in the future. 

By pursuing this course we shall discover what improvements 
will yield results and what expenditures are likely to prove ab- 
ortive. Additions and enlargements should be adapted to the 
traffic we already have and to the traffic we can reasonably hope 
to gain. 

I shall not reason about our problem by analogy for this meth- 
od of reasoning is often misleading. The analogy may not run 
on all fours. The grain traffic on the Rhine has been growing 
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and now greatly exceeds the movement by lake from Chicago. It 
does not follow, however, that harbor improvements will greatly 
stimulate the movement through this port This is true because 
the great manufacturing districts along the Rhine need more grain 
than can be raised at home and consequently grain inyx>rts and 
the grain traffic on the Rhine are growing. 

Chicago's position is quite different Home consumption is 
growing rapidly and there will be less and less grain left for ship- 
ment for eastern and foreign consumption. The Rhine manufac- 
turing districts have passed through zero, representing productioa 
and consumption in equilibrium; we have passed the high water 
mark of exportable surplus grain and are now moving toward 
zero. 

Notwithstanding my confident belief that Chicago will be- 
come the manufacturing and ccvnmercial metropolis of this conti- 
nent I do not think the time will ever come when the Chicago 
river, if made navigable for large boats, combined with the Calu- 
met river, will be found incapable of handling the water borne 
freight commerce of this port. Of the passenger business I shall 
speak later on. My opinion rests on the following propositions: 

Proposition Number 1. — ^Lumber and timber production in 
the regions bordering the lakes long since passed the high water 
mark and is now diminishing rapidly and will continue to diminish 
because the forests are nearly gone; 

Proposition Number 2. — Home consumption of grain by man 
and beast will increase faster than production and therefore di- 
minishing quantities will be left for shipment to and from the 
great primary grain markets like Chicago; 

Proposition Number 3. — ^Anthracite coal is being supplanted 
by bituminous coal and as the supply of the former is limited and 
is owned by a few powerful corporations it will be mined slowly 
and a largely increased movement to this region by lake or by rail 
cannot reasonably be expected; 

Proposition Number 4. — ^There will be no large increase of 
receipts of bituminous coal from Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia by lake because Illinois and Indiana possess large de- 
posits of good coal, easily mined and just as near Chicago as the 
Eastern coal fields are to Lake Erie ports ; 

Proposition Number 5. — Iron ore goes to South Chicago and 
in the future will also go largely to Gary and the growing traffic 
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in this commodity is neither expected nor desired on the Chicago 
river ; 

Proposition Number 6. — Building material and sand, consti- 
tuting a large item of traffic on some European waterways, have 
never been received here by lake in large quantities and probably 
never will be, as the home supply of sand is large and stone as 
good as that found on either shore of Lake Michigan is near at 
hand; 

Proposition Number 7. — Receipts of cement are likely to de- 
crease rather than increase owing to increased production in the 
states of the Central West; 

Proposition Number 8. — ^Receipts of sugar by water are like- 
ly to decrease owing to the increased production of beet sugar in 
the West. 

Although the propositions just recited rest on data which to a 
greater or less degree are common knowledge, nevertheless, each 
proposition will be supported by facts and figures even though I 
risk becoming tedious. This will be done because the trade and 
industrial changes of the last few years have been rapid and strik- 
ing, making the latest information the prerequisite of a correct 
judgment and because the range of the propositions is rather 
wider than the interest and experience of most persons. 

Forest Products 

Proposition Number 1. — ^The movement of forest products in- 
to this port reached its zenith in the year 1882. The ebb that has 
since set in is not peculiar to this port. It is general and is al- 
most wholly due to the destruction of the forests of white and 
Norway pine on the shores of the lakes and on the banks of the 
logging streams flowing into the lakes. The enormous drafts 
that have been made during half a century on the once seemingly 
unlimited supplies of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
in recent years well nigh exhausted the forests near the lakes and 
on the banks of the streams capable of floating logs. Stream after 
stream has sent down its last logs. 

With the depletion of the forests of white and Norway pine 
contiguous to the lakes and near the rivers flowing into the lakes, 
the transportation situation has been radically altered. As the 
lumbermen have been forced to go farther and farther into the in- 
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tenor, the railroads have found it correspondingly easier to com- 
pete with the lake carriers. From the interior mills the lumber 
generally goes to market by rail, because the cost of shipping by 
the combined rail-and-water route with its charges for trans-ship- 
ment on reaching the water is greater than that by the all-rail 
lines. 

Altered methods of doing business at the mills also in part 
explain the declining lake movement It is now the custom to 
sort lumber where it is sawed and to fill orders of consumers and 
country dealers directly from the mills. These consignments gen- 
erally go by rail. Formerly the sorting was done by the whole- 
salers at the great distributing centers about the lakes, who bought 
supplies by the cargo and often made a large portion of their 
profits by a nice manipulation of the mixed stocks received. 

The statistics of production of lumber in the states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, taken with the facts just stated, 
show conclusively why our receipts of lumber have diminished. 
In the subjoined table in addition to the statistics of production I 
show the receipts of lumber by lake at Chicago and at Milwaukee 
and the eastbound movement of lumber through the ''Soo" canals. 
I would direct your attention in the table which follows to: — 

(1) The successive decline of production spreading from 
east to west; 

(2) The fall of Chicago's lake receipts; 

(3) The fact that the decline began a quarter of a century 
ago and long before the Chicago river became too narrow and 
shallow for large vessels; 

(4) To the fact that Milwaukee which has had a good har- 
bor has not gained what Chicago has lost, in fact has suffered like 
Chicago, and 

(5) To the decline of the lumber business of the ''Soo" can- 
als notwithstanding the stimulus of the high prices prevailing up 
to the end of the navigation year 1907 indicating that the lumber 
business even from Lake Superior has passed its high-water mark. 
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PBODUCTION AND MOVBMBNT OF LUMBBB. 
(BzpreMed In M. Feet.) 



Year 



Prodnctioii 



Mich. 



Wis. 



Minn. 



Receipts by Lake Shipments 



Chicago 



MUwau- 
kee 



Throuffh 
the Soo 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1880 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

1891 

1802 

1898 

1894 

1880 

1896 

1807 

1806 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1900 

1906 

1907 



4.172,072 



4,240,717 



8,012,007 



2,006,670 
2,094,279 
1,827,680 





1,042,021 



2,817,200 



8.861,948 



2,023,107 
2,881,800 
2,008,279 



063,974 



1,079,408 



1,419,974 
1,607,828 
1,872,976 
1,680,719 
1,610,166 

1.004,186 
1,^7,700 
1,407,178 
1.626.406 
1,447,889 

1,809,921 
1.809,810 
1,448,769 
900.280 
1,070,763 

1,078,847 
779,282 
917,212 



2,841,619 



L 



1,942,248 
1,794,144 
1,660,716 



798,788 

000,270 
780,691 
644,076 
409,848 
890,646 

448,163 
426,830 
411,947 



182.614 
180,090 
171,674 
140.807 
180.921 



48.680 
06,877 
82,788 
87,181 



149,106 
181,787 
101,701 
178,660 
146.201 


127,964 
188,688 
160 226 
240,872 
810,004 


140.278 
176,184 
192.448 
167,860 
144,808 


861,029 
866,800 

. 012.644 
088.040 
722,788 


140,609 
119.020 
100.882 
184.488 
106.801 


740,700 
684.966 
600,612 
800.460 
1,086.007 


189.094 
128.691 
121.882 
100,060 
81,602 


909.601 
1,072.124 
1.091.471 
1.008.192 

928.280 


64,210 
72,780 
74,027 


966.606 
900.681 
649.820 



In the year 1882 Chicago received (See Report of Chicago 
Board of Trade, 1882, p. 118) by lake and almost wholly on the 
Chicago river: 

1,872,976,000 feet of Lumber, 

868,279,000 Shingles, 

61,417,000 Laths, 

2,437,319 Posts, 

3789,278 Railroad Ties, 

142,571 Telegraph Poles, 

67,092 Cords of Wood, 

22,200 Cords of Bark. 

The lumber traffic of the Chicago river in the year 1882 ex- 
ceeded in bulk and nearly equaled in weight the amibined re- 
ceipts and shipments of all commodities for any recent year. The 
total freight receipts by lake at Chicago proper during the year 
1906 amounted to 3,110,804 tons and the total shipments to 1,- 
900,962 tons making a total of 5,011,786 tons. These figures were 
taken from page 1920 of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engi- 
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neers, 1907, and were submitted to him by W. H. Bixby, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., in charge of the Chicago har- 
bor improvements. 

The products of the forests received on the Chicago river do 
not amount to one-quarter of what they did twenty-five years ago 
and leave a gap in Chicago's lake receipts of more than 3,000j000 
tons annually. 

It is facts such as these that lead me to think that the Chicago 
river can easily be made to acconunodate the traffic of this port 
The question really is one of boats and bridges and bends and 
depth and current; not one of the capacity of the river to accom- 
modate the boats and of wharf space. What is needed is a high- 
way of adequate size to accommodate the vessels of present day 
dimensions. 

Grain and Flour Traffic 

Proposition Number 2. — ^Home consumption of grain and its 
products by man and beast will increase faster than production 
and therefore diminishing quantites will be left for shipment to 
and from the great primary grain markets like Chicago. 

The grain and flour traffic has figured conspicuously in the 
business of this port since Chicago was a village. In years past 
it furnished cargoes for a large fleet of vessels and with the de- 
dine of the lumber business it became the largest item of traffic 
moved either out or into the Chicago river. 

Can the movement of grain and its products through Chicago 
be substantially increased ? I have expressed the opinion that the 
movement will diminish and I shall now submit the facts on which 
my judgment rests. 

At the time the soil is first broken up and brought under cul- 
tivation it yields its largest traffic in crude products. Usually the 
subduers of the land have but little money and but little live stock. 
Consequently, their energies are directed to the cultivation of 
grain, especially wheat, which is sold in its original form because 
it yields quick returns. 

Gradually, however, the farmers accumulate capital and live 
stock and begin diversified farming and from year to year convert 
more and more of their crude products into beef, pork, mutton, 
milk, butter and cheese. As this transition proceeds the volume 
of traffic in farm products diminishes, the concentrates not equal- 
ing the crude products in bulk and weight 
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The rapid increase of our home population has largely in- 
creased the domestic consumption of all food products leaving a 
smaller margin for export. 

It will now be shown in greater detail why we cannot expect 
an increased movement of agricultural products through this port. 
Of course in years of exceptionally large harvests here and small 
ones abroad our exports may be large. I speak of general condi- 
tions and tendencies. 

' In the past increased production of grain was the result of 
bringing wild land under cultivation. But the occupation and 
subjugation of the lands of the Central West have now advanced 
so far that nearly all of the high-grade land has been brought un- 
der the plow and therefore we can no longer look to vast new 
areas of fertile land with its bountiful first fruits, to increase or 
even to maintain the existing surplus of production over our grow- 
ing home requirements. The rapidity with which the wild lands 
have been converted into farms is shown by the following table 
for Iowa showing total land area and area in farms: 



TOTAL LAND ARBA OF IOWA AND ARBA IN FARMS. 



Census Tear 


Total Land Area 
Acres (1) 


Area in iTarms 
Acres (2) 


Percentage of 

Total Area 

in Farms 


1850 


35,576,040 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


2,736,064 
10,069,907 
15,541,793 
24,752,700 
30,491,541 
34,574,337 


7.7 


I860 


28.3 


1870 


43.6 


1880 


69.5 


1890 


85.7 


1900 


97.2 







@ 



Statlttlaa Abitrmct of the United BtmtM 1907, p. 19. 
United Btntee Oensns 1900, Vol. Y. Pt. I. p. 602. 



The above table indicates that from now on increased pro- 
duction of farm products in the states of the Central West must 
come largely from: 

(1) Qearing of heavily wooded and stony lands; 

(2) Drainage of low lands; 

(3) More extended use of fertilizers; 

(4) Use of better seed, and 
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(5) Substituting varieties of grain giving big yields even 
though they be of inferior quality, e. g., the substitution of the 
soft durum or maccaroni wheat for hard wheat 

These changes will come about slowly and not until pop- 
ulation presses on subsistence* If the statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture may be trusted the experience of the last fifty years 
does not hold out much hope of larger yields of grain in the im- 
mediate future. The table which follows shows the average yield 
by five year periods of the principal grains during the past fifty 
years: 



AVBRAQB TBILD8 OV GRAIN PAR ACRB IN THB UNITBD 8TATB8 

BT FIVB TBAR PRRIODS (1). 



Period 


Con 
Buihela 


Wheat 
Bnahelt 


Oats 
Bntholfl 


Bariey 
Boshelt 


BnsheU 


1808— 18T2 

1W8— lflT7 ................... 


27.8 
25.4 
85.4 
2S.4 
24.8 
24.0 
28.8 
27.5 


12.8 
12.1 
12.8 
11.0 
12.8 
12.8 
18.0 
12.0 


20.2 
27.0 
27.4 
27.0 
20.8 
28.1 
20.7 
20.0 


28.8 
21.0 
22.0 
21.0 
28.8 
2S.1 
24.4 
28.5 


U.8 
18.7 


1878—1882 .. . 

1888—1887 

18RR— 1882 

1800-1807 

1808-1902 

1008-1007 - 


U.O 
U.2 
12.0 
14.1 
15.5 
18.0 



(1) Crop Reporter. January 1008 p. 5, PubllBlied by the Authority of 
the Secretary of Agrtonltnre. 

The American farmer does not take to intensive farming with 
its handwork often performed in a stooping posture or while on 
the knees. He much prefers to hitch three, four, five or more 
horses to a machine, mount the seat, crack his whip and have the 
horses and machine perform the work. In time he will be obliged 
to change his habits notwithstanding his inclinations, but not while 
there are millions of acres of unoccupied land in the Canadian 
Northwest that can be purchased at a small price. 

In the states of Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa and especially 
in those parts which can be considered immediately tributary to 
Chicago the wheat crop has been declining and is now tmequal to 
the home demand. That you may be fully acquainted with the 
striking change that has come about I submit a detailed table of 
the production of wheat in the forty counties of Northern Illinois 
constituting the district most immediately tributary to this port 
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The table begins with Lake County in the extreme northeastern 
part of the state and ruQS back and forth across the state from 
east to west and west to east ending with Vermillion county. 



PRODUCTION or WHBAT BT COUNTIBS IN THB NOBTHEEN HALF OF 
ILUNOIB AS BBPOBTBD BT THB FEDERAL CENSUS FOE 1870, 

1800. 1900. 



Conndei 



1870 
Basheli 



LAke 

HcHenry 

Boone 

Winnebago 

Stephenson 



Jo DaTlen 

Carroll 

Ogle 

De Kalb 

Kane 



Da Fftge 

Cook 

WIU 

Kendall 



Whiteside ~ 
Bock Island 

Henry 

Bnrean 

La SaUe _ 



GmndT 

Kankakee 

Pntnam 

Stark 

Mercer ,.„..,, _^.-^,,,., 

Henderson ^ ^. 

Warren 

Knox 

Peoria 

Marshall 

Woodford 

Livingstone 

Ford 

IroQQols 

McLean 



Tasewell 

Fnlton 

McDonongh .. 
Hancock .^.. 
Yermllllon 



Total 



loo.ias 

402,000 



411,074 
029.B12 

288,818 
419,188 
602,018 



189,1S1 

100.789 

140.200 

197.288 

81.980 



4ffr.719 
24S.820 
402.884 
400.900 
278,874 

21,8BD 
108.940 



124.089 
808.494 

280.174 
102.002 
276.418 
124.104 
107.029 

288.440 

180.640 

48.679 

07.040 

222,700 

204.827 
417.699 
810.017 
414.128 
294.804 



10.470.0U 



1»0 
Bushels 



46.729 
114.101 



100.818 
847.870 

106.964 



70.080 
41,780 

40.094 
87.048 
60.820 
28.781 
244,718 

196,890 

90,88r 

121,816 



197,102 

7,986 

60,818 

42,640 

48,906 

167,140 

218,217 
182.U4 
166.040 
147.488 
01,687 

147,818 
01.489 
10.044 

121.886 



ffil.964 
071.884 
886.168 
090.819 
701.788 



7.122,908 



1890 
Busliels 



70.477 



40.208 



99,024 

64,082 
40,177 
91,289 
80,718 
80,641 

46,829 
61,120 
88.908 
29.181 
84.290 

44.882 
0.966 
.807 



3 



189,144 

18.008 
17,481 



10.( 
28.040 

121,000 

41,686 

118.708 



24.780 
100.174 



20.016 
144,227 

717,«7 
941,189 
818,420 



204,607 



6,078,070 



1900 
Bushels 



20,100 

16,070 

810 

8.480 

29,000 

84,080 

26,000 

18,080 

1,800 

0,800 

88.960 

48.820 

8.280 

4.420 

10.000 

26.810 
8.000 

11,090 
9,180 
8,000 

2.880 

460 

8.800 

00 

4,820 

2,860 
2,840 

060 
4,210 

070 

1.200 
90 



6.770 
24.070 

00.930 

89.000 

4.480 

60.910 

106.740 



087,400 



During the five year period ending with the year 1907 the 
annual average production of wheat in the three states just named 
amounted to 46,487»937 bushels. The combined population of 
these states according to the Federal census of 1900 was 9,122,- 
445 and according to the estimates for 1906 published by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Census in BuUetin No. 71 the population was 
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9,885,290. During the year 1907 the average per capita consunip- 
tion as reported by the Federal Bureau of Statistics of wheat and 
wheat flour was 6.86 bushels. If the combined population of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa had increased to 10,000,000, a reason- 
able estimate, the home consumption of these three states was 68,- 
600,000 bushels and in round numbers 22,000,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of the annual average production during the five years end- 
ing with 1907. 

Let us now take a comprehensive view of the production of 
the principal cereals and of their home consiunption and export. 
These statistics have a direct and vital bearing on the future move- 
ment of grain to and from this city. 

As com is our greatest cereal crop its statistics will be pre- 
sented first. They were taken from the Statistical Abstract of 

QUAirriTIBS OF CORN PBODUCBD IN THB UNITBD 8TATB8 AND OF 
DOMESTIC CORN AND CORN MBAL BXPORTBD. AND RBTAINBD 

FOR CONSUMPTION 1S80 TO IMB. 



Year Badinff 
Jiuie30tfa 



Production 
Bushels 



Exports of 

Domes tie 

Bushels 



Domestlo Re- 

tftlnedfor 

Consumption 

Bushels 



Per Cent of 

Domestic 

Product 

Bxported 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 

1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



1800 
1801 



1808 
1804 

1806 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1800 

1000 
1001 
1002 
1008 
1004 

1006 
1006 
1007 
1006 



1,647.001.700 
1.717,484,548 
1.104.016.000 
1.617. 025. 100 
1.661.066,805 

1.785.628,000 
1,006,176.000 
1.665.441.000 
1.406.161.000 
1.067, 700,000 

2.112.802.000 
1,480.070.000 
2.060.154.000 
1.628,464,000 
1,610,406,181 

1.212.770,062 
2.151,188,680 
2.288.876.166 
1.002,067,083 
1,024.184,660 

2.078.148.088 
2.105,102,616 
! 1,622,610,801 
2,628,648,812 
2,244,176,026 

2,467,480,084 
2,707,008,540 
2,027,416,001 
2,602,820,000 



00.672.820 
08.648.147 
44. 840 . 663 
41.666.668 
46.268.606 

62.878.466 
64.820.617 
41.868.684 
25.860.860 
70,841.678 

108.418.700 
82.041.520 
76.602.286 
47.121.804 
66.480.620 

28.686,406 
101,100,876 
178.817.417 
212.066.643 
in,266,046 

218,128.412 

181.406.478 

28.028,688 

76.680.261 

68,222,061 



1,448,820,4631' 
1,628,786,806 
1,160.676.817 
, 1.676.800.447 
' 1.604,806.280 

1.748.661,644 

1,871,846,888 

I 1,624,072,416 

; l,480,800,lSli 

1,016.048,827 

2,000.478.2011 
1.467,828.471; 
1.088.661.716 
1.681.8«I.106 
1.658.006.602, 



6.48 
6.46 
8.71 
2.68 
8.0O 

8.05 
8.85 
2.48 
1.74 
8.67 



00. 
HO. 



66,068,860 



1,184,184.647 
2,050.088.206 
2.106.067.748 
1.600.012.880 
1,746,820,614 
! 

; 1,866,000,621 
. 1.023,607,048 
1,404,401,208 
2,447,000,061 
2,185,864,864 

2,877,187,461 
2,688,000,707 
2,841,047,863 
8;686;086.140, 



4. 

8.15 

8.78 

2.80 

4.11 

2.86 
4.70 
7.88 
11.14 
0.21 

10.80 
8.88 
1.84 
8.04 
2.60 

8.66 
4.48 

2.06 
2.17 



NOTB--Coni meal Is reduced to com at the zmta of 4 bv. to bbl. 

the United States 1907, page 585, and Commerce and Finance of 
the United States, June 1908, page 2209, published by the De* 
partment of Commerce and Labor. Production is of the calen- 
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dar year preceeding the government fiscal year which ends June 
30. The figures are submitted in extenso in order to convey a 
correct idea of the general movement , By an improper selection 
of years for contrast it would be possible to prove too much or 
too little. 

You will probably agree with me that the above table shows 
clearly that home consumption of corn is following closely on the 
heels of production and that the absolute amount of exports is 
diminishing rather than increasing. The latter fact I wish you 
especially to note as I shall return to it a little later. 

Although wheat is a much smaller crop than com still it is 
of great importance as a larger percentage of the wheat crop than 
of the corn crop finds its way to the great market towns in its or- 
iginal form or as flour. The following statistics were taken from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1907, page 586, and 
Commerce and Finance, June 1908, page 2210. Production is of 
the calendar year preceeding the government fiscal year. 

QUANTITIES OF WHBAT PBODUCBD IN THB UNITED 8TATBS AND OF 
DOMB8TIC WHBAT AND WHBAT FLOUB BXPOBTBD AND BB- 
TAINBD FOB CONSUMPTION 1880 TO 1908. 



Year Badlnir 
JtmeSOth 



Prodnctloii 
Bushels 



Exports of 

Domestic 

Basbels 



Domestic Re- 
tained for 
Consumption 
Bushels 



Per Cent of 

Domestic 

Product 

Hxported 



1880 — 448.7M.eS0 

1881 488.640.888 



1882 
1888 

1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 

1800 
1801 



1808 



888,280.090 
004.180,470 
421,088.160 

S12.765.000 
857.112.000 
4ffr.218.000 
406.820.000 
415.868.000 

480.560.000 
880.262.000 
611.780.000 
516.040.000 



1804 I 896.1S1.725 



1805 
1806 
1887 



1800 



1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 



460.267.416 
467,102.047 
427.684.846 
680.140.168 
676.148.700 

647.808.846 



748,460.218 
670.068.008 
687,821,885 



1005 662.880.617 

1006 ' 602.979.480 

1907 i 735.260.970 

1908 634.067,000 



180.804.180 
186.S21.514 
121.802.880 
147.SU.S16 
111.584.182 

1S2.570.866 

04.565.798 

158.804.960 

119.624.844 

88.600.742 

100.480.467 
106.181,816 
220.665.812 
191.012.685 
164.288,120 

144.812,718 
126.448.968 
146.124.972 
217.806.004 
222.618,420 

1.006,762 
[,900,078 
284,772,610 



120|727|6IS 

44,112,010 

97,600,007 

146,700.425 

168.048,688 



268.462.460 
812.228.864 
261.887.701 
866.874.164 
800.661.9TB 

880.104.684 
262.546.207 
808.41S.0S1 
886.706,656 
827.267.268 

881.128.588 
298.080,684 
886,114,188 
824,006,865 
281.848.096 

815.464.698 
840.658.970 
282.500.874 
812.848.164 
462.680.286 

861.207.084 
806.280.482 
618.687.708 
467.167.410 
617.004.222 

508.286.607 
606.870,482 
688,660,646 
471,018,882 



40.18 
87.88 
81.82 



26.40 



26.48 
88.66 



21.31 

22.31 
26.60 



87.20 
41.47 

81.46 
27.07 



40.91 
82.97 

84.00 
41.86 
81.87 



18.98 

7.90 
14.00 
19.96 
26.70 



NOTB— Wheftt floor Is redneed to wbMt at the rato oC 4% buhtls to tho 
bftml. 
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The wheat crop varies less from year to year than the com 
crop, owing to the fact that the latter is largely dependent on the 
appearance of frost and therefore the general trend of events man- 
ifests itself more clearly in the case of wheat than of com. I havje 
no hesitation in saying that I believe you will all agree with me 
that unquestionably the drift is in the direction of smaller exports 
of wheat The significance of this fact will be explained after the 
statistics of the production and movement of oats have been pre- 
sented 

Wheat, com and oats are our great cereal staples and of these 
oats alone remains for consideration. The statistics of the pro- 
duction and disposition of this crop are of unusual significance. 
The acreage devoted to the growth of this great animal food has 
increased much faster than that given to the growth of wheat and 
com as will be seen by the following table, the figures being taken 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1907, pages 
93-95: 



Tear 


Cora 
Acres 


Wheat 
Acres 


Oats 

Acres 


1880 


6a.8J7.842 
71,970.763 
88,820,872 
99,081.000 


87.986,717 
86,087.164 
42,496.886 
46,211,000 


16.187.977 


1800 


26.481.869 


1900 


27.864.796 


1907 


81.887.000 







While the acreage of wheat increased 19.0 per cent from 
1880 to 1907, the acreage of com increased 60.3 per cent and 
that of oats increased 96.6 per cent. The percentages are of two- 
fold significance. They show that the crops which are in the 
main animal foods and which are very largely consumed on the 
farms where raised are progressively putting the wheat crop in 
the background, which in the past, in moving to distant markets, 
produced a large trafiic for both lake and rail carriers. The crops 
that go to the Atlantic seaboard states either for consumption or 
export are the crops of greatest significance to this port from the 
transportation standpoint 

The statistics showing the whole eastbound movement cannot 
be presented, because they are not compiled, but the exports will be 
shown. The Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1907, page 
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95, Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1905, page 25, 
G>mmerce and Finance of the United States, June, 1908, page 2210, 
are the sources from which the following table was drawn: 



QUANTITIES OF OATS PRODUCBD IN THB UNITBD STATES 
AND QUANTITIES EXPORTED, 1880 to 1908. (1) 



Year 


Production 
Bushels 


SSxports 
Bushels 


1880 


868,761,320 
417,886,880 
416,481,000 
488,260,610 
671,802,400 

688,628,000 
629,409,000 
624,184,000 
669,618,000 
701,786,000 

761,616,000 
628,621,000 
738,894,000 
661,086,000 
638.864,860 

662,086,928 
824,448,687 
707,346,404 
698,767,809 
780,906,643 

796,177,718 
809,126,989 
736,808,724 
987,842,712 
784,094,199 

894,696,662 
963,216.197 
964,904,622 
764,448,000 


766,366 


1881 


402.904 


1882 


626.690 


1883 


461.496 


1884 


1,760,876 


1886 


4,191.692 


1886 


6.672.694 


1887 


440,283 


1888 


832,664 


1889 


624,226 


1890 


18,692,776 


1891 


963,010 


1892 


9,426,078 


1898 


2,880,643 


1894 


6,760,266 


1896 


669,977 


1896 


13.012,690 


1897 


36.096.736 


1898 


69,130,288 


1899 


30,309,778 


1900 


41,369,416 


1901 


37,146,812 


1902 


9,971,189 


1908 


4,618,809 


1904 


1,163.714 


1906 


6,479,308 


1906 


46.324.936 


1907 


4,014,042 


1908 


1,168,622 







(1) Production Is of the calendar years nrecedlnff the goTemment fiscal 
Tears which end on Jnne 80. The second coramn therefore begins with tlie 
crop of 1819 and ends with the crop of 1907. 



Our diminishing exports, especially the declining movement to 
the upper Atlantic ports, is of vital concern to the lake carriers, be- 
cause it is for this traffic they can most effectively compete with the 
railroads. In reaching points south of the lakes the railroads have 
a decided advantage, their lines being more direct. 
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The distance from Chicago to Detroit by lake is 634 miles, and 
by rail but 272; from Chicago to Toledo by lake is 691 miles, and 
by rail but 244 miles ; from Chicago to Qeveland by lake is 739, and 
by rail but 339 miles ; from Chicago to Buffalo by lake is 889 nules, 
and by rail but 523 miles. In shipping to points not on the lakes the 
local rail rates from the lake ports to the interior must also be con- 
sidered. These are, of course, proportionately higher than the 
through rate. 

The movement of grain to interior points for consumption is 
of great significance also because of the manner in which this busi- 
ness is done. The local dealers' wants are best met by carload ship- 
ments forwarded from time to time as hb supplies become exhausted. 
He buys in one of the primary grain markets and ships direct by 
rail, the modem cargo being too large a unit for his trade. The rail- 
road with its small unit lends itself better than the lake carrier to 
the elimination of the middleman and his profits and thus serves the 
ends of modem business. 

In late years we have often been told that Chicago has been 
rapidly losing the proud position she has long held as the leading 
primary grain market of the world, this sad state of affairs being 
attributed to a lack of harbor facilities. The situation, however, is 
not nearly so bad as it has been made to appear, and the diagnosis 
has generally been faulty, the real cause of our trouble having sel- 
dom been reported. 

Chicago has held her own remarkably well, even though no 
allowance be made for the new grain fields that have come into 
existence in regions remote from this city and near to other ports. 
If St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Minneapolis and 
Duluth had cut into our grain business, as several of them have into 
our slaughtering and packing business, there would be cause for 
alarm. 
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ANNUAL BBIGBIPT8 OV WHBAT AT THB ORBAT PBIMABY GRAIN 

BCABKBTS OF THB WB8T. 



Year 



St. Loaf I 
Bttshelt 



MiimeapoUt 
Bushels 



Dtdtttfa 
Bnshels 



Milwankee 
Bushels 



Chicago 
Bushels 



1887 


14.610.816 


46.604.«0 


17,186,000 


0,846,766 


21,848,2n 


1888 


18,010,106 


44.662.780 


7,908,000 


8,l»,a6 


13,438,060 


1880 


13,810,601 


41.734.006 


17,136.000 


7,460,280 


18,762.646 


1800 . .. 


11,730.774 


46.271.010 


16.341.000 


8,046,462 


14.248,770 


1801 


26,623,183 


67,811.616 


40.302.000 


10.846,486 


42,061.256 


1802 


27,483,866 


72.m,8go 


46,661,000 


16,205,630 


60.234,556 


1803 


14,642,000 


67.800.460 


32,010,000 


12,806,810 


35,355,101 


1804 


10.086.243 


65.000.610 


82.226,000 


8.101.616 


25,665.002 


1806 


11.276.886 


66.436.390 


40.000.000 


0.607,370 


20.637,642 


1808 


12.661.248 


60.668.970 


68.296.000 


0,886,086 


10.033,402 


1807 


12.067.736 


72.801.630 


48.060.000 


^0,626,878 


28,087.147 


1886 


14,240.262 


77,160.960 


66.413.000 


13,080,8M 


35.741.566 


1880 


10.428,163 


87.961.880 


54.062.000 


12,345,383 


30.071.547 


1000 


10,786,614 


83.312.320 


31.815.000 


10,848,080 


48.048.206 


1001 


20,880,806 


00.888,670 


47.001.000 


13.060,860 


51.197.870 


1002 


80,867,212 


88.762.120 


30,626.000 


10,860,608 


37,040.968 


1808 


28.683,800 


86.804.070 


20.001.000 


0,081,615 


27,124,585 


1004 . 


22,797,306 


86.035.960 


26.635.205 


8,240,860 


24,4ff7,347 


1005 


20,684,430 


03.268.010 


31.186.726 


7,676,600 


26,890,012 


1008 


17,361.006 


80.604.680 


41,568.151 


7,832,426 


28,240,4TO 


1007 


17.473.047 


86.080.900 


66.800.888 


8,947,008 


24,048,690 



ANNUAL BBCBIPT8 OF FLOUB AT THB OBBAT FLOUB MABKBTS 

OF THB WB8T. 



Year 


St Louis 
Barrels 


MlaneapoUs 
Barrels 


Duhith 
Barrels 


Milwaukee 
Barrels 


Chlcaso 
Barrels 


1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 


1,040,864 
887,178 
1,188,608 
1,229,976 
1,353,640 


1,866,082 
1,761,240 
1,940,186 
2;866,2n 
2.610,676 


27,086 
60.072 
64.919 
70.802 
76.788 


2.350.366 
2.427.326 
2.370.800 
2.401.235 
2.537 .273 


6,873,644 
6,133.608 
4,410.535 
4.368.068 
4.516.617 


1803 . .. 

1898 

1894 

1886 

1896 .. .. 


1,456,342 
1,171,026 
1,261,800 
1,013,844 
1,848,601 


4,006,047 
6,086.556 
6,107.215 
4.166.156 
4.381.666 


164.188 
282.223 
140.704 
136.045 
140;263 


2,686.863 
1.873.166 
2.200.406 
2.698,270 
3,196,960 


6.019.343 
4.664.424 
4.223.182 
3.006.460 
2,581.006 


1897 

1896 

1800 .. 

1000 

1901 


1,820,060 
1,368,068 
1,614,316 
1.860.700 
2.170,648 1 


6.061.440 
3.790.016 
4,678.980 
4.610.640 
4,786.800 


144.348 
166,885 
196,7108 
223,102 
240,779 


2,217,500 
2,679,906 
3,166.106 
3,012.626 
2.010.800 


2.947.006 
6.316.196 
6.800.130 
0.313.601 
10.282.286 


1902 

1903 . 

1904 

1906 

1906 . . 

1907 


2.217.686 
2.34O.606 
2.866.680 ; 
2.620,780 . 
2,404,746 ! 
2,864,666 | 


6,007,766 
4,720,800 
2,800,600 
4,883,800 

l:3SI:SSS 


246.241 
201.661 
302.008 
316.888 
246.164 
240.010 


8.681,400 
8,807,006 
2,801,706 
2,616,680 
2,067,640 
2,808,006 


7.806.807 
7.700.287 
8.880.220 
7.044.066 
9.009.880 
0.436.8U 
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ANNUAL BlK:aiPT8 OF COBN AT THB GBBAT FBIMABT OBAIN 

MABKBTB OF THB WB8T. 



Tear 



St. Lonli 
Bttthels 



Dnlttth 
Buthels 



I MlimMipolto 
I BoslMlt 



MOwftiikM 
Bnshela 



Chicago 
BntlieU 



18BT 

1890 

1891 


16.016.886 
80.209.400 
84 299 781 
46.000.681 
21,680.940 


1 I 1 1 1 

iilil 


88,080.080 
88.808.406 
28.646.946 
8.779.290 
24.768.446 


1897 

1898 

1890 

1900 

1901 


81.017.440 , 
20 788;986 
28.844.478 
26.6U.410 
20.884.000 


1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


17 821.826 
17.648.006 
80.886.826 
84.704.790 



:SSS 

!ooo 

,000 



I: 



107.090 
828.000 
824.000 
4.000 
411.000 

2,069.000 
8.848.000 
7.090.000 
4.180.000 
4.944.000 

40.000 
1.000 
U.804 



140.886 



8 
8 

2 
8 

4 
1 
1 

4 

4 
7 
6 



8 

8 

4 
8 
8 



161.800 
488.810 
779.810 



876.600 
090.880 
108.840 



686.140 
217.880 
608.410 
808.100 

286.860 

SS:SS 

967.790 



10U6OO 



1.087,808 
1.161.100 
1,024.178 
8H,800 
1,1401270 

1.806.790 
1.466.976 
1.616.400 
1.266.400 
2.072,600 

8.626.188 
9.689.884 
7.288.290 
6.779.800 
8.486.800 

2.701.220 
2.806.6OO 
8.984.960 
8.101.800 
5.916.260 
6.686.486 



81.678.410 
74.808,908 



9ll887!754 
72,770.804 

78.610.886 

ti,ae6.r~ 



69!8n!7t8 



116.747.889 
127.426.874 
188.776.800 
184.681.406 
84.186.68r 

60.622.907 



100. 
UO. 
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ANNUAL BBCBIPT8 OF OATS AT THB GRBAT PBIMABT GBAIN 

MABKBTS OF THB WB8T. 



Year 


StLonli 
Bnshels 


Dulnth 
Bnshela 


MlaneapoUi 
Bnabeli 


Mflwankee 
BuBheli 


Chicago 
Bnshela 


1887 

18R8 

1889 

1890 

1891 


0.708.646 
10.406.760 
U.847.840 
12.229.966 
12.482.216 


78.000 
46.000 

828.000 
1.289.000 

870.000 


2.080.200 
1.788.800 
1.971.000 
8.562.600 
4.808.020 


2.508.986 
2.976.000 
2.084.000 
8.901.856 
4.7D0.084 


46.760.842 
62.184.878 
40.901.948 
76.160.240 
74.402.418 


1892 

1896 

1894 

1896 

1806 


10.004.810 
10.066.226 
10.190.606 
10.400.100 
11.491.810 


88.000 

241000 

086.000 

1.218.000 

4.882.000 


6.116.000 
8.008.110 
4.128.880 
6.481.280 
10.002.000 


6.716.898 
8.097.^74 
7.921.700 
8.840.075 
18.878.000 


79.827.986 
84.289.886 
68.144.886 
79.890.792 
100.-725.689 


1897 

1806 

1800 

1900 

1901 


12,147.225 
10.725.880 
12.000.886 
18.267.925 
16.728.180 


0.870.000 
8.968.000 
8.069.000 
1.402.000 
1.810.000 


10.263.640 
10.478.370 
11.018.900 
10.837.100 
10.718.880 


10.823.000 

18.008.067 

13.741.100 

8.600.100 

8.763.800 


118.086.662 
110.208.047 
U0,776.782 
106.226.761 
00.682,162 


1 • 1 1 t 1 
1 i 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 

Ililil 


20.670.246 
20.400.980 
16.794.296 
18.968,806 
28.222.420 
29.896.000 


1.200.000 
4.807.000 
9.986.914 
9.470.088 
7.968.889 
8.688.677 


12.000.400 
22.384.040 
25 848.360 
25.125,740 
23.298.770 
19.765.010 


0.774.800 
8.367.060 
7.462.400 
8.820.000 
10.410.860 
12.606.780 


78.879.800 
88.688.886 
78 028.119 

S:£r:IS 

98,900.776 
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ANNUAL BBCBIPTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUB AT THE GRBAT PBDCABT 

MABKBT8 OF THB WB8T. 

(Flour Covnted u Wheat on basis of 4^ bushels to bbl.) 



Year 



St. LoniB 
Bushels 



Dnlntfa 
Bushels 



MfaineapoUs 
Bushels 



Mflwaukee 
Bushels 



Chicago 
Bushels 




18M 



18D6 

1807 
1806 
1800 
1000 
1001 

1002 
1008 
1004 
1006 
1006 
1007 



48.748.602 
61.106.121 
68.406.607 
77.706.281 
68,886.764 

80.648.186 
66,648.787 
61.646.406 
87.410.880 
67.208.240 



60.884.611 
06.068.166 
60.066.640 
60.817.264 

80.416.664 
70.428.1U 
71.800.1S3 
72.166.708 
00.108.061 
08.804.082 



28.610.604 
16.188.620 
28.121.887 
28.766,246 
62.667.042 

66.408.711 
66.679.406 
68.667.468 
72.420.607 
87,647.408 

87.202.480 
06.076.067 
00.206.686 
61.067.080 
7B.761.80O 

78.228.048 
62.618.860 
06.100.280 
70.812,701 
81.820.611 
84.000.412 



48.618,068 
48.042.604 
46,001.090 
68.186,870 
66,620,271 

88,777,620 
68,282,816 
64,770,828 
78,876,278 
86,184,006 

07,468,619 

06,860,868 

110.840.880 

106.717.640 

116.710.306 

113.007.746 
120.688.230 
132.140,200 
130,706.046 
121.802.203 
184.001.766 



81.060.810 
80.486.264 
20.418.821 
86.786,067 
40,286,948 

48,768,088 
44,018,641 
41,171,284 
43,480,414 
63,882,017 

46,866,028 
63,264,312 
62,864,220 
06,107,682 
62,187,060 

61,179,870 
68,246,027 
47,766,282 
40,073,036 
06.774,066 
68,028,462 



168,487,724 
182,688,188 
183,063,200 
210,062,613 
231,821,420 



246.9ffi.966 
187.603.469 
189.482.819 
263.802.183 

296.767.116 
820 436.866 
820.670.440 
340.637.206 
201.262.086 

218.816.806 
275.468.194 
266.496.447 
206.428.101 
280.832.206 
807.246.141 



Although the foregoing tables speak for themselves, a word of 
comment will be offered. It is to be noted that Milwaukee, which 
has a good harbor, has not robbed Chicago of its grain business. To 
be sure, the barley trade of our neighbor has increased much faster 
than our own, but it would be an error to attribute the increase to its 
superior harbor facilities. 

The fact that Chicago possesses two harbors has not received 
the attention it merits. One harbor has not been improved to keep 
pace with the increasing size of lake vessels and the other has been. 
This fact is, therefore, of great significance both as to the past and 
as to the future of lake traffic at Chicago. 

The fact that South Chicago, although it has long possessed a 
good harbor, has not increased its gprain, flour, coal, salt, cement, 
lumber and miscellaneous business throws a strong light on our 
harbor problem. It discredits those that hold that Duluth has come 
into a grain business and Milwaukee a large coal trade because the 
Chicago river was too small for modem vessels; it also should have 
a sobering influence on those sanguine persons who feel that deep 
water in the Chicago river and on the lake front will bring the 
fleets of the world into our harbors. 

The large increase of business at South Chicago has been due 
to the iron ore receipts, a traffic we cannot get and do not wish, either 
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in the Chicago river or for a lake front harbor. The growing im- 
portance of the iron ore business and the stationary condition of 
other traffic at South Chicago are clearly shown by the following 
table, compiled from the annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. A., giving the entire freight tonnage, the iron ore receipts, 
and the aggregate of all other tonnage ccmiing and going. 

FRBIOHT TONNAQB OF SOUTH CHICAGO. 



Tear 


Entire Freight 
Tonnage 


Tonnage of 
Iron Ore 


Tonnage of all 

Freight 
Save Iron Ore 


1896 


2.97SJ24 
8,493,218 
4,117,526 
8,229,874 
8,783,674 
8,995,277 
4,464,428 
4,742.225 
8,728,260 
4,580,394 
5,290,826 
6,480,847 


1,210,158 (I) 

1,734,086 

2,212,082 (1) 

2.203.267 

2.833.381 

2.659.085 

3,334,841 

3,129,100 

2,258.440 

3,213 626 

4.084.936 

4,717,426 


1.743,566 


1897 


1.759.132 


1898 


1 905,494 


1899 


1.470.742 


1900 


1.450.293 


1901 


1.336.192 


1902 


1.119,587 


1908 ......... 


1.632.125 


1904 


1.169.820 


1906 


1.316.768 


1906 


1.205.390 


1907 


1.712.921 







(1) Obtained flrom reports of Chicago Board of Trade, no atatstlea be- 
ing pnbllebed bj the Chief of Bnglneera. 



A greatly exaggerated notion also prevails of the volume of 
export grain moving through the Gulf ports. To be sure, there has 
been some growth in the movement through these gateways, but this 
is largely accounted for by the large areas thrown open to cultiva- 
tion in what is now the state of Oklahoma. The statistics of late 
years are reassuring, as they show a recession rather than a pn>> 
gression of the movement through the Gulf ports. 
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1OXPOBT0 or WHBAT AND COBN FROM GALYBSTON AND 

NBW 0BLBAN8. 



Year 



Cora (Bushels) 



NewOileens 



GalTeston 



Wheat (Bushels) 



New Orieaas 



Galveston 



1880 
JBKL 



18M 



18B7 
180B 



1900 
1001 
1902 
1908 
190* 



1900 
1907 



12,088.000 
1.912,000 
7.879,000 
8.008.000 
0.441.000 

8.787.000 
28.888.000 
27.218.000 
21.841.000 
20,288.000 

22.988.000 
12,827.000 

1.071.000 
18.828.000 

6.111,000 

20.410.000 

18.888,000 

7.600.000 



88,000 

18.000 

146.000 

96.000 

6.000 

1.288.000 
8.222.000 
4.888.000 
6.489.000 
8,887,000 

8,802,000 

128,000 

767,000 

4.888.000 

8.406,000 

10,278,000 

10,882.000 

8.809.OOO 



1.628.000 
10.888.000 
14,207.000 
12.897.000 

2,020.000 

888.000 

8.868.000 

9.780.000 

U.129.000 

12.104.000 



J: 

14. 



.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 



687.000 
6.781.000 
6,888.000 



687,000 

878,000 

1.8U.O0O 

186,000 



8,489,000 

8,788.000 

10,898.000 

16.117,000 

10,740,000 
16,870.000 
10.281.000 
18.710.000 
8.468.000 

2.814.000 

11.668.000 

9,681.000 



The above statistics were obtained from Tunell's Report on 
Lake Commerce to the Treasury Department, page 59, and the Re- 
ports of the Chicago Board of Trade, 1898, page 167, and 1907, 
pages 156-7. 

Some statistics will now be introduced showing the receipts 
and shipments of cattle at the leading western markets competing 
with Chicago. They are presented to give you an idea of where the 
grain of the West is going. Also, to show that the other cities of 
the West have become more successful rivals for traffic never affect- 
ed by the state of our harbor than for the grain business, whose 
prosperity is supposed to be bound up with lake transportation. As 
the surplus-producing areas were pushed farther and farther west 
and northwest and southwest, large market towns grew up on the 
new traffic developed and their gain was not our loss. Kansas City 
has grown because she has shared largely in the trade of newly set- 
tled Oklahoma and not because of traffic she has taken from us. 
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RBCBIPTS or CATTIiB. 



Ymr 



IflQO 



18M 



vm 



1900 
1901 

1909 
1909 
190« 



1900 

1907 



St. Loals 



Citf 



1 
006;i90| 1 
"1,014 I 
TI9.499 1 

801.1U 1 
1 

1 
1 



779,071 
8n,270 

900,eu 1 



Too.eu 



l.iai.028 
l,909.m 
1,901.699 
1.204,290 

I'^.no 

1» 



1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
9 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 



472I999I 27^891 
SI0.917 18.410 

419,018 91,010 
090,8Jnn 99.914 

" — oo.imr 

49.908 



082.041 
909,971 
990.010^ 
180.491 
990,079 



714, 



817,02« 49,149^ 

7Vr.90l 

919.019 
909.718 
000.105 



494.010 



001.900 
009.020 
S07.8A0 



299.9n 
908.999 
479.Q9I 



.018 
.108 
.078 



810. 
812.244 



828.204 
818.008 

I.OIO.SUI 
1,071,177 
944,198 
1.090,8^ 
1,079,979 
1,108,710 



8IOU 



TMaioC 
1 tfe« 

I 



104.918 

lor.oio 

100.919 9 



190,794 
119,008 
110,278 
148!208 

294.181 



800.497 
907.029 



994.207 

878.885 
402.0TO 



8 

9 
9 
9 



9 
9 
9 
4 
4 

5 


5 
5 




018.282 8 

007.2T0 8 
I 

8 



172.812 8 
804,812 8 

482.480 
188.471 
408.754 8 



781.047 
709.048 
900.074 
114.Tn 
771,009 



000. 
000.4071 



991.764 
700.990 
997.480 



2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

2 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 



<U.0tt 

484.290 
200.909 

871.198 
189.408 
974,989 
888,608 
800,478 



014.440 
799.049 



941.009 



410.409 
929.909 
905,814 



Monthly 8Qmmftn[ of Intarnal Cominereo of ttm United StatM Decem- 
ber. 1907. p«aee OOO-OQB, 



Goal Traffic 

Proposition Number 3. — ^The consumption of anthracite coal in 
the West has increased but little. As the supply is limited and held 
in strong hands, it will be mined slowly and a largely increased 
movement to this city and the West, either by lake or rail, should 
not be looked for. The following table shows that Milwaukee's re* 
ceipts, like our own, are about stationary, notwithstanding the fact 
that she has a good harbor. The statistics were obtained from the 
annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade and the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. Previous to 1901 Chicago's receipts by 
lake of anthracite and bituminous coal were not reported separately. 

Proposition Number 4. — ^There will be no large increase in 
Chicago's receipts of bituminous coal by lake from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, because Illinois and Indiana possess large 
deposits of good coal, easily mined, and just as near Chicago as the 
Eastern coal fields are to Lake Erie ports. 

In recent years Chicago's supplies have been drawn from nearby 
fields in much larger measure than formerly. She now looks to the 
Illinois and Indiana mines for her requirements and naturally the 
coal arrives by rail. 
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RBCBIPTS OF ANTHRACITB COAL. BY LAKB AT CHICAQO 

AND MILWAUKBB. 



Tear 


Chicago 
Tons 


Milwaukee 
Tons 


1896 




863.680 


1896 




813.487 


1897 




646.432 


1898 




768.160 


1899 




922.321 


1900 




639.100 


1901 


1,036,686 
226,102 

1,176.306 
960,630 
968,025 
781,751 

1,093,968 


846,687 


1902 


172,676 


1903 


946.696 


1904 


876.169 


1905 


802.083 


1906 


756.646 


1907 


858.402 







Although receipts by lake at this port have remained about 
stationary, it must not be inferred that Chicago's coal trade has been 
at a standstill, for in reality the growth of our business has been 
very rapid. The subjoined table shows Chicago's receipts by lake, 
her total receipts, and Milwaukee's total receipts, practically all of 
which arrive by lake. 

With the changes in the sources of supply from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia to Indiana and Illinois, more coal than 
formerly is likely to go direct from the mines to the local dealers of 
northern Illinois, southwestern Wisconsin, Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota, especially if nothing is done to expedite movement through 
this city by rail. 

The chief reason why Illinois and Indiana coal is displacing 
Eastern coal in this market is not far to seek. It is found in the 
low freight rates in force from nearby fields. It costs less to ship 
coal from Illinois and Indiana mines to Chicago than it costs to send 
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aaCBIFTB OF COAL AT CmCAGO AND MILWAUKBK. 


Tear 


Reeelpts at CUeago 


Total RaeolvtB 
at irilwaBlEae 




ByLaka 


Total 


1890 


1,276.787 
1,810,847 
1,476,287 
1,424.868 
1,277,191 

1,269.612 
1,819.698 
1.288.771 
1.627.611 
1,802.740 

991.297 
1.087.826 

288.208 
1.261.470 
1,025,818 

1.087.097 

876.480 

1.608,492 


4,787,884 
6.201,688 
6,629.468 
6,868,876 

6.886,124 

6,091,284 
6,822,778 

6,810.222 
7.887.200 
8.668.066 

8.889,667 
9.429.962 
9.884.967 

11.869.022 
10.768.264 

10.817.681 
12.246.669 


996.668 


1891 


1,166,088 
1.874.414 


1892 


1898 


1,249,782 

1,887,046 

1.446 428 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1.687.796 


1897 


1.666,808 


1898 

1899 


1.689,061 
1.919.864 


1900 


1.808.698 


1901 


1.968.489 


1902 


1.641.096 


1908 


8.021.648 


1904 


2,944,489 
8.167.464 


1906 


1906 


8.816.276 


1907 


4.849.607 









coal from the mines of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West A^rginia to 
Lake Erie ports. From Lake Erie ports the lake rate, varying from 
40 to 70 cents, must be added. 



Rates on Goal Per Ton F. O. B.Vessel from Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mines 

to Cleveland 

From Ohio Mines — 

NET TON 

Massillon District $0.75 

Middle District (around CarroUton) 75 

District No. 8 (near Wheeling) .90 

From Pennsylvania Mines — 

Finleyville District .93 

Connellsville and Fairchance Districts LOl^ 

Klondike Region L01>4 
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From West Virginia^ Mines — 

Moundsville District 93 

Clarksburg, Belington, Fairmount, Junior, Monangah, 

Opekiska, Short Line and Ohio River districts. ... 1.01^ 

The rates f . o. b. vessel include a loading charge of 5c per ton. 

Rail Rates on Goal from Illinois and Indiana Mines 

to Chicago for Local Use 

Net ton. 

La Salle, Streator, Braidwood, Cardiff, etc $0.50 

Danville Field 67 

Brazil^ Qinton, Terre Haute, etc., Indiana 70 

Springfield, Litchfield, Pana, etc 75 

Linton, Sullivan, etc., Indiana .80 

Du Quoin .90 

Belleville, Zeigler, Carbondale, etc LOO 

It should not, however, be inferred that the competitive struggle 
of the lake and rail carriers is wholly a matter of rates. Other ad- 
vantages are offered by the rail carriers. They penetrate every part 
of Chicago with their spurs, sidings and industry tracks, and place 
coal very near if not immediately beside the furnace where it is to 
be burned. Delivery by vessel generally involves an extra handling 
at tEe docks and a long haul by team, which frequently costs as 
much as the entire transportation from the mine« 

To most consumers the carload is also a more convenient and 
acceptable unit than the cargo. The breakage, especially of bitu- 
minous coal, accompanying the dumping of the carload into the hold 
of the vessel, is large. With our fifty-ton cars this cannot easily be 
prevented. Hard coal loses its luster when moved by boat and does 
not bring the same price as the all-rail coal. The railroad delivers 
its supplies day by day the year around as needed; the lake vessel 
delivers a large unit at considerable intervals and is not in busi- 
ness six of the twelve months of the year. Provision on a large 
scale must thus be made for storage. 

The facilities for handling coal on the Chicago river have be- 
come antiquated. However,.if the river were sufficiently enlarged to 
admit modem vessels, the old docks would quickly be replaced by 
up-to-date facilities and our coal business would be conserved. 
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Iron Ore 

Proposition Number 5. — ^Iron ore goes to South Chicago and in 
the future will also go largely to Gary. The growing traffic in this 
commodity is neither expected nor desired on the Chicago river. We 
are very favorably located for the manufacture of iron and steel. 
The raw materials can be cheaply assembled and a large market for 
the finished products is at hand. Ore boats from Lake Superior 
have but one restricted channel to navigate, and those from Escanaba 
have none. Generally speaking, the St. Mary's river and the "Soo" 
locks afford at least one foot more of water than the Lime Kiln 
crossing, below Detroit. The new works at Gary will greatly lessen 
our dependence on the East for iron and steel and their finished 
products. 

Building Materials 

Proposition Number 6. — Building materials constitute a large 
part of the traffic on some European waterways, but they have never 
been received here by lake in large quantities and probably never 
will be. The home supply of sand is unlimited and excellent clay for 



PRODUCTION OF PORTLAND CBMBNT. 



SUte 


1900 
Barrels 


1906 
Barrels 


Michiffan 


664,750 

80.000 
240,442 
825,257 (1) 

80.000 

35,708 


8,747.525 
8.951.886 


Indiana 


lUinoiB r 

MiBSOuri 


1,858,408 
8,850,000 
8.020.862 


KannaB 


Colorado ....•• 


1.146.896 






Total 


1,876,157 


17.075.022 







O) Ootpot of 1908. 



making brick, tile and terra cotta is near at hand. Stone as good as 
can be found on either shore of Lake Michigan can be had at many 
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places within the city's limits and along the drainage canal. Build- 
ing materials, the same as coal, must be delivered near the place 
where they are to be used, and the railroads, as they ramify all parts 
of the city, offer a better service than the lake boats. 

Proposition Number 7. — Owing to the wonderful strides of the 
Western States in the production of cement, the movement of this 
commodity by lake into Chicago is much more likely to decrease than 
increase. Indiana's production is largely accounted for by the output 
of the Illinois Steel Company's plant, which is just over the state 
line. Chicago thus has a very large factory at its very doors. The 
statistics given in the table on the preceding page were taken 
from Mineral Resources, 1900, 1903, 1906, a publication of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

Sugar Traffic 

Proposition Number 8. — ^Receipts of sugar by water, as a result 
of the increasing production of beet sugar in the West, are more 
likely to fall off than grow in volume. The irrigated lands of the 
arid valleys are admirably adapted to the successful cultivation of 
the sugar beet. The amount of sugar secreted depends very largely 
on weather conditions at the end of the season. In a wet and cold 
autumn the plants do not mature; but with dry weather and sun- 
shine the beets ripen and yield a bountiful crop of sugar. The power 
to regulate the supply of moisture and ripen the crop thus rises to 
paramount importance. As the rainfall is very slight in the irrigated 
districts, the farmer is practically master of tfie situation and a crop 
of beets rich in sugar content is the rule rather than the exception. 
The control of the water supply makes certain what would otherwise 
be in doubt. It assures the harvest. 

During the census year 1900 the output of beet sugar in all 
the states west of the Missouri river but slightly exceeded 100,000,- 
000 pounds. The experimental stage, however, had now been passed 
and production increased rapidly. During the season of 1906-7 the 
output exceeded 700,000,000 pounds, being about seven times what 
it was but seven years before. 

As the average consumption of sugar per capita in the United 
States during the year 1906-7 was 77.5 pounds, the western output 
nearly satisfied the needs of 10,000,000 people — ^that is, more people 
than there were in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon and Washington. 
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With the record of recent years at hand it seems entirely safe 
to predict that the beet sugar growers of the West will, year by 
year, push their products farther and farther eastward. And it 
seems reasonable to suppose that within a few years they will drive 
Eastern sugar from all the territory west of the Mississippi river. 
If the output of beet sugar in the territory west of a line drawn north 
and south through Chicago doubles during the next decade, Home 
supply will equal home demand and there will be no sugar brought 
from the East to Chicago either by lake or rail. But even if this 
forecast is not fuUy realized, the signs point strongly toward the 
zone of beet sugar supply being greatly extended and the zone of 
Eastern supply correspondingly restricted. 

Traffic and Rates Here and Abroad by Rail 
and by Water 

The commodities making up the great bulk of the tonnage of 
this port and of the lakes have now been reviewed. The results need 
not again be summarized. 

It is my judgment that no form of transportation, either water 
or rail, and no port or city that does not handle the crude products of 
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the fidd, forest and mine should expect a large freight tonnage. 
ScHne people believe that the European waterways have succeeded 
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in building up a large traffic in miscellaneous articles, but the facts; 
do not bear out the supposition. 

The Rhine has the largest freight traffic of the waterways of 
Europe. And the latest statement available will be submitted show- 
ing the total tonnage and that of the principal commodities passing 
up and down the river over the customs frontier between Holland 
and Germany. At this point the Rhine traffic probably rises to its 
greatest volume. The statistics were obtained from pages 85 and 89 
of the 1907 number of the Statistical Yearbook of the German Em- 
pirCi published by the Imperial Statistical Office. 

The products of mines, including petroleum, formed 51.1 per 
cent of the upstream traffic ; grain and its products contributed ^.8 
per cent, and forest products accounted for 6.4 per cent. The aggre- 
gate contribution of the crude products of mines, fields and forests 
was 86.3 per cent of the total. 



DOWNSTREAM FBBIGHT TRAFFIC ON THE RHINE PASSING THE 

OBRMAN-DnTCH FRONTIER IN 190B. 



\ 



Commodltiei 




Coftl and coke . 

Mannftictured Iron 

Pig and aerap Iron 

OUier non preclooa metala 

Stone 

Bnlldlnff atone 

Stoneware, porcelain, etc. 

Salt 

VertUlaera 

Foreat prodvcta 

Wine 

Olaaa and glaaaware 

Saltpetre, anlplmrle add, etc. 

MlaoeUaneooa 



Total Downatream Tonnage ■— — — . 



4,447.901 
1,084.182 



40.98ft 
480,141 
82.8M 
160.006 
81,796 
62,180 
84.277 
27.786 



18.066 
1,648.010 



8.118.400 



Per Ceat 



64.7 
18.8 
1.1 
0.8 
8.1 
0.4 
2.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.4 
0.8 
0.8 
0.2 
10.0 



100.00 



Of the total downstream tonnage passing over the German- 
Dutch frontier, coal, coke, iron, stone and forest products constituted 
76 per cent 

The widespread optimism just now prevailing regarding the 
future of water transportation in this country I do not share an3, 
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unlike many other investigators, I find no encouragement in Euro- 
pean experience. 

From year to year Europe is becoming more and more depend- 
ent on distant lands for its food supplies and raw materials and is 
producing increasing quantities of manufactured goods for export 
This is oversea traffic and must come and go by water and naturally 
the business of the seaports has grown. The districts flanking the 
Rhine have become a vast workshop and draw great quantities of 
foodstuffs, ore, lumber, petroleum, etc., up the river and send manu- 
factured iron and coal down the river. 

To ascribe the great growth of traffic to and from the Rhine 
districts of Germany, which for the most part merely touches Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam, to the harbor improvements at these cities, 
still mostly on paper, would be an obvious error. It would be very 
much like attributing the wonderful increase of traffic on the Detroit 
river to the harbor improvements at Detroit 

In the oversea trade, communication must be by water, but not 
so from Chicago. Here the water carriers, heavily handicapped in 
the matter of distance, have to meet on every hand the competition 
of the railroads with their better terminal facilities. From Chicago 
to New Yoric City by rail is 905 miles ; by lake and rail 1,299 miles ; 
and by lake and canal 1,384 miles. 

As the Manchester Canal and the Rhine river may be cited as 
exceptions to my contention that no European situation analogous 
to our own problem can be introduced, a word will be offered about 
these waterways. Of course, the situation at Manchester was unlike 
our own. If Chicago were as near salt water as Manchester and 
rail rates and cost of trans-shipment were as high as abroad, I should 
certainly favor the construction of a canal. And for the same reason 
that I should favor the extension of a railroad 35.5 miles, even if 
it involved extremely difficult and expensive construction, if thereby 
a great traffic center could be reached and trans-shipment to a boat 
would be obviated, with all the expense, loss, delay and breakage 
incident to transfer. Such action would be justified because all 
traffic would continue on to its destination by rail if the rail charges 
from the point of water competition did not exceed the combined 
cost of trans-shipment and movement by water. 

The enormous costs of trans-shipment at Liverpool and the 
short rail haul to Manchester are shown by William E. Curtis in his 
letter from Manchester, published in the Record-Herald of October 
20, 1908. Mr. Curtis wrote: 
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"Before the canal was built all the cotton consumed in the Man- 
chester district, which is the largest manufacturing district in the 
world, had to be unloaded from the ocean steamers at Liverpool, 
hauled through that city on carts to a railway station, carried to 
Manchester by rail, unloaded from the cars into warehouses and 
then hauled to the factories by wagons at a total expense of 14 
shillings 8 pence per ton — about $3.66 in our money. Of this the 
dock diarge was 3 shillings, the cost of handling 1 shilling 3 pence, 
cartage to railway 1 shilling 3 pence, freight to Manchester 7 shill- 
ings 2 pence, cartage to factory 2 shillings — ^which equals 14 shillings 
8 pence." 

In this high tribute of $3.66 per ton we find the justification 
for the construction of the Manchester Canal. The distance from 
Liverpool to Manchester is 35.S miles ; the average cost of movement 
from the ship's side was therefore a trifle more than ten cents per 
ton per mile. If the Liverpool transfer facilities were up to date and 
the rail rates as low as they are in this country, it is extremely 
doubtful if the Manchester Canal could have been made to pay. 

The construction of the Manchester Canal did not grow out of 
a conviction that water transportation would be enough cheaper than 
rail transportation as to warrant the large expenditure of money 
involved. Less than one-half of the expense of movement of cotton 
from the ship's side in Liverpool to Manchester represented pay- 
ments to railroads. Mi^nchester strove to avoid the delay and ex- 
pense of breaking bulk en route. 

Many people believe that up-to-date waterways can hold their 
own with all comers not only in the struggle for crude products of 
low value, but in the race for manufactured goods as well. In sup- 
port of these views the Rhine is cited with confidence. 

If it can be said that the railroads of this country have been de- 
veloped and the waterways have not been, the reverse can be said 
with equal truth of Europe so far as freight transportation is con- 
cerned. Europe is still living in the era of the ten-ton freight car, 
while we have moved on to the 55-ton car. 

The railroads of this country give the water carriers much more 
severe competition than the railroads of Europe. This is why our 
rivers are losing their traffic, even the Mississippi, where, on its 
lower reaches, there is a greater depth of water than in the Rhine. 
The average freight rate per ton mile on the United Prussian and 
Hessian State railroads during 1906 was 13.41 mills, while the 
average rate in the United States was but 7.48 mills. As the attempt 
is sometimes made to discredit this showing by the retort that the 
traffic of American railways is largely made up of crude commodi- 
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ties, while that of German railways is largely composed of manu- 
factured articles, I will add that coal and coke contritwited 41.83 per 
cent of the total traffic of the United Prussian and Hessian State 
railways in 1906, and but 3d45 per cent of the total traffic of the 
railroads of the United States. 

The percentages just given were obtained from the Bericht 
ueber die Ergebnisse des Betriebes der Vereignigten Preussischen 
and Hessischen Staatseisenbahnen in Rechnungsjahre, 1906, page 
199, and from Statistics of the Railways of the United States, 1906, 
page 78, published by the Interstate Commerce Gmunission. 

Unlike the railroads of Europe, those of this country compete 
vigorously with the water carriers for even the lowest kinds of traf- 
fic. The average rate on coal and coke on the United Prussian and 
Hessian State Railways in 1906 was 9.79 mills ; on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway it was but 327 mills. The Illinois Central Rail- 
way carries coal in large quantities from the southern part of this 
state to Chicago for 3.13 mills, seven per cent of which go to the 
state. The average rate on coal for the whole United States would 
be submitted, but it is not available. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission contents itself with the compilation of the grand average 
rate on all commodities. 

It is usually supposed that the waterways abroad are much more 
efficient than those at home and that their rates are correspondingly 
lower. As a matter of fact, the rates abroad, even on the Rhine, 
are exceedingly high in comparison with those prevailing on the 
Great Lakes, and the railroads of this country would quickly drive 
the Rhine boats out of business unless they can live on much lower 
rates than they now charge. Even the rates on the Erie Canal com- 
pare favorably with those on the Rhine. The uphill struggle the 
Rhine boats would have if pitted against modem freight-carr3ring 
railroads is indicated by the following table: 

AVBRAGB RATBS ON WHBAT PBB BUBHBL AND PBB TON IN 1008. 



Rottta 


Dlttanoe 
Miles 


Rate 

Per 

Bnshei 


Rate 
Per 
Ton 


BaffUo to New York City bj Canal 


000 


f .0400 


81.88 


Baffalo to New York City by BaU 


410 


8 .0127 


1.48 


Antwerp to Btraaburff by the Bhine 


001 


8 .0170 


1.08 


Antwerp to Straabnrf by the French Canala 


004 


8 .0008 


8.81 


Antwerp to Strasbarv by Ball 


872 
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The rate from Buffalo to New York City by canal was obtained 
from the Statistical Abstract of the. United States, 19Q7, page 234, 
and the rate by rail from the traffic department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R.; for the rates abroad see Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, January, 1905, published by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. Statistics for a later year 
would be submitted, but none for European waterways are available. 
It should be noted that, although the distance by rail from Buffalo 
to New York City is 38 miles greater than the distance by rail from 
Antwerp to Strasburg, the freight charge is less than by the Rhine 
boats. 



AVBRAOB RATES ON COAL PBR NBT TON. 



Rotit6 



Antwerp to Cbarleroi Tla Scheldt and Canal 

Antwerp to Charlerol Tla Railroad 

Streator to Chicago Tla Santa Fe. 

Charlerol to Ghent via Scheldt and Canals 

Charlerol to Ohent Tla Railroad 

DanTlUe to Chicago Tla C. ft B. I. R. R 

Antwerp to Paria Tla Scheldt and Canals 

Antwerp to Paris Tla Railroad 

DnOnoln to Chicago Tla nilnols Central R. 

Antwerp to Cologne Tla the Rhine. 



R 



Antwerp to Cologne Tla Railroad 

Wenona to Chicago Tla Illinois Central R. R. 

Antwerp to Mannheim Tla the Rhine 

Antwerp to Mannheim Tla Railroad 

BlDoraao to Chicago Tla Big Four Railroad 



Antwerp to Strashnrg Tla the Rhine 

Antwerp to Strashnrg Tla Railroad 

Belington, W. Va.. to CteTeland Tla B. ft O. Railroad. 

Pocahontas. W. va., to Toledo Tla N. ft W. and 

H. V. R. R.'s 



fMttance 
Miles 



ST.ST 
S1.86 
04.00 

110.87 

123.40 

287.60 
219.S8 
287.04 



1S4.26 
IJB.04 

418.75 
288.48 
806.80 

600.75 
871.64 



466.70 



Rate 



80.60 
0.81 
0.60 

0.06 
0.7S 
0.67 

1.70 
2.81 
0.90 

0.66 
1.66 
0.66 

1.10 
2.92 
1.00 

1.46 
2.68 
0.97 

1.46 



Rates abroad were obtained from the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance, January, 1905, published by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. The domestic rates were obtained from 
the official tariffs now effective or by correspondence. 

In the foregoing tables the distances were inserted so that it 
would be seen that the rates quoted are for hauls of substantially 
the same length. Where the waterway fs unusually roundabout, as 
from Antwerp to Cologne, I have contrasted an American rail haul 
at least equal to the rail hauls abroad. If rafl rates abroad were 
as low as here, the water rates would be met in every case. 

By this table it becomes apparent that if the canals and rivers 
of Europe had to meet the competition of American railways they 
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would in most instances be obliged radically to reduce their rates or 
go out of business. With rates equal traffic almost invariably goes to 
the railway, because the service of the latter usually presents advan- 
tages sufficient to control the business, even though its rates are 
somewhat higher. 

In comparing rail and water rates account is seldom taken of 
expenditures from the public treasury for the construction, mainte- 
nance and administration of waterways. On some of the lesser 
rivers and canals of Germany such expenditures exceed and on 
others form a substantial part of the whole freight charge imposed 
by many American railways. 

Some statistics from Professor Walther Lotz's book on the De- 
velopment of Transportation in Germany, which were reprinted on 
page 260 of the January (Waterway) number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, will be submitted 
showing the cost of maintenance and administration of some of the 
lesser waterways of Germany, the total number of tons of freight 
moved one mile and the amount of toll that would have to be col- 
lected to cover the government expenditures. No account is taken 
of the original expenditures for construction and none is taken of 
municipal expenditures, which greatly exceed those made by the 
local governments in this country. 



COST OF MAINTBNANCB AND ADMINISTRATION 

FOR ONE TEAR. 



River 


Cost of Mainte- 
nance and 
Administration. 


Tons Carried 
One Mile 


Cost of Mainte- 
nance and 
Administration 
per Ton Mile. 


• 

Moselle 

Weser down to 
Bremen 

Warthe 

Welchsel and 
Nogat 


1 50,825 

127.537 
128,725 

472.862 


3,726,000 

67,689,000 
54,648,000 

108,675,000 


1.36 cents 

0.19 cents 
0.24 cents 

0.44 cents 



A comparison of rates is incomplete without a comparison of 
the services rendered respectively by the waterways and railroads 
in return for the rates collected. That there is a substantial differ- 
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ence in the services rendered is made patent by the following table 
showing the class rates between New York City and Chicago. 

With the differences in rates that obtain it need scarcely be 
said if the water carriers offered as good services as the rail car- 
rierSy they would monopolize the business. 

FREIGHT RATBS BBTWBBN NBW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





All Rail. 


Standard 
Lake and Rail. 


Canal and 
Lake. 


First Class 


75 cents 


62 cents 


42 cents 


Second Class . . . 


66 cents 


64 cents 


86 cents 


Third ClasB .... 


60 cents 


41 cents 


29 cents 


Fourth Class. ... 


36 cents 


80 cents 


23 cents 


Fifth Class 


80 cents 


26 cents 


21 cents 


Sixth Class .... 


26 cents 


21 cents 


18 cents 



The all-rail rates are higher than the lake-and-rail and the 
lake-and-canal only as 40-cent coffee may be higher than 30 or 20 
cent coffee, or as rates and fares over a standard rail line may be 
higher than those over a differential rail line. And it is equally true 
historically speaking that rail rates have been as influential in bring- 
ing down water rates as the latter have been in reducing the former. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Many years ago there was an actual congestion in the Chicago 
river, caused by the vast number of small boats passing in and out. 
But that day has gone, never to return. The small boats are rapidly 
going out of commission. A modem freighter of even medium size 
will carry the cargoes of twenty of the old-time boats. 

If the present-day Chicago river trafiic of 5,000,000 tons were 
evenly distributed through the 200 days of an ordinary navigation 
season, the daily combined in and out movement would be 25,000 
tons. This voltune of business could easily be handled by two 
modern boats of medium size coming in and two going out If the 
traffic of the river should double in volume, it could be moved 
easily by four such boats coming in and four going out. 

Lighterage from a lake front harbor to the Chicago river is not 
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favored, because it will be too expensive to be borne by bulky com- 
modities of low value. The Chicago Lighterage Company «nd the 
Merchants' Lighterage Company charge three cents per 100 pounds 
for transferring freight This rate amounts to 60 cents per ton 
and about equals the lake rate on grain from Chicago and Duluth 
and on iron ore from Lake Superior ports to Lake Erie ports. It 
exceeds the lake rate on coal from Lake Erie ports to the upper lake 
ports. 

To be sure, this lighterage charge is now absorbed b^ the rail- 
roads, but it is nevertheless an added burden on the commerce of 
this port. Practically all of the railroads running into Chicago have 
a choice of ports. For example, the Santa Fe, which gridirons the 
great wheat-producing state of Kansas, can haul grain equally well 
to Galveston, the Hill roads and the Northwestern, which cover 
eastern Nebraska, have terminals in Duluth, and the Northwestern 
and St. Paul, which cross and re-cross the great grain-producing 
states, have terminals at all of the principal ports on the upper lakes. 

These facts should make it apparent that an outer harbor with 
lighterage, by imposing additional burdens on the railroads, will 
divert traffic from rather than draw it to Chicago. The switching 
charge of four dollars a car from Chicago to the Calumet terminals 
is a much lighter burden on the railroads than the lighterage charges 
now in force. 

Most of the commodities that come to us by lake are destined 
for home consumption and must therefore pass from the lake into 
the heart of the city. And the large unit afforded by the boat is the 
most economical way in which this result can be accomplished. It 
also offers less obstruction than any other plan excepting tunnels. 
A boat carrying 6,000 tons will pass a bridge in two or at the most 
three minutes. There is no other feasible plan of transfer offering 
fewer objections than the boat in which the cargo arrives. 

We have seen that notwithstanding the fact that all-rail rates 
from New York to Chicago are about 20 per cent higher than the 
rail-and-lake rates and about 100 per cent higher than the canal-and- 
lake rates the railroads all but monopolize the traffic in the higher 
classes of goods. In my opinion this result is largely due to the fact 
that the railroads penetrate to every part of this city and can liter- 
ally deliver goods in several thousand places. 

If this analysis be correct, it follows as a matter of course that 
the Chicago river, with its branches running far to the north and to 
the south, forms a better terminal than a lake front harbor would. 
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The river serves the needs of local traffic better and the requirements 
of through traffic as well as an outer harbor would. 

As the consumer is generally not known until after the cargo 
is unloaded, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to land coal, 
lumber and other commodities where they can be sold to the local 
trade or loaded into cars for shipment into the interior. At present 
our local trade is the more important and any plan of harbor im- 
provement that does not heed this fact will prove abortive. 

I am aware that it will be somewhat expensive to take large ves- 
sels in and out of the Chicago river, even after it is widened and 
straightened. This expense, however, will always be small com- 
pared with the cost of transfer by lighter or tunnel 

Manchester dug a canal at a cost of $75,000,000, largely for the 
purpose of freeing its commerce from the heavy burden of trans- 
shipment charges imposed at Liverpool And it has developed that 
masters make the same rates to Manchester that they do to Liver- 
pool, even though there are 35.5 miles of additional navigation in a 
restricted channel. 

An exaggerated idea prevails of the importance of the big 
vessels, even in the Lake Superior trade. There are not many boats 
of the 605-foot class on the lakes, just as there are not many Lusi- 
tanias on the ocean. The bulk of the business is done by vessels of 
medium size and less than 500 feet in length. This fact is shown by 
the following table, taken from page 9 of the 1907 Statistical Report 
of Lake Commerce Passing Through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, 
prepared under the direction of Colonel Charles E. L. B. Davis, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 



AVBRAOB AND MAXIMUM DIMBN8IONS OF, AND PBBCBNTAGB OF 
TOTAL FBBIQHT CABBIBD BT, VBS8BL8 OF DIFFBRBNT CLA8- 
\, USING THB «*fiKMr CANALS DUBINQ 1907. 



ClmsB 
Tom Net RoslBter 



Nmnber 
of Boati 
of Class 

Canals 



Averaare 

Lenffth 
Feet 



Maxi- 


Mazl- 


ip 


mnm 

Beam 

Feet 



Percent 
of Total 
Ffeifflit 
Carried 
by Class 



1 and IOOOl 



1000 and 2000. 



and 8000 ...^. 



8000 and 4000 



4000 and 0000 

0000 and 0000 



0000 and OTtr. 



in 



807 
19 



429 

604 



448 
484 



fiO 

8 



44 

fil 



00 



4.0 
IS.O 
12.4 
88.0 
10.4 
10.2 

1.0 
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The fear is often expressed that the time will soon come when 
there will be no boats on the lakes that can enter the Chicago river, 
even if it is straightened and the center pier bridges are removed. 
That this danger is not imminent is shown by the following table, 
which I have compiled to show the size of the freight boats that 
have been launched since 1902 and are under contract to be launched 
during 1909: 



NUMBER AND SIZE OP PRBIGHT VESSELS LAUNCHBDj 

ON THE GREAT LAKES.* 



Calendar 


LSNGTH OVBR ALL** 


Year 


• ttisr 


w+um» 


nr+toSM' 


w+tour 


m+umsNF 




Nnmber 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


1902 


40 














1903 


41 


3 











1904 


7 


2 





1 





1905 


4 


7 


16 


4 





1906 


9 


5 


16 


10 


3 


1907 


15 


5 


9 


16 





1908 


9 


7 


7 


4 





1900^ 


4 


4 


2 


2 


1 


Total . . . 


129 


33 


50 


37 


4 



^Marine Review, JaniuuT 17. 1907, pp. 28^: Ibid JaonaiT 2. 1906. pp. 4S^: Ibid JaouaiT 

7, 1909. pp. 38. 48 and 49. 
**Tlie beam meatttrement of theie veiaela it Indicated by the preceding table., 
**^nder contract to be launched dnrlnc 1909. 

A Strong light is thrown on the transportation possibilities of 
a properly improved Chicago river by the very large volume of 
trafHc moved through the narrow channels connecting the lakes. In 
a single day 487,649 tons, and in a single year 58,217,214 tons, of 
freight have moved through the American and Canadian canals at 
the "Soo." About 73 per cent of this traffic went through the 
American canal, which is 1.6 miles long and varies in width from 
500 feet at the upper entrance to but 108 feet at the canal gate, and 
to 270 feet at the basin above the locks. 

At many places the channel below the falls used to be but 300 
feet wide. Up to September 3, 1906, the channel through the St. 
Clair flats for a distance of about three miles was only 292 feet 
wide, yet the commerce passing through this canal during the season 
of 1906 reached the enormous total of 60,589,441 net tons. 

To meet our needs our harbors must reach into the heart of the 
city, so that articles for home consumption, when unloaded from 
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vessels, will be near the consumer; they must furnish a place for 
the trans-shipment of through trafiic; in the aggregate they must 
supply a large water frontage for the location of industries, and they 
must also at one or more points furnish ready access to the open lake 
for our growing fleet of passenger boats. 

For nearly a century the Chicago river has been supplying these 
four needs. The first requirement it meets better than any other 
harbor can, because it penetrates far into the city; the second it 
fulfills because the railroads have expended millions of ddlars on 
terminals alcmg its banks; its many miles of shore line, now im- 
mensely increased by the drainage canal, the people's possession, 
admirably meet the third requirement, and the mouth of the river 
has long served the fourth requirement. 

The Calumet river and lake stand in the same relation to South 
Chicago as the Chicago river and drainage canal to Chicago proper. 
And steps should be taken to prevent the mistakes made in the older 
district from being repeated in the newer one. The extended shore 
line of Calumet lake will furnish sites for many large industries and 
a channel through the lake with wharves on either side will give 
much additional transfer space should it ever be required. 

Although poorly provided for, our passenger business, especially 
the excursion business to the Michigan shore, has grown rapidly. 
With ready access at all hours to the lake, this business would in- 
crease beyond all expectations. Docks, piers and wharves should 
be constructed just north of the entrance to the Chicago river pri- 
marily for the use of boats engaged in the passenger and miscel- 
laneous cargo business. 

Easy, rapid and certain commimication should be established 
with the passenger boat landings by the construction of a new street 
car loop which will tap the main lines of north and south travel and 
skirt the passenger landings. As population pushes farther and 
farther around the southern shore of the lake it may be found more 
expeditious and in the summer more pleasant to go and come by 
lake. Travel by land will then be very roundabout and through a 
thickly settled district. 

Judged by the criteria I have advanced, a harbor on the lake 
frbnt between 16th street and Jackson Park would be the least useful 
of any under consideration. Its only advantage would lie in its ac- 
cessibility. It would be wholly out of touch with and unrelated to 
the commercial and industrial life of the city. However, if it is be- 
lieved Uiat this space will be required for harbor purposes, the St. 
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Charles Air Line on 16th street and the Boulevard Line on 4l8t 
street could be extended over the Illinois Central tracks and a mar- 
ginal railroad constructed to join the two. The outer harbor could 
in this manner be made to serve the needs of through traffic, but 
the requirements of local traffic would remain unsatisfied. 

For the boats engaged in the passenger, fruit and miscellane- 
ous cargo business a small harbor at 16th street, having a connection 
with the St. Charles Air Line, might serve a useful purpose, but I 
am not convinced of its nece^ity. 
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Appendix A 



of the Various Suggestions Made for 
New Channels to Take the Place of 
the Present Narrow River 

Prepared for the Chieelo Herbor CommiMion by 
COMMISSIONER PRBDBRIG A. DBLANO 

The Chicago River is at present the only connection between the 
Lake and the Sanitary and Ship Canal. If the project for deepening 
the Illinois River and the Mississippi River for a Lakes.to-the>Galf Deep 
Waterway is carried through, then the Chicago River will become a 
thoroughfare of considerable importance; and the question naturally 
arises whether it is adequate for such uses in addition to its other uses, 
and if not, how it can be made adequate, or how it can be supplemented 
in some other way. 

Two ways of supplementing it have been suggested: One is to use 
to the North Shore Canal (also called the "Wilmette Channer* and 
the "Evanston cut-off'), which is now building; the other is to use the 
proposed Calumet "Sag** Channel. The former will obviously mean 
a long, circuitous course, much of which is through the crowded part 
of the city, and for that reason it is, without doubt, the least available. 
The latter cannot be settled upon until the United States Government 
has given its consent, and, indeed, it may possibly involve international 
questions. Furthermore, the Sag route has been opposed locally, on 
the theory that any development in that direction would be at the 
expense of the development of the Chicago River. In suggesting it, 
the writer certainly has no such thought, his thought being simply that 
because the Chicago River runs through the heart of the business 
center of Chicago, crossed by many important thoroughfares, and 
considering the inconvenience to the public due to the opening of the 
bridges, it ought, if possible, to be supplemented and relieved as far 
as possible of all unnecessary burdens. The widening of Calumet River 
and the development of an inner harbor on Calumet Lake, both, would 
lend themselves to the use of the Sag Channel as a good and con- 
venient means of ingress and egress for traffic seeking the Lakes-to- 
Gulf Waterway, and, therefore, this route ought to be most carefully 
considered and its advantages and cost carefully determined. It would 
be a pity to dig this "Sag" Channel so narrow or so shallow that it 
would serve no purpose for navigation. Indeed, it would seem that 
to make the channel less than 150 feet in width or 14 feet in depth, 
would be a very serious blunder. 

In connection with the North Shore Canal, it would seem likely 
that its usefulness as a means of acess either to the North Branch of 
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the river or to the river itself might have been greatly enhanced if the 
channel had been cnt abont on a line, say of Montrose avenue, or 
any other convenient point between there and the south line of Evans- 
ton, and made wide encyugh and deep enough for any vessel now 
entering the North Branch; but, as a matter of fact, a narrow channel 
is being cut from Wilmette down to an intersection of the North 
Branch at Bowmanville. Property for the channel is being purchased 
600 feet wide, but the channel itself is being cut only 00 feet in width 
and quite shallow, and with no provision for movable bridges. The 
intake of this channel at Wilmette is about fifteen miles (in a straight 
line) north of the mouth of the river. 

Many other suggestions have been made to your Commission, look- 
ing to development in other directions. It has been pointed out that 
when smaller vessels were used, and before the necessity for bridges 
became so great, no better means of distributing raw material and pro- 
duce destined to or from Chicago proper and for the factories near our 
city could ever have been devised. The reasons why the Chicago 
River is no longer entirely satisfactory are, briefly, as follows: 

1. It is neither straight enough, nor wide enough, to afford a 
good thoroughfare and at the same time permit the tying up of ves- 
sels along its banks; 

2. The current is too swift for navigating large craft in a thor- 
oughfare impeded by frequent bridges, etc.; 

3. It divides a great city into three sections, compelling the build- 
ing and maintenance of many expensive bridges; 

4. The existence of the river crowds and hampers the business 
section, hinders the natural development of the city, and the opening 
of the bridges causes a serious inconvenience to the public. 

How to preserve to the city the advantages which it once enjoyed 
with the river and to remove some of the objectionable features above 
referred to has been the subject of serious consideration by your Com- 
mission, and it has listened attentively to many suggestions which have 
been made. It has been pointed out that to further widen and straighten 
the present river would cost many millions, involve endless litigation, 
and perhaps even then be impossible of accomplishment to any effective 
extent; and it may here be pointed out that one thing which has added 
much to the cost of widening and straightening the river, even as 
thus far done, has been the fact that there has been no way of assess- 
ing back any of the benefits to the abutting shore owners, part of 
whose property is taken. Thus, while the public has paid dearly for 
property taken, owners have had the value of their remaining property 
greatly enhanced at the expense of the general public. 

To meet these difficulties, suggestions made for the improvement 
of the river have been chiefly along the line of cutting a new channel 
and abandoning a portion of the present channel, using fixed bridges 
over the abandoned portions of the present river, and possibly even- 
tually abandoning those portions altogether. These various sugges- 
tions and the arguments for and against them will be briefly touched 
upon: 
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(A) A new channel between, say, Twelfth and Twenty-fourth 
streets, from the river to the lake, making a new harbor entrance at 
the lake mouth and abandoning the present main stem of the river 
between Market street and the Lake Front. It would be proposed to 
make this new channel at least three hundred feet wide, but to secure 
at the time of condemnation a strip of ground not less than six hun- 
dred feet wide, so as to control the banks on each side of this pro- 
posed canal, not only for the possible necessity of a future widening 
of this channel, but also to control the uses to be made of the banks. 
This channel would be scarcely more than a mile in length, but would 
run through very valuable property. Undoubtedly the cutting of any 
such channel would be opposed in the most vigorous manner, and it 
would be argued by the people living on the South Side that an ad- 
ditional obstacle between their section of the city and the business 
district which had never existed was being established. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that in building such a channel, the more im- 
portant streets should be provided with subways for the street car 
traffic, as well as overhead bridges for the less important traffic. 

Another serious obstacle to this plan is that such a channel would 
be a very serious hindrance to the railroads who have established 
themselves there and who would undoubtedly oppose it very vigorously. 
However, the opposition of these public corporations would be insig- 
nificant compared with the opposition of the people of the South Side. 
The business heart of the city exists in the northern end of the South 
Side peninsula. The South Side is in direct and unobstructed commu- 
nication with this business center, and it has a vast advantage by rea- 
son of this fact, an advantage which property owners there would 
not yield without a struggle akin to that which they would make for 
the right to exist. As before said, the business center is at the north- 
ern end of the South Side. For some subtle reason, this location has 
attracted to itself the concentration of Chicago's business develop- 
ment. Here are its great stores; here are intrenched its banking in- 
terests; here its great office buildings; here the seat of civic govern- 
ment; here its art treasures, and here centers the Federal power in 
this State. All these, by natural selection, have identified themselves 
with the South Side, and from these the South Side will not be divorced 
by any artificial creation. More than six hundred thousand people, 
aroused and contending for their birthright, cannot be satisfied by the- 
ories of what ought to be. 

(B) An alternative route for a cut-off would be at Thirty-ninth 
street, by the extension of the south fork of the South Branch from 
Halsted street to the lake, a distance of about two and one-half miles. 
The arguments in this case are much as in the case of (A); the ob- 
stacles in the way are less serious, but still very great. 

(C) Another route suggested for the consideration of the Com- 
mission is that on the line with the Midway Plaisance, with a harbor 
entrance at Jackson Park, cutting a channel straight west on this line 
to Central Park avenue, thence on a curved or diagonal line to a con- 
nection with the Sanitary and Ship Canal. This involves a canal about 
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eight miles long, but, of course, the value of realty, which is in every 
case the largest item, is much less. 

(D) Another suggestion is that the main harbor entrance be left 
as it is, the main stem of the river widened and straightened and car- 
ried west from the present forks of the river at Market and Lake 
streets along parallel to Lake street and then curved to the south par- 
allel to Ashland avnue, and near that point intersecting the present 
Sanitary Canal and turning basin near Ashland avenue. The merit of 
this plan lies in the fact that it would enable the putting of fixed 
bridges on that portion of the river from Lake street to Canal street. 
It would enable the West Side to have far better communication with 
the downtown district than it now has, and, while a new channel would 
be created through the West Side, the important surface lines of trans- 
portation could readily be carried under it. The cost of a new channel 
three hundred feet wide would be very great, but it is doubtful if it 
would be any greater than the cost of widening and straightening the 
present river; and if the legislation providing for it permitted the tak- 
ing of property to a width of, say, six hundred feet (this was done 
in the case of the Sanitary Canal), or, say, the entire width between 
two streets, the rental value of the banks would go a long way toward 
paying interest on the cost of the improvement. 

(E) A similar plan to Plan (D) has been suggested, with the ex- 
ception that the main stem of the river, parallel to and along Lake 
street, would be carried to Rockwell street and thence south to a 
connection with the Sanitary Canal. The idea of this plan is similar 
to that of Plan (D), namely, to change the cotirse of the river so as 
to put a large part of what is now the West Side into the business 
section. The canal would be considerably longer than in the first case, 
but the property taken would be less valuable. It should be borne in 
mind that the cost of digging the canal in any of these cases is small 
as compared with the cost of the property. 

(F) A plan similar to the above, and perhaps a little more am- 
bitious, is to make a new harbor entrance north of Chicago avenue, 
say, at some point between Chicago avenue and North avenue, or per- 
haps through the southern edge of Lincoln Park, connecting with the 
North Branch by a wide, straight channel, thence southwest to the 
North Branch at Goose Island, thence south on some one of the routes 
already discussed to intersect the Sanitary Canal. The idea of this 
plan is, of course, to extend the business center of the city, not only 
to the west, but also to the north, and to enable the use of fixed 
bridges on all that portion of the North Branch of the river below 
Chicago avenue, and also on the main stem of the river, and of the 
South Branch as far as Canal street. The river is treated as if it were 
a belt railroad, and swung clear around clear of the business center, 
instead of being projected thrc/ngh it. 

In all these suggestions, it may be argued that the cost makes 
them prohibitive. In all probability the cost would amount to thirty 
to sixty millions of dollars, according to the plan selected — a very 
large sum of money — ^and yet, perhaps not a prohibitive sum when 
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the benefits derived are fully considered. It requires no great flight 
of the imagination to see such a channel properly constructed. A wide, 
straight channel of clear water, its banks properly protected with con- 
crete walls, provided with a continuous dock for receiving and distrib- 
uting freight, and even passengers; provided, also, with suitable electric 
tramway tracks for collecting and distributing freight; and last, but 
not least, having on one or both of its shores overhead boulevards of 
arched concrete construction (giving ample warehouse space beneath), 
which might easily be made a feature of great interest in our city. 

It should never be forgotten that Chicago has an. immense natural 
waterway at its door, the Great Lakes. The expense of availing our- 
selves of it is insignificant as compared with the advantages. We have 
already spent nearly sixty millions of dollars for the Sanitary and Ship 
Canal; in other words, in order to prevent the further pollution of our 
drinking water. A sum no greater would give us the greatest internal 
waterway and harbor which any city in the world possesses, and at 
the same time contribute to the general appearance and convenience of 
the city. 

It may be argued with a great deal of justice that it is not fair to 
expect Chicago to provide this herself; that it is only fair that the 
State and the general Government, which are to participate in the ad- 
vantages of this great work, should share in the expense. Such an im- 
provement, financed by means of a bond issue, spreading the interest 
and sinking fund payments over a long period of years, would be a 
small burden on either the general Government, the State or the City, 
and, looked at from that light, would appear to be not an unfeasible 
nor an unreasonable plan, if the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway is really 
to be a national undertaking. 
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Letter to the Harbor Commission from Sub-Committee 
of Commercial Club Committees on 

Plan of Chicago 

January 7, 1909. 

T$ the Chicago Harhr Commission: 

Gentlemen — ^We write to confirm in definite and concrete terms the 
views which we explained orally to your honorable body at some length 
on Monday, January 4th. In answer to your questions, the points which 
we desire to emphasize are as follows: 

(1) The population of Chicago which resides north of Chicago ave- 
nue has free and ample access to the lake front No parks in the world 
are used more in proportion to their area than Lincoln Park and the 
Lake Shore drive. A large proportion of the population of the city 
resides south of 12th street and north of 51st street, and have no easy 
access to the lake, being cut oflF from it by the Illinois Central Railroad. 
These people need a lake front park. 

The plan for the outer parkway extending from 12th street to Jack- 
son Park provides a strip of lawn and trees and shrubs adjacent to and 
east of the Illinois Central right of way. This strip of shore park is 
bounded on the east by a lagoon available for pleasure craft, east of 
which is a wide parkway, with open meadows and ample park facilities. 
At intervals fixed bridges connect this parkway with the east and west 
streets of the South Side. The plan for this outer parkway is shown in 
photograph No. 1, herewith inclosed. 

Convinced that this is a very necessary and desirable improvement, 
our Lake Parks Committee co-operated with the South Park Commis- 
sioners in securing legislation authorizing the commissioners to purchase 
the riparian rights of shore owners and proceed with the improvement. 
The park commissioners have made soundings and are prepared to pro- 
ceed. In deference to your honorable body, they have awaited your 
report before proceeding under the law. 

We therefore ask that you take cognizance of this outer parkway in 
your report exactly as you recognize the existence of the Lake Shore 
drive and Lincoln Park, north of Chicago avenue. 

(2) We believe that no harbor should be designed for the water 
front of Chicago which does not take advantage of our greatest water 
front asset — ^viz., the fact that the waters of Lake Michigan are shallow 
for a long distance from the present shore line. Long and ample har- 
bors can be created for Chicago by extending piers straight into the lake. 
They can be progressively developed as needed. 

In our plan for the lake front, two great piers one and one-half 
miles long have been indicated extending into the lake south of Chicago 
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avenue and north of 22d street The depth of the water at the end of~ 
these piers is about thirty feet. The depth of the water at the present 
four-mile crib is only thirty-eight feet. 

We favor an outer harbor to consist of a long pier projecting into 
the lake at or south of Chicago avenue, with lateral piers extending 
therefrom in a southerly direction, approximately as shown in photo- 
graph No. 2, inclosed herewith. We submit this not as an actual working 
design for the construction of such a harbor, but as a suggestion which 
has been made to us by an expert harbor engineer in the employ of the 
United States government. If this pier were projected, approximately 
ten miles of dock frontage would be created. This frontage could be 
trebled or quadrupled by extending the harbor farther into the lake. 
Such a harbor is entirely feasible. It provides ample facilities near the 
river mouth, without interfering with the use of the shore line of the 
Lake Shore drive and Lincoln Park as a pleasure ground for the people. 

In New York, where a deep, narrow, tidal river fronts the city, and 
in many other seaports, it is necessary to blanket the water front with 
docks. It is not necessary in Chicago, for the reason above stated. The 
outer harbor which we recommend is an inexpensive one. Let dumping 
companies be required to dump spoil in certain specified areas protected 
by a line of piling and about seventeen acres of surface will emerge above 
the lake level yearly, without any expense to the city. 

In our opinion, no further harbor development other than the river 
mouth harbor indicated above, will ever be required, between the Chi- 
cago river and the Calumet region, by the commercial interests of the 
city. We believe that the twenty or more miles of docks which can be 
created at the river mouth harbor will be ample for the package freight 
tnd passenger service of downtown Chicago. Add to this the immense 
capacity, actual and potential, of the inner harbor offered by the shores 
of the Chicago river and the Drainage canal; add also the great capacity 
of a still larger outer harbor which can be built at the mouth of the 
Calumet, and of the inner harbor which can be cheaply constructed in 
Lake Cahimet itself and along the line of the Calumet river and the Sag; 
and we ask, is it not apparent that the harbor capacity of Chicago is 
enormous and ample for all time, without blanketing the shore line with 
docks either north of Chicago avenue or south of 12th street? 

(3) It has been suggested that the shore line from 16th street to 
41st street should be blanketed with a line of docks. We oppose such 
a harbor, because it destroys the value of the outer parkway, and it fails 
to take advantage of the asset which we possess in our comparatively 
shallow water front. If any such harbor were to be placed between the 
Chicago river and Jackson park, it should be constructed east of the St. 
Charles Air Line at 16th street, which now has four elevated tracks, on 
the principle suggested for the river* mouth harbor. Seventeen railways 
would connect with such a harbor at 16th street, without blanketing the 
entire water front for all time. 

(4) In closing, may we call your attention to the great importance 
of harmonizing the views of such public-spirited bodies as the Harbor 
Commission, the park boards, and associations of citizens, to the end 
that Chicago may proceed promptly to enjoy the benefits of great public 



(Copy of photompb No. 1 Bccomiianjtina: letter la the Harboc Commlulon 
from Commerclat Club Comrnlttec) 

Tentative plan of docks between mouth of Chicago River and Chicago Avenue, for 

package freight and passenger business. The long pier, from which the docks 

extend in a southerly direction, is (he extension eastward of Chicago 

Avenue. North of tbe pier Is shown a yacbt harbor and 

n with the north park tyatent of the city. 
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improvements now in prospect. We therefore urge the importance of 
avoiding any general recommendations or reservations which leave the 
subject "in the air/' indefinite and unsettled, and which, might result iii 
arresting for a period of years the development of all these movements 
for the betterment of Chicago. 

If the Harbor Commission decides that it is necessary to make 
some reservation for an outer harbor opposite 16th street, we ask that 
your recommendation specifically call attention to the fact that such a 
harbor can be created along the lines described in this letter without 
blanketing the shore line, and without interfering with the outer park- 
way, provided an agreement is now reached with the park commissioners 
under the terms of which ample access for railroads and for traffic streets 
shall be provided by bridges crossing the outer parkway and connecting 
the harbor with the railroad and street system of the city. 

In our opinion, any further reservation for harbor purposes between 
16th street and Jackon Park is unnecessary, unwise and objectionable; 
unnecessary, because the possible harbor development already indicated 
above is ample for present and future requirements; unwise, because the 
reservation of the right to throw a warehousing pier out from 41st street 
implies the development of east and west freight railroad facilities, to 
serve such a pier, in the heart of a well -settled residence district; objec- 
tionable, because it carries additional smoke nuisance and lake pollution 
into the heart of what is and always should be an attractive residence 
district. ]^ i 

There are difficulties enough in securing harmonious agreement be- 
tween the various governing bodies and groups of citizens in Chicago 
on the question of great public improvements without bringing into the 
situation any projects of doubtful utility. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. BUTLER, 

W. H. WILSON, 

CHARLES D. NORTON, 

Sub-Committee of Commercial Club Committees on Plan of Chicago. 
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Copies of Laws of Illinois of 1903 and 1907, Under 

Authority of which the Board of South Park 

Commissioners is Planning to Develop for 

Park Purposes the Chicago Lake 

Front from Grant Park to 

Jackson Park 

LAW OF 1903 

AN ACT to enable Park Commissioners having control of a park or 
parks bordering upon public waters in this State, to enlarge and 
connect the same from time to time by extensions over lands and 
the bed of such waters, and defining the use which may be made of 
such extensions, and granting submerged lands for the purpose of 
such enlargements. (Approved May 14, 1903. In force July 1, 
1903.) 

Power to Extend Park or Driveway Over Bed of Waters: Section 
1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois represented in 
the General Assembly: That every Board of Park Commissioners ex- 
isting under the laws of this State, which now has, or may hereafter 
have, or acquire, control over any public park, boulevard or driveway, 
bordering upon any public waters in this State, shall have the power to 
extend such park, boulevard or driveway over and upon the bed of such 
public waters: Provided, however, that no such extension shall be made 
which shall interfere with the practical navigation of such public waters, 
for the purposes of commerce, without due authority from the proper 
official of the United States Government having control thereof. 

Power to Connect Separate Parks by Drivewsy Over Bed of Public 
Waters: Section 2. Every Board of Park Commissioners existing under 
the laws of this State which now has, or may hereafter have, or acquire, 
control over two or more separate public parks, whether they constitute a 
part of one park system or not, bordering upon any body of public water 
in this State, shall have power to connect the same by constructing a 
boulevard, driveway or parkway extending over and upon the bed of 
such public waters, and over and upon any lands penetrating into such 
waters, and may extend any such park by constructing a boulevard, 
driveway or parkway over any private property, and over any navigable 
river or any part thereof which lies within the territory, the property of 
which shall be taxable for the maintenance of the park under the control 
of said Board, so as to connect such boulevard, driveway or parkway 
with any boulevard, driveway or parkway now or hereafter constructed, 
and connected with or forming a part of any other park system; and in 
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extending tnch park or in const meting soch bonlevard. driveway or 
parkway, the said Board of Park Commissioners may construct soch 
viaducts, bridges or tunnels, or parts of viaducts, bridges or tunnels 
within its said territory as to it may seem necessary: Provided, however, 
that no such extension which shall be made, shall interfere with the 
practical navigation of such public waters or rivers for the purposes of 
commerce, without due authority from the proper official of the United 
States Government having control thereof. 

Acquintion of Ripurian Ri^ts: Section 3. The riparian or other 
rights of the owners of land on the shores adjoining the waters or rivers 
in which it is proposed to construct any such extension or connection, 
the title of the private owners, if any there be, of lands lying beneath 
such public waters or rivers, and the title of the owners of any lands 
penetrating into such public waters or of any land into, upon, or over 
which it is proposed to construct such extension or connection, or via- 
duct, bridge or ttmnel, may be acquired by the said Board of Park Com- 
missioners by contract with, or deeds from, any such owner or owners, 
and such Park Commissioners shall have the power to pay for any such 
rights, lands or territory, thus acquired, out of its general revenue. 

Title: Section 4. The title to any such extension or connection of 
such park or parks, boulevards, driveways and parkways, and to the bed 
thereof shall be, and thereby become vested in such Board of Park Com- 
missioners for public purposes, and the same shall thereby become a 
part of the public park or parks under the control of such Board, and 
shall thenceforth be maintained and controlled by such Board in the 
manner provided by law, for the government and maintenance of other 
parks, boulevards and driveways under its control, and in all cases where 
any boulevard, driveway or parkway is extended, or constructed, under 
the provisions of this act, the title to the submerged lands lying between 
the shore of such public waters and the inner line of the extension of 
such boulevard, driveway or parkway, shall be, and thereby become 
vested in such Board of Park Commissioners; and in case any such ex- 
tension or connection as provided in this act shall be made into, over or 
upon the bed of Lake Michigan by any such Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, then the right, title and interest of the State of Illinois, in and to 
the bed of so much of said Lake Michigan shall be vested in such Board 
of Park Commissioners as in other cases provided in this act, and for 
the same purposes and with the same rights and power. 

Extension Restricted to Taxable District: Section 5. No such Board 
of Park Commissioners shall be hereby authorized to extend any of its 
park or boulevard system outside of or beyond the limits of the district 
or territory, the property of which shall be taxable for the maintenance 
of the parks under the control of such Board, except into, over, and 
upon public waters or rivers adjoining or being a part of such district. 
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LAW OF 1907 

AN ACT authorizing park commissioners to acquire and improve sub- 
merged and shore lands for park purposes, providing for the pay- 
ment therefor, and granting unto slich commissioners certain rights 
and powers and to riparian owners certain rights and titles. (Ap- 
proved May 2, 1907. In force July 1, 1907.) 

Power to Acquire and Improve Submerged and Shore Lands for 
Park Purposes: Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That every board of 
park commissioners existing under the laws of this State, which now has 
or may hereafter have or acquire, control over any public park, boule- 
vard or driveway, bordering upon any public waters in this State, and 
which now has, or may hereafter have or acquire, the power to extend 
such park, boulevard or driveway over and upon the bed of such public 
waters, and that every board of park commissioners, which now has, or 
may hereafter have or acquire, control over two or more separate public 
parks, whether they constitute a part of one park system or not, bor- 
dering upon any public waters in this State, and which now has, or may 
hereafter have or acquire, power to connect the same by constructing a 
boulevard, driveway or parkway extending over and upon the bed of 
such public waters and over and upon any lands penetrating into such 
waters, may acquire the riparian or other rights of the owners of lands, 
whether individuals or corporations, on the shores adjoining the public 
waters or rivers in which it is proposed to construct any such extension or 
connection, also the title of the private or public owners, if any there be, 
to lands lying beneath such public waters or rivers, also the titles of any 
lands penetrating into such public waters and the title of any lands into, 
upon, or over which it is proposed to construct such extension or con- 
nection, or any viaduct, bridge or tunnel forming a part thereof, by con- 
tract with or deed from any such owner or owners, whether individuals 
or corporations. Said park commissioners and said riparian owners are 
hereby authorized to agree upon a boundary line dividing the submerged 
lands acquired or to be acquired by said park commissioners and the 
submerged lands to be taken, owned and used by said riparian owners in 
lieu of and as compensation for the release of said riparian rights to said 
park commissioners. In case any of such owners or persons interested 
are non sui juris, or in case any of such owners or persons interested are 
unknown, proceedings may be had to condemn their riparian rights and 
the lands owned by them, or in which they may be interested, according 
to the provisions of an act entitled "An act to provide for the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain" and amendments thereto. 

Petition in Chancery to Rstsblish Boundary Line: Section 2. In all 
cases in which said park commissioners shall have acquired, or contracted 
to acquire, the riparian rights of the owners of any lands along the shore 
adjoining such submerged lands, and shall have agreed upon the dividing 
line aforesaid, said park commissioners shall file petitions or bills in 
chancery on the chancery side of the Circuit court of the county in which 
said lands are situated, praying that the boundary line between the 
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lands acquired or to be acquired by the defendants in said suit and the 
lands acquired or to be acquired by the said park commissioners, under 
Ibis act and under such contract or contracts, may be established and 
confirmed by the decree of said court, as agreed upon by said parties to 
which bills or petitions all persons interested in said riparian rights and 
lands as owners or otherwise as appearing of record, if known, or not 
known, stating that fact, shall be made defendants. Persons interested, 
whose names are unknown, may be made parties defendant by the de- 
scription of the unknown owners; but in all such cases, an affidavit shall 
be filed by or on behalf of the petitioner or complainant, setting forth 
that the names of such persons are unknowQ, said park commissioners 
shall also give public notice of the filing of each such bill or petition by 
publication thereof once a week for four consecutive weeks in a news- 
paper of general circulation regularly published in the city in which, or 
nearest to which said riparian rights are situated, which notice shall con- 
tain the title of the suit and the term of court at which it is made return- 
able, the last of which notices shall be published not less than ten (10) 
days or more than twenty (20) days before the first day of the term of 
court in which said suit is returnable. The defendants who did not 
enter their appearance shall be served with process in the suit so insti- 
tuted in the same manner as in suits in chancery, and the proceedings in 
said cause shall be conducted in the same manner as in other suits in 
chancery. Any legal voter or taxpayer within the district or territory in 
which the property shall be taxable for the maintenance of the park 
system under the control of such commissioners, shall be permitted to 
enter his appearance and become a party defendant in said proceed- 
mgs and demur, plead or answer to said bill or petition. If, upon a 
hearing, the court shall find that the rights and interests of the public 
have been duly conserved in and by such agreement, then the court shall 
confirm said agreement and establish such boundary line; otherwise the 
court shall, in its discretion, dismiss such bill or petition. If the dividing 
line agreed upon shall be so established and confirmed by the decree or 
judgment of the said court, it shall thereafter be a permanent dividing 
and boundary line of said lands, and shall not be affected or changed 
thereafter, either by accretions or erosions; and the owners of said shore 
lands are hereby granted by the State of Illinois the title to the sub- 
merged lands lying between said boundary line when so established and 
the shore adjacent thereto, and they shall have the right to fill in, im- 
prove, protect, use for all lawful purposes, sell and convey said sub- 
merged lands up to the line so established, free from any adverse claim 
in any way arising out of any question as to where the shore line was 
at any time in the past, or as to the title to any existing accretions. 

May Pay Out of General Revenues or by Issue and Sale of Bonds — 
Conditions Governing Issue of Bonds: Section 3. Stfch park commis- 
sioners shall have the power to pay for any such rights or lands thus 
acquired and for the construction and protection of such extension or 
connection, either out of its general revenues or by the issue and sale, 
from time to time, of interest-bearing bonds, in addition to the bonds 
now authorized by law to be issued and sold by such park commission- 
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ers: Provided, no bonds shall be issued under this act contrary to the 
provisions of Section 12, Artivle IX, of the Constitution of this State: 
And provided, further, that the proposition to issue such bonds shall first 
be submitted to a vote of the legal voters of such park district and shall 
receive a majority of the votes cast upon such proposition. And author- 
ity is hereby expressly granted to the park commissioners issuing such 
bonds to levy and collect a direct annual tax upon the property within 
their jurisdiction, in addition to the amount of any tax now authorized 
by Jaw to be levied and collected by them, sufficient to pay the interest 
on said bonds as it falls due, and also to pa^ and discharge the principal 
thereof within twenty (20) years from the date of issuing said bonds; and 
the county clerk of the county in which such park district is located or 
such other officer or officers as are by law authorized to spread or assess 
taxes for park purposes shall, on receiving a certificate from such park 
commissioners that the amount mentioned in such certificate is necessary 
to pay the interest on said bonds and also to pay and discharge the 
principal thereof within twenty (20) years from the date of issuing said 
bonds, spread and assess such amolmt upon the taxable property em- 
braced in said park district the same as other park taxes are by law 
spread and assessed, and the same shall be collected and paid over the 
same as other park taxes are required by law to be collected and paid. 

Powers under Act not Exhausted: Section 4. The powers granted 
by this act to any board of park commissioners shall not be construed 
to have been exhausted by any one use of the same, but said commis- 
sioners may, from time to time, proceed with further enlargements or 
extensions: Provided, however, that all such enlargements or exten- 
sions lie within the district or territory, the property in which shall be 
taxable for the maintenance of the park systems under the control of 
such commissioners, or within public waters or rivers adjoining or being 
a part of such district or territory. 
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Report of the Number of Vessels on the Great Lakes 
— Number C!onstructed During the Past Decade 
— Size, Tonnage and Materials Used in Con- 
struction—Freight Carried and Number 

of Clearances Made. 

During the last decade, 1896-1906, the tonnage of the vessels on the 
Great Lakes has increased from 1,324,068 gross tons to 2,234,432 gross 
tons, a gain of 910,364 gross tons, or 69 per cent. (These figures were 
obtained from the Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, House 
Documents, Vol. 30, p. 7, 1906.) 

In 1889 there were 2.727 vessels of all kinds on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River, belonging to the United Slates, with a total tonnage 
of 920,294 gross tons; at the close of 1906 there were 2,990 vessels of 
all kinds on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River belonging to the 
United States, with a total tonnage of 2,392,863 gross tons. (These fig- 
ures were obtained from Bulletin 91, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, 1906.) This shows an increase of only 9.2 per cent in the num- 
ber of vessels, while the increase in tonnage during the same period is 
160 per cent. 

On June 30, 1905, the Merchant Marine of the United States, in- 
cluding all kinds of documented shipping, comprised 24,681 vessels of 
6,456,543 gross tons. The Northern Lakes on this date, including all 
kinds of documented shipping, comprised 3,011 vessels of 2,062,147 gross 
tons. 

On June 30, 1906, the Merchant Marine of the United States, in- 
cluding all kinds of documented shipping, comprised 3,052 vessels of 
3,234,432 gross tons. This shows that during one year, 1905-1906, the 
Merchant Marine of the Northern Lakes has grown from one-third to 
one-half of the gross tonnage of the entire Merchant Marine of the 
United States. (Report of Commissioner of Navigation, p. 11, 1906.) 

The general tendency in the construction of vessels on the Great 
Lakes, as shown by Tables 1, 2, 3, is toward a larger vessel constructed 
of steel and propelled by steam. 

The first 500-foot vessel constructed on the Great Lakes was built 
in 1904. (Blue Book of American Shipping, p. 149, et seq., 1907.) Sev- 
enteen such vessels were built in 1905 and 45 in 1906, this being 
nearly one-fourth of the total number of vessels built in 1906. 
The dimensions of the largest vessel constructed in 1906 are: Keel, 585 
feet; beam, 60 feet; capacity, 7,769 gross tons, 5,943 net tons. Practically 
all of these vessels are constructed of steel. Sixty-eight per cent of 
all the vessels built in 1906, capable of carrying freight, were constructed 
of steel. This is a decided increase over the past years. 

Very few sailing vessels are being built for freighting purposes, as 
is shown by Table 2, and many of those that were constructed at an 
earlier date are now being used as barges. 
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The proportion of freii^t carried on the Great Lakes to the total 
freight traffic of the United States has been increasing slowly. (These 
data were taken from the report of the Bnreao of Statistics, pp. tSfi^ 
ft40» 1007.) The total number tons of freight carried by rail in the United 
States in 1001 was 1,084,06S»451 tons. The total number tons of freight 
carried on the Great Lakes during the same period was 45,188,490 net 
tons, or 8.00 per cent of the total amount of freight carried. The total 
number tons of freight carried by rail in 1006 was 1,610,000,880 tons. The 
total number tons of freight carried on the Great Lakes during this same 
period was 75,610,600 net tons, or 4.05 per cent of the total amount of 
freight carried. 

The number of clearances made in 1008 (first year available) was 
80,870; the number of tons involved was 74,807,718. The number of 
clearances nude in 1007 was 7,760; the number of tons involved was 00,- 
066,400. (These data were obtained from the Monthly Sununary of 
Commerce and Finance of the United States, December, 1004, p. 8055; 
1007, p. 1175.) This shows a decrease of 7,110 in the number of clear- 
ances, with an increase of 84,858,601 net registered tons in the number of 
tons involved. 
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TABLB 1. SHOWING THB NUMBBB AND NBT TONNAOB OF THB 
VBSflBLS BUILT BACH TBAB ON THB OBBAT LAKB8. 1888-1M7. 



isn 



ISM 



IflOT 



1901 



19M 
IMG 
1008 
1M7 



Nmnber 
of YeMelfl 


Net TODt 


Afenge 
Tonnace 


222 


101,108 


466 


22S 


107.080 


478 


191 


108.020 


608 


904 


111.8M 


648 


100 


46.909 


272 


170 


99.271 


607 


100 


41,966 


800 


OS 


86.868 


891 


117 


108,782 


929 


120 


110.987 


974 


87 


64.064 


022 


122 


80.800 


068 


125 


180.011 


1.0«6 


175 


109.066 


900 


188 


108.878 


1.209 


128 


188.844 


l.US 


119 


109.488 


1.889 


101 


98.128 


922 


204 


266.271 


1.800 


117 


244.291 


2.088 



NOTB— Thli table with tlie exception of the flfare on the aTerace tonnafe la 
a cop7 of a aectlon of table No. 189. fonnd In the Report of the 
Bniean of Statlatlca (Statlattcal Abetraet of the United Statea p. 848). 
In compiling theae tablea the Bnrean of Statlatlca relied npon 
the Beporta of the Bnrean of NaTlgatlon, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 
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TABLH 2. CLASSIFICATION OW VaSSBU CON8TBUCTBD ON THB 
QBBAT LAKES ACCORDING TO LBNQTH OF KBBL, 1SM-1M6. 

Tbia table inclndM only nidi Kboonera, wt&^mtn, (freight and paa- 
■enger) and barges, aa are need In carrjrlng the Lake Commeroe. Thia 
excludea dredgee, mnd acowa, tannchea, home, canal, and flre boata, pile 
driTen.eteam, nil and gaiollne yachta and ateam tuga. 





Length of Keel In Feet 




Tear 


1-100 


100-200 


800-800 


80(MOO 


400-000 


000-600 


No of 
Veaiele 


ISM 


16 
24 
87 
27 
17 
87 
17 
21 

16 
16 


8 
6 

6 
6 
18 
7 
6 
8 
8 
7 


6 
7 
S 
5 
7 
4 
8 
14 
4 
8 
7 


18 

8 

6 

8 

1 

20 

27 

18 

8 

S 

4 


12 

4 



11 

18 

10 

9 

10 



8 

18 


1 
17 
45 


00 


18OT 


40 


1896 

18W 


6B 
61 


1900 


49 


1901 

1002 

1908 


84 
6S 

77 


19M 


25 


1900 


07 


lOOd 


82 






Total 


237 


77 


64 


118 


U8 


63 


672 



NOTE— The data for thle table were compiled from the Claaalflcatlon of 
"American Steam and Sail Teaaela of the Great Lakea,** found In the 
Bine Book of American Shipping (1907, pp. 149 et eea.)- 
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TABLB 8. DOMESTIC ABKITALS AND CLBARANCBS OF YBSSBLS ON 

THB GRBAT LAKBS, 1902-1907. 

It l8 the purpose of this table to show the total namber of arrivals and 
clearances made at the Lake ports, and the aggregate net ton capacity of the 
vessels which arrived and cleared at these ports. The aggregate net ton 
capacity has to be distinguished from the amonnt of freight actually carried. 





Arrivals 


Clearances 


Tear 


Number 
of Vessels 


Net Tons 


Number 
of Vessels 


Net Tons 


1902 


80.748 


74,600.261 


80,879 


74,807.718 


1903 _ 


78,478 


74,174.851 


78,348 


73,924,017 


1004 - 


68,626 


67,444,217 


68,669 


67.401.798 


1905 


79,229 


87,574,689 


79,472 


87.424,816 


1006 


75,968 
74.135 


94.063,626 
99,605,463 


76,097 
78,769 


94,094,816 
99,166,409 


1907 .. 





NOTB — ^These data were gathered from the Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance of the United States, Department of Commerce and 
Labor a902: 1904, p. 2066: 1907. p. 1775). 
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1 

1 ffmmber 


1 Gross 

Tons 


Ksaiber 


GroM 
Tons 


Arlaotic and Golf CottstJ . 
Porto Rl«*o 


• 17.357 

I " 

2.674 
56 

8.011 
1.528 


; 3.396.408 

l.flS 

793.088 

28.622 

2.062.147 

174 .31» 


n.477 

86 
2.787 

46 
3,008 
1*088 


3.487.016 
S.4W 


Pafiflc Coast 

Howaiian Islandi 


817.572 
22.461 


Nortb«*m Lakes 

W#^teni Hirers 


S.2S4.432 
167.057 


Total 


24.681 


6.456.5tt 


25.006 


6.674.960 



NOTE— On JQM 80. 1906. the Merchant Hartiw of the United States, in- 
cladlDir ALL KINDS of DOCUMENTED SHIPPING, comprised 26.006 
▼essels. of 6.674.909 irross tons. The Northern Lakes on this date. 
IncIndlDff ALL KINDS of DOCUMENTED SHIPPING, comprised 
8,062 Teasels of 3.234,432 gross tons. From this It Is easily deducted 
that the number of vessels on the Northern Lakes Is alxmt one- 
eighth of the Merchant Marine of the United States, with a tonnaie 
of practically one-half of the entire tonnage of said Merchant Marine. 

NOTE -This table Is a section of the table showing a comparison of the 
Merchant Marine of 1906 and 1906. Report of the Commissioner of 
Nsflgatlon (p. 11. 1906.) 
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Tables Showing Receipts and Shipments at Chicago 

River and Harbor, Calumet River and Harbor 

and the Grand Total for the Port of 

Chicago, 1886-1907, Both 

Inclusive. 

The table of weights authorized by the Chicago Board of Trade is 
used in reducing the different quantities found in the following tables 
to tons of 2,000 pounds weight. 

The item of Unclassified Merchandise was transcribed from the fig- 
ures supplied by Mr. John C. Ames, Collector of Customs for the Dis- 
trict of Chicago, and the annual reports of the U. S. Army Engineer for 
the District of Chicago. 

The item of Classified Merchandise includes the following: Salt, gro- 
ceries, fish, boots and shoes, sugar, flour, potatoes, cheese, coffee, green 
fruits, hides and leather, wool and hair, malt, meats and meat products, 
mill stuffs, oil, oil cake, glucose, etc. 

The item of Ore and Ore Products includes iron ore, manufactured 
iron, nails and hardware, steel rails, copper, sulphur, etc. 

The item of Coal includes both hard and soft coal. 

The item of Building Material includes lumber, shingles, lath, posts, 
railroad ties, poles, wood in cord, plaster, cement, asphalt, etc. 

The item of Grain includes wheat, rye, oats, corn, barley, flaxseed, 
etc. 

Tabe 1 — Coastwise receipts in tons, Chicago river and harbor only. 

Table 2 — Coastwise shipments in tons, Chicago river and harbor only. 

Table 3 — Coastwise receipts in tons, Calumet river and harbor only. 

Table 4 — Coastwise shipments in tons, Calumet river and harbor only. 

Table 5 — Coastwise receipts and shipments at Chicago river and 
harbor, Calumet river and harbor and grand total for the Port of 
Chicago. 
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Tables Showing Receipts and Shipments of Various Commodi- 
ties at Lake Ports, 1901 to 1907; Receipts and Shipments 
of Principal Commodities by Lake and Rail at Chicago- 
South Chicago and Milwaukee; Comparative Receipts and 
Shipments of Designated Commodities by Lake and Rail 
for Chicago-South Chicago; Comparative Freight Tonnages 
by Water of Designated Harbors; Increase or Decrease of 
Water Commerce in Commodities Named for Designated 
Ports, 1907 compared with 1901. 

For detailed reference to tables, see Tables of Contents. When not otherwise 

indicated on the table, the figures are taken from the Monthly 

Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United 

States, Bureau of Statistics, Department 

of Commerce and Labor. 
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CHICAGO HARBOR COMMISSION. 



COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAIL 

FOR CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO. 

LUMBER (M. FMt). 
Chicago Board of Trade Reports. 





CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO 




By Lake 




B7 Ball 




Tears 


Receipts 


Sblpments 


Total 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


1880 


1,427.706 


1800 


1,429.085 


815.180 


800.508 


l.lTl.TW 


1887 


1,407.179 


480 


1.467.000 


422.005 


021.000 


1.344.061 


1888 


1.028.008 




1.820.408 


440.510 


778.247 


1.213,700 


188» 


1,447.800 


4.000 


1.462.050 


402.044 


710.038 


1,181.077 


1800 


1.380.021 


020 


1.300,847 


581.471 


706.272 


1.370.743 


1801 


1.800,319 


812 


1,350,027 


080.108 


847.630 


1,533,738 


1892 


1,448,700 


110 


1.448.870 


700,105 


1.048.856 


1,806,000 


1808 


005,280 


020 


056,000 


040,807 


712.085 


1,358,388 


1804 


1,070.703 




1,075,703 


480,704 


023.008 


1,U0.350 


180S 


1.073.847 


8 


1.078.850 


504,283 


700.000 


1.838,280 


1808 


770,202 




770.202 


007,351 


007.380 


1.104.087 


1807 


017.212 




017.212 


480,308 


573.020 


1.002.888 


1808 


800.022 


400 


870.372 


080,725 


088.842 


1.970,007 


1800 


703,788 




708,788 


886,703 


780.177 


1.084.070 


1000 


000,270 


2TI 


000.541 


1,000,470 


700.220 


1.775.000 


lixn 


730,001 


000 


781. 2S1 


1.250.880 


802.428 


2.140.812 


1002 


041,070 


060 


044,720 


1,425.300 


880.722 


2,812.031 


1008 


400.848 


481 


400.800 


1.251.500 


803.385 


2.054,885 


1004 


402,880 


02 


402.881 


1.207,483 


820.000 


2,088.880 


1000 


458,188 




408.100 


1,735,842 


050.377 


2.001.710 


1000 


428,885 


178 


420,018 


1,034,021 


1.O41.205 


2,076.910 


1007 


4U.047 


1,880 


418.830 


2.007,SU 


070,307 


9,0a.808 
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COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAIL 

FOR CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO. 

SALT (Bbl8.). 
Chicaco Board of Trade Reports. 





CHTOAaO-SOUTH CHICAaO 




B7 Lake 




By Ball 




Years 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


1886 


463,811 


1.626 


466,430 


1,076.624 


1,287.616 


2.313,189 


1887 


770.382 


8.586 


782,068 


1.168.225 


1.402.186 


2,560.410 


1888 


603,070 


2.613 


696,483 


882.062 


1,120,172 


2.002.254 


18»> 


524,333 


6.706 


530,038 


784.080 


1.046,462 


1.R80.442 


1800 


253,241 


433 


253,674 


1,160.300 


056.198 


2,116.607 


1891 


427,140 


312 


427,461 


918,424 


794.666 


1,713,079 


1802 


487.607 


663 


488.060 


756.214 


643.737 


1.399,961 


1893 


612,414 


1.030 


613.444 


678.795 


760.499 


1.429.294 


1891 


806,301 


4.617 


811,008 


481.130 


668,736 


1,149,865 


1806 


1,406,008 


100 


1,407,006 


497.068 


806,377 


1.802.435 


1896 


1,533.781 


1.268 


1.536.040 


484.201 


906.886 


1.480.067 


1807 


1.606,266 


140 


1,006,406 


173,718 


021,016 


1.096.633 


1808 


1,568.477 


800 


1.550.277 


434.600 


1,028,466 


1.468.016 


1809 


1,666,067 


410 


1.666.407 


686.066 


1.064,498 


1.660,688 


1000 


2,301,280 


20.090 


2.821.370 


685.804 


772.669 


1.357.478 


1001 


2,745.888 


38,066 


2.783.038 


317,608 


394.000 


711,506 


1002 


2.322.740 


18,860 


2,341.600 


467,020 


338.106 


795.135 


1003 


1.768.807 


28,861 


1.707.428 


563,247 


400.000 


1,023.256 


1004 


1.666.119 


8,426 


1,663,544 


445,040 


872.406 


817.448 


1006 


1.6S1.028 


8.660 


1.585.473 


402,276 


320.370 


731,646 


1006 


1.807,006 


1,200 


1.300.106 


418.474 


243.262 


666.780 


1007 


1,615.894 




1.615.804 


302.002 


400.089 


802,081 
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CHICAGO HARBOR COMMISSION. 



COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAH. 

FOR CHICAOO-SOUTH CHICAGO. 

FLOUB (Barvela). 
Cblcftfo BoATd of Trade Beporti, Canadian Trade Indaded. 





CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO 




B7 Lake 


By BaU 


Years 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


1886 


8,879 


1.381,236 


1,389.614 


4.027.840 


2,880,076 


0,414.024 


1887 


18.799 


1,644,196 


1,662,996 


6.722.626 


4,836,471 


11,668,090 




14.011 


1,711,370 


1,726,381 


6.000,840 


8,780,780 


9,781,070 


1889 


11.038 


1,8U,467 


1,822,600 


4,310,671 


2,102,487 


0,418,168 


1890 


81.766 


1,767,746 


1,789,610 


4,288,117 


2,371,218 


0.004.880 


1891 


22,747 


1.640,738 


1,663,486 


4,404,0i8 


2,403,827 


0,807,870 


1892 


86.810 


2.466.206 


2,402,016 


6.798.776 


8,264.960 


9.048,720 


18B8 


10.007 


1.471.000 


1,487,067 


4.604.997 


2,888,860 


7.196,801 


1894 


78.627 


1,690,846 


1,708,972 


4,010.689 


2.083,062 


0,100,251 


1896 


88,717 


701,620 


880,837 


2,941,896 


1.740,880 


4,681,770 


1890 


66.404 


1.006,961 


1,062,806 


2.429,740 


1,847,8»1 


4,277.627 


1897 


86.004 


1,000,784 


1,146,828 


2.782,600 


1,676,127 


4,4OT,606 


1898 


46.782 


718,033 


760.366 


6,169,000 


4,818,603 


9,478.269 


1899 


89.938 


800.900 


840.844 


6,708,038 


4,620,667 


10.388.090 


1900 


28.660 


1.121.748 


1.160.296 


9.242.728 


6,274,948 


15.617.677 


1901 


86.606 


918.703 


966.269 


10.196.779 


7,020,386 


17,216,166 


1902 


37.606 


1.060,830 


1.124.842 


7.367.701 


4.752.606 


12,110,806 


1908 


17.967 


1,206,483 


1,283^460 


7.742,200 


4.669.888 


12,811,618 


1904 


7,380 


708,861 


710,741 


8,Tn,106 


6.662,481 


15.889.680 


1906 


1.260 


2,390,602 


2,400,752 


7,922,489 


4,962,306 


12.884.864 


1900 


8,260 


2,009.040 


2,012.296 


9,081,217 


6,690,582 


14.621.799 


190T 


1,120 


8,270,601 


8,271,771 


9,484,191 


6,901,042 


15,890.288 
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COMPARATIVE RBCEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAIL 

FOR CHICAOO-SOUTH CHICAGO. 

COAL (Tons). 
ClUcaco Board of Timde Beporto. 



Tears 



1888 
1887 
1888 



1800 
18ML 
1802 



18M 
1806 



1807 

1808 



1000 
1001 
1002 



1004 



1008 
1007 



CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO 



By Lake 



Becelpts 



041,847 
1,868.421 
1,823,821 
1,100,502 
1,227,028 
1,984,072 
1,848,274 
1,206,120 
1,284,876 
1,881,600 
1,818,066 
1,627,611 
1.802.740 

001.207 
1,075.866 

200.804 
1,260,615 
1,024,888 
1,088,706 

014,681 
1.008,402 



Shipments 



1,684 

• • > ■ a • 

118 

71 

1.600 

610 
1.504 
■••■•• 
4,060 
2.184 
2,226 

275 



1,760 



Total 



041,847 
1,868,421 
1,828,084 
1,100.638 
1.228.623 
1.886.482 
1.847.778 
1.206.120 
1.266.026 
1.853.888 
1.821.100 
1.627.786 
1.803.040 

001.667 
1.077.628 

280.604 
1.250.615 
1.024.868 
1.088.706 

014.661 
1.506.402 



By BaU 



Beoelpts 



8.122.602 
4,818.883 
4.163.888 
8.613.861 
8,686,822 
3,074,610 
4.104.406 
5.068,101 
4,128.004 
4.886.406 
4.071.074 
6.401.267 
6.860.680 
7.866.316 
7.848.860 
8,864,066 
0,686,353 

0,732,046 

0.780,684 

11,871,070 

12,500.000t 



Shipments 



000.267 
1,005,402 



812.700 
716.186 
826.751 



810.066 

061.018 

800,406 

861,233 

846,162 

1,613,740 

1,466,410 

1,402,804 

1,677,797 

2,618,670 
2,767.680 
8.814.848 
8.00O.00Ot 



%sfi 



Total 



4.022.000 
0.414.286 
6.180.787 
4.150.660 
4.364,067 
4,601,861 
5,184.816 
6.023.484 
4.088.000 
6.817,420 
6.680.640 
0.842.400 
0.704,861 
6.870.050 
0.818.770 
0.7O6.8OO 
U.113.110 

12.861.616 
12.648.164 
14.685.027 
16.000.000 



• Laek of Data, 
t Bstlmated. 
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CHICAGO HAKBOR COMMISSION. 



COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAHj 

FOR CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAOO. 

COKN (Bniheli). 
Chicago Board of Trada Beporta. Incladlng Canadian Trada. 







CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO 






By Lak« 


By Ball 


Taara 


Bacelpta 


Shlpmenta 


Total 


Bacelpta 


Shipmenta 


Total 


1880 




40.9M.in 


40.060.177 


00.000.744 


10.207,702 


70,294.000 


1887 




38,710.890 


88.n0.800 


49.070.845 


11,734.028 


dl.404.978 


1888 




47.750.708 


47.700.708 


78.120.088 


21,080,017 


94,807.000 


1889 


OOO 


08.200.754 


OS.201.254 


78.107.070 


20,000.200 


98.803.289 


1880 


160 


57.256.408 


07.260.010 


80.078.110 


88,800.043 


122.078.708 


1801 




40.000.780 


40.000.780 


71.074.777 


20,006,014 


06,1S3.201 


1802 


27.000 


43.020.570 


48.047.070 


77.403.000 


22,068.019 


09,040,114 


1809 




02.007.055 


02.007.OS6 


00.014.841 


10,942.824 


100.907,100 


18M 




87,148,717 


87.148.717 


08.008,201 


17,878.000 


81,080.806 


1800 


200 


47.8CT.590 


47.8Or.70O 


08.322.801 


12,075,710 


70,806,106 


1800 


3.000 


74,370,200 


74.882.200 


91.360.891 


18,258,010 


104,009.006 


1807 


7.800 


85.260.700 


80.268.000 


114.061.000 


12,171,400 


127.1G2.O0O 


1808 


800 


07.100,044 


07.107.744 


120.081.213 


33.217,787 


108.806.000 


1800 




02.800,727 


02.800,727 


132.120.283 


04,142,800 


180,208,008 


1000 




78,008.100 


78.008.100 


132,870.444 


32,181.044 


105,007,068 


1001 


1,500 


33,833.782 


33,835.232 


84.131.137 


30,208.141 


114,300,278 


1002 


1.000 


30,010,001 


30.OU.004 


00.152.025 


14.047.080 


00,100.000 


1003 




08,003,022 


08.003.022 


06.545.534 


21,085.400 


119.031,027 


1004 




41.708.061 


41.708.001 


100,083.033 


33,380.707 


133,470.040 


1005 




40.772.140 


40.772.140 


110,400.042 


41.381.100 


151.877,888 


1000 




43.037.602 


43.037.602 


08,073,070 


30,387.184 


184.010,268 


1007 




40.004.412 


40.004.412 


124.000,232 


40.100.307 


174.102.099 
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COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RAIL 

FOR CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO. 

WHEAT (BuBheU). 
Chicago Board of Trade Reports. 





CHICAGO-SOUTH CHICAGO 




- 


By Lake 




By Ball 


Years 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


Receipts 


Shipments 


Total 


18R6 


29,301 


• 

10.613.126 


10.642.487 


16.730.032 


4,476,774 


21,206,806 


1887 


199,800 


17.313.361 


17.473.161 


21.602.934 


8,724,288 


80,327.202 


1888 


eo.Goo 


6.896.379 


6.965.879 


13.280.426 


6.612,880 


18.898,306 


1889 




10.330.675 


10.330.676 


18.687,441 


6,474.142 


24,161,683 


1890 


187.809 


6.966.834 


7.163.433 


13.976.299 


4.640,843 


' 18,617.142 


1891 


4.227 


31.102.888 


31.107.116 


42.816.588 


7,887,281 


60,708,809 


1892 




83.496.647 


33.408.647 


50.189.806 


9,926,030 


60,U6.744 


1893 


128.600 


19.720.776 


19.848.276 


35.126.471 


4,717,483 


39.842,954 


1894 


626.611 


16.016.804 


15.543.316 


25.120.616 


2.509.442 


27.629.968 


1895 


1.292.788 


13.268.440 


14,661.228 


19.308.704 


9.081,920 


28,890,624 


1896 


4.480 


13.232.818 


13.237.296 


19.921.662 


12,183.064 


82,104,646 


1897 


3.610.803 


18.449.628 


21.966.491 


24.560.284 


7.837.338 


32.897,622 


1888 


1.508.100 


26.594.263 


28.192.363 


34.109.366 


10.882.449 


44.991.806 


1899 


1.263.500 


6.185.423 


6.448.923 


29.708.047 


4.906.066 


84.618.112 


1900 


C60.848 


26.577.243 


27.128.091 


47.478.230 


9.829.149 


67.307.899 


1901 


240.000 


31.523.724 


31.763.724 


60.967.870 


13.998.227 


64.966,097 


1902 


1.969.241 


22.028.680 


23.097.821 


35.071.712 


8.190.227 


44,161.989 


1903 


2.683.600 


16.443.622 


19.077.022 


24.481.285 


7.606.221 


31,066.606 


1904 


496.000 


6.627.386 


6.122.386 


23,964.747 


11.947.020 


86.901.767 


1906 


1,196.916 


6.069.982 


6.266.898 


26.703.096 


8.636.346 


84.838,442 


1900 


786,416 


9.138.665 


9.924.070 


27,464.060 


7.488,410 


84.962,470 


1907 


661.000 


14.868.973 


14.932,973 


24.379.690 


9.946,919 


84.826,609 
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Appendix E 



Digest of Hearings Before the Chicago^Harbor 

Commission 

W. H. BIXBY, 
Lieut CoL Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 

The functions of the War Department and the Engineer's Depart- 
ment as to navigable waters of the United States, especially as they 
refer here to Chicago, are not always understood by the general public, 
and sometimes not even understood fully by the boat men, the river 
men and the business men of the city. They are mainly conservative 
and protective. They are only incidentally constructive. The main 
duty of the War Department in such matters is to safeguard naturally 
useful waterways from being abandoned or destroyed or used for some 
other purposes, and to improve them, where necessary, by dredging, by 
locks and dams, and breakwaters and anything of that sort. 

Now, it is not specially the business of the War Department to. 
show how a harbor can be built or how piers can be arranged for 
navigation, unless there is some special act of Congress that calls for 
that. Until they do call for it, there is some doubt as to whether we 
are at liberty to specify anything in particular. But the function of the 
War Department is to see specially that the area useful for such 
purposes are preserved, so as to retain their navigable uses, to retain 
their potentiality so that they can be used in such a way later on. 

It is not specially the business of the War Department to find ways 
to transfer cargoes from boats to railroads or factories, stores, resi- 
dences and vice versa, when they are making provision for a harbor, 
but to see that when some good man or business organization does 
come round and finds out and is ready to do so in a proper way and 
effective way that they shall not find the navigable waters that they 
want to use already filled up so that they are useless for their purpose. 

The act of March 3, 1899, under which the War Department now 
acts to prevent or remove obstructions to navigation, does not allow the 
Secretary of War to authorize the construction of anything, but it simply 
obliges him and gives him the power to remove obstructions that are in 
the way of such constructions when the latter can assist navigation and 
commerce. And it gives him the power to stop the construction of any- 
thing which interferes with navigation or is liable to interfere with 
navigation. His power is rather prohibitive than otherwise, and a good 
many people have an idea that if they get permission from the Secretary 
of War to do something in the way of a wharf on the lake front that 
they do not have to go to the state or city or any other authority 
for permission, but they can go ahead and do it. That is a 
great mistake. If the Secretary of War does authorize something in the 
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fonn of a permit that seems to give authority, he uses that phraseology 
at the head of his permit just because it is the form that is used in the 
act Then he is obliged to put in at the end of the permit a little 
clause that says that this permit does not give authority to do anything 
that is in conflict with any other laws, and does not give the right to a 
man to infringe on his neighbor or to do anything that the law properly 
does not otherwise allow him to do. In other words, the Secretary of 
War permit is simply a waiver of objection on the part of the War De- 
partment to constructing something which some one else wants to have, 
and is given on the supposition either that he has a right to go ahead 
with it under the state laws, or else he will get those rights before he 
takes advantage of the permit 

Chicago is not going to realize what are the possibilities of lake 
navigation unless her people look at other places and take into con- 
sideration the changes that occur elsewhere. Right here at the harbor, 
commerce has been struggling along very peculiarly for a longe while. 
In 1867 it was a good harbor, a first-rate one, and suited all the boats 
that navigated the lakes, but the engineer officer in charge here, who 
was my professor at the military academy, saw and stated then he did 
not believe the Chicago river could ever hold its own with the develop- 
ment of commerce, and a special board of engineers was ordered in 
Washington to come here, and they looked it over and reported back 
in 1867 that the Chicago river could not take care properly in the future 
of the commerce that ought to come to Chici^go, and they said the only 
salvation then was to put a breakwater outside the harbor and make 
provision for piers and wharves out there. That was the origin of the 
breakwater outside the Chicago river, and when they put the break- 
water in front of Grant Park originally, it was with the expectation that 
those piers and docks of the Illinois Central Railroad would be grad- 
ually extended down southward, and just as fast as boats wanted docks 
they would build them and they would all be under the protection of the 
breakwater, and after all the ground behind the original breakwater had 
been used up, they expected to extend the breakwater south, but they 
didn't exactly know how the conditions that obtained in the deed of 
donation of Grant Park to the public held, and while a good many people 
in that day expected to see Grant Park used for piers and wharves, they 
found that it was not possible to do it under the conditions of the law, 
and that no matter whether they wanted them or not, they could not 
have them there, and under the conditions of the deed they could not 
then have any buildings there for commercial or business purposes, and 
there was no use having piers and docks if they could not have any 
buildings, so they never got there. Therefore, that breakwater has stood 
there without being used, and it has never had a fair show, and that 
part of the outer harbor of Chicago never has been properly tested, and 
you don't know what it might have done if it had been given an oppor- 
tunity. I am not arguing today that it is a desirable thing to put that 
front of Grant Park into piers and wharves, because the park is there 
in good faith, and it is started, and it has got so far along that it would 
seem a shame to do anything else with it but keep it for a park; and the 
park is a grand, good thing in this neighborhood But just because the 
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park occupies a portion of the lake front, because it is there and because 
it is useful for other purposes, because it is pleasant as a park is no 
reason why they should necessarily sacrifice all the rest of the lake 
front harbor. 

Every engineering officer who has been in the district since 1867 and 
who came to it from other districts where they have had other boats 
and other harbors in front of them has sided with that original 
board, and has felt that if the Chicago river ever could in the future 
take care of the commerce that ought to come to it — if there ever was 
to be a good harbor in Chicago, one which could expand with the city — 
it would have to go out in the lake. 

As I say, in 1867 Chicago was comparatively an infant. The boats 
were small, the river was small, all like the city, and all adapted to each 
other. But Chicago is well grown now and is goii^ ahead remarkably 
fast; the boats are getting larger every day and the mass of lake com- 
merce is going into big beats, because a small boat cannot compete with 
the big one when it comes to freight rates. And the river has not 
grown, and after looking at it carefully for two years, I don't see how 
it can grow in proportion to the growth of the city of Chicago. Chi- 
cago's commerce, even including the Calumet, has not g^'own as rapidly 
as other Great Lakes harbors, and is steadily losing ground. As the 
Chicago river has lost, the Cahimet has gained, but the sum total has 
practically stood still for the last ten years. Some years it goes up, and 
some years it goes down, but it is just about the same as it was eight 
or nine years ago. And, anyhow, whether it has gained a little bit or 
lost a little bit any particular year, it has not grown as rapidly as the 
other lake harbors have. All these other lake harbors have been boom- 
ing along, making two or three or four million in the last ten years, and 
that is a very large proportion of what they had ten years ago, and 
when you come to plat their commerce on a chart you will find a very 
steep slope of all the harbors that ever amounted to anything. Mil- 
waukee is going ahead. very much faster, has a greater proportion of 
gain every year in percentage than Chicago has, even when you count 
Calumet in. 

Now, the fact is, as I say, that Chicago is losing ground to all the 
other lake ports, and Milwaukee is gainitvg in tonnage very much more 
rapidly each year than Chicago. 

The cry in 1899 was that the river was not deep enough. The cry 
from 1899 to 1906 was tunnels in the river. Now the cry must be the 
wrong style of bridges, and in a few years, like 1911 or so, the cry will 
be not that the bridges are a wrong type, but the number of bridges and 
the narrowness and crookedness of the river, the interference of the 
current and the interference of boats tied up. The last named condi- 
tions are not going to be any better. 

Now, right in that connection I will say that I have had people in 
the last year or two come to me from up the west shore of Lake Mich- 
igan interested in the lake shore navigation, coastwise navigation, and 
say they wanted to get up into the south branch of the Chicago river, 
but they could not do it. They said, "Can't you do something for us? 
Why, we can't get in there and unload and load up in the same day. It 
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is not possible, and we have got only a small boat We get in in the 
morning, and the first thing there are the bridges closed against us from 
six-thirty to eight-thirty; then we stand around and wait for them to 
open. When they open we get up the river and by the time we are 
unloaded and loaded up and get back again it is half-past five in the 
evening, and then the bridges are closed again another two hours. 
Then by that time the crew strikes and says, 'We are not going to work 
nights without double wages, and you can give us double wages or get 
another crew.' " And if that thing cannot be remedied in some way the 
only thing they can do is to get out of business and go somewhere else. 
They cannot go to Chicago. I have not been able to help them in the 
least. Neither has any river man I have talked to been able to help 
them. All he can do is to look and say, "That is the way I have talked 
for several years, but I have not been able to get any sympathy for 
several years." Now, Mr. Cooley says, I was told on good authority, 
several years ago, and I understand he still says, that the Chicago river 
ought to be three hundred feet wide. I thoroughly agree with him, 
except I say three hundred feet would not be much use, and it will 
need eight hundred feet if you are going to have slips on one side of the 
river, and fourteen hundred feet if you are to have slips on both sides 
of the river, and then the slips you get will only take care of about two 
boats, because they will have to reach from street to street in order to 
let the boats turn around the corner and ^et in, and then it has got to 
be two city blocks deep in order to be long enough for a boat to lie there 
without sticking out and blocking the channel, and so you have got to 
have five or six hundred feet on one side for two boats and five or six 
hundred feet on the other, and you have taken up two city blocks to do 
it for four boats and a distance of from one street to another. Now, 
Mr. Randolph can probably tell me whether I am correct in my under- 
standing that the Sanitary District had to pay as high as five dollars per 
square foot for the land it got. 

Mr. Randolph — As high as eleven dollars and something. 

Col. Bixby — I took the report of the Sanitary District last year and 
averaged up all the land I could get track of, and my figuring was 
that in order to widen the river to two hundred feet, which was abso- 
lutely necessary, the price averaged five dollars a square foot for the 
land. Now, two city strips at five dollars a square foot is two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars an acre, or one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars a square mile, something that ought to impress any man, 
even in Chicago, and one of those slips that just accommodates two 
boats between one slip and another, and going back five hundred feet is 
going to take in about three hundred times fivt htindred feet in square 
area — that is one hundred and fifty thousand square feet — and is going 
to cost three-quarters of a million dollars or a million dollars, just to 
accommodate two boats on one side of the river in the Chicago river for 
wharfage purposes. Now, I do not believe that anybody is going to 
rent out land or buy land in Chicago at that rate for two boats to wharf 
at. They are not willing to pay half a million dollars for land to wharf 
one boat at. But they have got to do it if they are going to use the 
Chicago river for the first four or five miles up either the south branch 
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or the north branch. Of course, when they get down beyond Robey 
street into the Sanitary District, the Sanitary District has a splendid 
harbor down there. I have not a word to say against it It is going to 
be one of the most valuable assets of the city of Chica^, but the only 
drawback to it is that a boat has got to get there. It has grot to go 
under something like twenty-five bridges; it has got to look out ahead 
and go slow so as not to go into boats tied up at the wharves, and it 
has got to stem the current one way or another when it comes out — a 
current that must necessarily be there for the next fifty years anyhow, 
perhaps forever for drainage purposes — ^because the use of the river for 
drainage purposes is an established fact. It has cost money and is there, 
and is going to stay there. Personally, I don't believe that it eventually 
will do for Chicago all that its projectors hope for it, but so much of it 
as is there today I don't think you will ever see come out for the next 
fifty or a hundred years, and therefore you have to accept it as a fact 
and use your river accordingly. Don't expect your river to do anything 
more for you in the harbor way for the first five or six miles from the 
mouth than it can do under the circumstances. 

There is another feature, while I am on the harborage of Chicago— 
the Chicago river affects the entire Great Lakes system. The interests 
of all other harbors on the Great Lakes are entitled to a great deal of 
consideration in anything that is done in the Chicago river. So long as 
the only action in progresis is that of using Lake Michigan's navigable 
waters for purposes of navigation and commerce, I don't have much to 
do in my office except look on and assist when necessary and await 
developments. But when any one commences to destroy navigation pos- 
sibilities it is my business to protest and to make reports to Washing- 
ton and take any other action as seems proper. 

My action is protective and safeguarding. The War Department 
holds every engineer in charge of districts responsible for protecting 
and safeguarding navigation needs of the general public. That includes 
the commerce of the Great Lakes that wants to come to Chicago, just 
as much as the commerce of Chicago itself that does not get outside 
Lake Michigan. And that department holds him responsible for pro- 
tecting all these navigation interests in the individual cases actually in 
progress and in safeguarding them from matters not actually com- 
menced, but liable to come up. 

Since I came here three years ago certain parties came to my office 
with a statement that they wanted to establish wharves on the lake 
front at various places; they wanted to build out into the lake for 
commercial and business purposes. One of the first places was between 
the Indiana state line and the Calumet river. I naturally told them the 
War Department might not object, but they must go to the state for 
the actual right to build; and then they told me that no wharf could be 
legal under the circumstances. There was not any state law that 
allowed construction of a legal wharf for commercial purposes anywhere 
on the Illinois shore. And furthermore, the Park Commission objected 
to their doing any work in that vicinity, because they wanted it for a 
park. I heard recently that it was quite possible that the Park Com- 
missioners might not want to use that. But still nobody has been able 
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to use it, and everybody else who has wanted to do business commer- 
cially on that lake front has had to stay away while the Park Commis- 
sion is making up its mind whether it wants to put a park there or does 
not. Since then other parties have endeavored to get state authority for 
wharves along the lake front, but without success. When I came to look 
around I found there was not a foot of frontage on the lake from 
Wisconsin down to Indiana where a man ccAild erect a legal wharf. He 
could put it lip at his own risk and take his chances on taking it down, 
but if any one protested sufficiently hard he would be enjoined and the 
wharf taken out He could not fill in anything. He could not build a 
wharf for any commercial business. But I found that the Park Com- 
missioners under the act of May 14, 1903, could occupy the shores to 
the exclusion of any one else from the Indiana state line to about 95th 
street; then skip the Calumet river front and the Illinois Steel Companjr's 
property, and they could then go from north of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany's property, about 79th street, up to Jackson Park. You see, they 
were already occupying Jackson Park. Then from Jackson Park up to 
Grant Park there was a place that no one was doing anything, and the 
Park Commissioners did not have any special act authorizing them to 
step in there. But Grant Park, of course, was occupied and has been for 
fifty or sixty years. Then came the Michigan Central Railroad piers, 
which have been there from olden days, but they could not spread them 
out anywhere or do anything else with them. And then when you get 
nortfi of that and get to Indiana avenue, from there to Lincoln Park is 
boulevard, that the park controls. Then comes Lincoln Park, and 
beyond that they have state authority under an old law to go from 
Lincoln Park to Lawrence avenue, and to that extent they have had 
the authority and permission of the Secretary of War. Then their state 
authority authorized them to extend all the way up to Devon avenue. 
The law allows them to go to Devon avenue, the old law. Now, this 
present law comes in and, of course, allows them to go anywhere. No- 
body else can get anywhere, but they can get everywhere there is not a 
wharf already built that is legal. 

Although Grant Park has a breakwater in front of it and a basin 
between the shore and the breakwater in which boats can lie, it is im- 
possible to make any use of these premises for commercial purposes. 
This gives over thirteen miles of city front dedicated to park purposes 
and practically the only len^h that is left available for lake harbor is 
five or six miles between Grant Park and Jackson Park. That is every- 
thing that is left. Now, if this were to be used, that is the only thing 
that is left for your next fifty or sixty years. 

Now, if there were to be a harbor — if that place from Grant Park 
down were ever to be used for a harbor — it would be natural to expect 
the general government to build a breakwater out there, and if a break- 
water were built out there it would be built in about thirty feet of 
water, which would put it about a mile from shore, so that it would be 
practical to put in anything that was wanted, slips and docks, and make 
any arrangement so that boats could pass behind that into the Chicago 
river. It would be practical to allow one thousand feet width of strip 
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along the shore next to the Illinois Central to be used for track accom- 
modation of all the railroads in the city that might desire to reach these 
piers and slips. There would be room enough in this area for nearly 
every railroad in the city to build its own piers and docks enough to 
take care of its share of the general commerce or for a corporation, a 
docks corporation, to go in there and do it, or even the city itself could 
go in and establish a dock organization that would be available for all 
railroads and other transportation companies. They could do as has 
been done in Galveston — ^put it in the hands of all the companies and 
request them to give the use of free wharfage in return to every rail- 
road that comes into the city. That is the Galveston plan. So that no 
railroad shall be unfairly treated and every railroad shall have its 
chance and no cars shall be tied up on one road any more than on an- 
other. But those are details, of course, that do not concern the War 
Department in any way. I speak of them merely as possibilities because 
that makes the place a possibility for harbor purposes, and a very serious 
possibility and a very valuable possibility, and the land that is out there 
is worth just as much to the city of Chicago as land that is inside after 
they once get their general arrangements made so that the roads can 
get to them and boats can get to them. Now, boats of all sizes could 
run right in there, the biggest on the lakes, no matter how big, if they 
get to be eight or nine hundred feet long, they could get in there. But 
the six hundred |oot boats of today, lots of which are being built, more 
of them built than anything else today, a good many built every year on 
the Calumet, could go in there and unload immediately and get away, 
and goods could be put into barges and lighters and go up the river 
under the bridges, or they cdild go on to surface tracks or into carts, 
if you want carts. They could get on the rail in underground tunnels 
or on the elevated railroad or any other way that could be invented 
to get them away. There would be a chance to do something. 

The first difficulty is the bridges. There are over twenty-five 
bridges now between here and the drainage district harbor, and every 
bridge means a good deal of delay to a boat. It does not take a boat 
very long to get by one bridge if it hasn't anything else to do but get by 
that bridge and the bridge is ready. I have seen a boat go by the State 
street bridge in three minutes, and I have seen a boat take fifteen min- 
utes to go by one bridge. If the boat is alone, it can go by quickly, but 
if there is another boat near it, it has to go slow. If it comes to a cor- 
ner of the river, it has to slack down very greatly or it will run into 
some boat tied up at the wharf, and if the bridges come every street, 
then the boat is not out of one bridge before it is into another, and 
where the bridges are at every street one of the modern boats would 
have its bow in one draw and its stern in another open draw, while the 
middle of the boat was in a third, and it would have to have three 
bridge draws open at once. Now, when that boat has got to pass another 
boat, it would have to pass it somewhere around a bridge or have to go 
• up till it found a place where there wasn't a bridge, and every other 
boat would have to stay out and they could take half an hour or an hour 
to get up one mile. See what that boat is going to do if it wants to tie 
up at a wharf. Even a four hundred foot boat cannot tie up at a wharf 
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where the bridges come every street, and in the nuin river there is a 
bridge at nearly every street 

You cannot have a boat going through a bascule bridge at one end 
and around a center pier of a bridge like that at Wells street at the 
other. It has got to have a hinge in it somewhere or be made of rubber 
before it can get around those corners. 

Then the closed hours. Two hours every morning and two every 
evening from the Lake to Kinxie street and from the Lake down to I2th 
street, and one hour in the morning and one hour in the evening for 
every other bridge in the city. There have come into my office repre- 
sentatives of surface travel interests who said that what the real estate 
men of Chicago wanted — I don't blame them — ^was that the bridges over 
the river should be tied down absolutely so that they never could be 
lifted and nothing could go up the river that did not go under the 
bridges, and if they could not get that, they wanted the two hours made 
three hours in the morning and in the evening. 

Now, the current in the river. Of course, there must be a current 
with a drainage system, and as I say, the current that is there today 
must always stay there. It never will be less than it is today. It is pos- 
sible it may be twice or three times as great. It will probably be nearly 
twice as great if all the water that is taken through under the ten 
thousand cubic foot per second rule goes through. There may be 
arrangements to cut some of that down, but I don't think any one can 
expect there will be any less current than there is today. Today it does 
not bother us so very much because the boats are small, but no big boat 
has got up there to see what will happen. But if a big boat should get 
up the river anywhere in the neighborhood of Robey street and ever 
turn around and go into a slip, if it could find one that was wide enough 
at the mouth to let it turn the corner and get in, before the center of the 
boat got in the end of the slip the stem of the boat would be on the 
other side of the stream and running against the pier, and then the 
whole river would be closed up down to the full draft of the boat, which 
should be fourteen to nineteen feet, and all the water which goes down 
the river under the drainage district methods would have to go between 
the bottom of that boat and the bed of the river. It is not going to be 
the least difficult to get up currents of six or seven feet a second, or 
perhaps a good deal more. 

I brought over with me a map of the river that I have shown 
many times, and want to show to you to emphasize the points that I 
have made about the river. I have claimed, and I claim still, that the 
river never can be a decent and respectable harbor for the city of Chi- 
cago. It can be a magnificent through line of travel to the harbor of 
the Sanitary District. It can be a magnificent through line of travel to 
the Mississippi waterway if we get a seventeen or twenty foot way, 
but before it is that it cannot be used for wharfage unless it is used for 
just wharfage by lighter, and it cannot be used by boats unless they are 
all light boats like steam tugs pulling lighters that can race by under 
the bridges at the time that the overhead travel is using the bridge. In 
other words, they can go through the river at times when the big boats 
can't go. But the big boats will need all the time that the bridges can 
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let them through if the Sanitary District harbor is ever going to amount 
to anything, which I hope it will, and if the fourteen-foot waterway ever 
amounts to a row of pins, which I hope it will. 

From my point of view, looking at the experience on the Detroit 
river, if the Sanitary District canal harborage down there is just simply 
occupied reasonably as it ought to be, and letting each boat stay four 
or five days and take four or five days to get in the harbor and tie up 
there and get out of there, and if it is just occupied all the available 
hours of the day that can be used for open bridges, it would be occupied 
by just the boats that are going into the harbor and are going out 
again. There would not be any room for the Mississippi travel, and 
there would not be any room for any small boat travel that wants to 
go to any wharf, and they could not occupy wharves unless they were 
small bar£:es with lighters instead of small boats. 

Mr. Conover — ^Why do they put the abutments of the bridges in the 
river instead of having them even with the shore line? 

Col. Bixby — I can tell you just why, gentlemen. We will take the 
illustration of the new Northwestern bridge, the Kinzie street bridge 
and the Milwaukee & St. Paul bridge. I came here and found my 
predecessor had fought for two or three years to have bridge draws with 
a hundred and twenty-eight feet clear span, and he could not find any of 
the river men to back him up. And when I came here I stuck up for 
the hundred and twenty-eight foot span, and I made up my mind they 
were going to have a hundred and twenty-eight foot span there, because 
they need it for the bridge, and I believe they would have ,got one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight feet next year if I had been let alone. But the 
river meft came up and were disheartened and said, "We have been 
fighting for years for a chance to get up into this river and everybody 
is against us. All the surface travel is against us. As far as we can see, 
the city council is against us," and so they went down and put on paper a 
writing on the part of the Chicago River Improvement Association beg- 
ging the Secretary of War to allow the bridge to go in there with 
ninety feet span, because the railroads and the city had agreed if they 
would do that to put the bridge in in two years. Just a little bit further 
on here at this street, between Wells and Lake, the Orleans bridge, they 
came up first with the smallest span, and the boat men came in and made 
a protest and there were about four people in the room to represent the 
boat interests, and it was a room twice as big as this and jammed full 
of surface travel people, who said they were going to have that bridge in 
spite of anything, and I did protest and object, and I finally got the 
city to make the span some twenty feet more than they wanted to do. 
They did not like to do it, because it was going to add so jgresLtly to the 
expense and they didn't feel they ought to, but they did. 

Mr. Delano — Colonel, if a hundred and forty feet is the right span, 
right opening in the straight part of the river, it seems almost self- 
evident that on a bend like that at Dearborn street you should have a 
bigger opening. 

Col. Bixby — That is the reason I made them put in two hundred 
feet there. That is just the reason. 

Mr. Delano — But State street is only a hundred and forty feet. 
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Col. Bixby — I did not have anything to do with it 

Mr. Randolph — State street is a hundred and forty feet. 

Mr. Wacker — I knew nothing about the difficulties there at all, but 
I have asked the question time and again why the abutments were run 
into the river to the extent that they have been, and this is the first time 
that I have heard it explained. I never could see any reason for it It 
seems it is a question of dollars and cents, and at a vital point at that. 

Mr. Delano — I would like to ask a question which has occurred to 
me. Has anything occurred to you in favor of or against any alternative 
outlet? As it appears to a man looking at the map, the Drainage Canal 
is a straight line from the point near the lake. Now, is there any way 
by which you can get from the Drainage Canal to the lake at any other 
point, at, say, the bend up here between 12th and 22d street, or down 
connecting with the stockyards ditch, 39th street, or through the Sag? 
Is there anything to be said in favor of any such alternative route from 
an engineering standpoint? 

Col. Bixby — Well, Major Marshall took the ground that for the pur- 
pose of the through travel from the lake to the Mississippi, to the Illi- 
nois river, the proper place for the route was by the Calumet, because 
all the bi^g boats that went through there would not be obliged to trail 
through the city of Chicago, and they would not be obliged to stop the 
surface travel of the trains going in and out of the loop, and all that 
sort of thing. But he has not forgotten to this day the way the city of 
Chicago sat down on him, and he always thinks of the city of Chicago 
as not having given serious weight to his views as a mere question of 
navigation. 

Now, as a mere question of throt^gli travel of boats, I say without 
question that I would stick right by his views, and his views are just as 
sound today as then. But you gentlemen have got in front of you a 
good many other things besides pure navigation. You have got your 
Sanitary District on your hands; you have got to work that in connec- 
tion with the other. It would be a splendid place from my point of 
view to put a ctit through from 16th street for barges and lighters, and 
put fixed bridges and let every tug and lighter go right straight from 
the lake and connect with the river, but that would interfere with the 
sewer, probably. It would interfere with gas mains and all those things. 
I don't see how it would interfere with the underground transportation 
company's tunnels, because I think they are too far down, but it would 
never do in the world, so far as I can see^ from the objections that have 
always been raised heretofore to anything in the nature of bridges — it 
would never do for any man to attempt to put a line of canal through 
there that was going to allow movable bridges for great big boats with 
masts to go through unless he was prepared to tie up three-quarters of 
the surface travel of the city of Chicago. They would all be down on 
him. The fights we had over the Orleans street bridge would be like 
the buzzing of a fly to an artillery fight, just about If you can do it 
and put it through, and find enough people to agree on a navigation 
point of view, it would be excellent. That is about the best place to get 
the cut through, the shortest These things have been pretty well dis- 
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cussed and the pros and cons have been weighed, as Mr. Randolph says, 
about 1901. 

The position of the engineer's department is that that would be 
favorable to navigation, therefore the engineering department or the 
engineering office is not going to use its influence one way or the other. 
The engineering officers are going to sit back there and let the other 
men fight it out. Of course, it would be favorable to navigation, but he 
doubts whether you would be able to arrange it. 

Now, take the scheme for the Calumet. The War Department has 
never made the slightest objection that I know of — the papers all went 
through my office — never made the slightest objection to a canal through 
there for navigation purposes, because it thinks it would be a great aid 
to navigation. I assume from the start, the main objection to it was 
that the Sanitary District funds could not be spent for creating canals 
for navigation purposes or some such other technicality, and just what 
the reasons are I don't know, but the mere navigable feature of it I 
think the War Department has always attended to, and always would 
attend to, but it is not going to attempt to dictate to anybody. Its only 
legal function is to say what you cannot do, because it would interfere 
with navigation, but when it helps navigation they simply sit back and 
say, "We have no objection." 

Chicago needs some kind of a harbor equipped to handle goods, so 
that it will attract shipping instead of doing some of the things we have 
done to drive it away; and if that is done, I think we will be astonished 
at the results. We have no such a place now and we cannot possibly 
have on the Chicago river. I can name at least four reasons, any one of 
which is sufficient to dispose of that subject. It is impossible to do it in 
the first place, because you cannot take a ship into the Chicago river, 
that is, one of our modern fleet. Now, our aim has been to get a bridge 
at every street to relieve the congestion, and that will bring a bridge 
about every three hundred feet and a ship six hundred feet long would 
keep three bridges open at the same time, and if she is in motion it 
would probably take four; and would practically cut off transportation 
in Chicago between the North and South sides. Now, I am told it takes 
six to eight hours for a boat to get to the turning basin on the South 
Side when the active season of navigation is open, and another thing is 
that one of those long boats would have to become a snake to make 
some of the turns necessary in the Chicago river to escape the bridges. 

Another reason why you can't use the Chicago river for a harbor 
is that there is a current in it. One of the most experienced river men 
here told me recently that he had tried to get a third vessel past when 
there were two, one on each side, and when he got the vessel in a little 
way she stuck and before he got through he had to get six tugs, and it 
was necessary to have the controlling works shut down. 

Now, there are two reasons which in my judgment are sufficient 
to prevent us from making a harbor out of the Chicago river, and sup- 
posing it was practical, is there any place in the Chicago river up to 
Belmont avenue that one of those large ships could dock? 

Now, with the harbor located at the mouth of the river, in my 
judgment the Chicago river frontage will be worth a great deal more 
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money the moment it becomes known, on account of the fact that the 
bar^e will become a very familiar sight and something that is prac- 
tically unknown in this country. In the old countries, especially on the 
North Sea, they use barges that are of a peculiar construction — a steel 
double bottom adjusted by their own power, so that they can make a 
dock anywhere. They will do an enormous business, so that our river 
property will be worth a great deal more if we build a commercial 
harbor than it ever has before. These things seem so clear to 
me that I hardly think it is worth while to try to make a harbor out of 
eif^her the Chicago or Calumet rivers. With the connection between 
these two rivers we will have nearly one hundred miles of barge service 
instead of building canals as the European countries have to do. We 
now have eighty-six miles of barge service in the Chicago and Calumet 
rivers, and we can connect the two systems at a point near Summit. 

The question is, where should the harbor be placed, if it cannot be 
placed in these rivers? The Illinois shore is limited. In fact, we have 
no place to put the harbor that will do the work entirely except in the 
center of the city, as near as possible with approaches for all the rail- 
roads. 

[From this point on the discussion centered about a map with a 
plan for an outer harbor at the mouth of the Chicago river, and at 22d 
street] 

aIR* C* S« KREBaER. 

I will say that I am speaking now entirely for myself and as a 
citizen of Chicago of thirty-three years' residence. During that time 
I have been connected with the lake marine, practicing maritime law in 
the courts; a vessel owner, founder of the Chicago Yacht Club, president 
of several transportation companies and the director of certain others; 
vice-president of the Merchant Marine League, and in every way con- 
nected as closely as a man can be with shipping and the lake marine. 
But I voice my own sentiment and my own ideas and my own opinions 
at this time. I represent no association, but entirely and solely myself, 
although I believe that what I say will be indorsed perhaps as a whole 
or at least mainly by all the men that are familiar with the lake marine 
shipping of Chicago both in the past and at the present time. 

Mr. Kremer discussed the change in the type of lake vessels in the 
last twenty-five years, analyzed the grain, lumber and coal traffic and 
expressed the opinion that the prospect for an increase in trade in these 
commodities is not encouraging. Proceeding, he said: 

We will now take up the line boats. Of these we have seven lines 
running to Chicago, one each from Canada, Ogdensburg and Duluth 
and the remainder from Buffalo. In the last twenty-five years the line 
boats have been increased somewhat in number, but practically doubled 
in carrying capacity, and the docking facilities of Chicago are far from 
such as best accommodate and facilitate the business of this class of 
steamers. Most of them have a central wharf in the Chicago river, at 
which some merchandise is discharged, and the remainder of tfi^e cargo 
is discharged at different railroad docks along the river. The cargoes 
of these steamers, consisting of bulk grain, flour and general mer* 
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chandise, is also takcLii from the elevators, railroad and other ware- 
houses and docks, up the river, as well as from the central dock of the 
transportation company. Lighters on the river also operate in conjunc- 
tion with these line steamers. 

The time, I believe, is coming when additional wharfing facilities 
for this class of steamers must be provided. The projected bridges at 
La Salle and Franklin streets will further reduce the docking facilities, 
because they reduce the length of the dock space, so that there will not 
be room enough between bridges for the longer modern steamer. 

The passenger business has increased very much more than the freight 
tralHc, and it is fair to say that the number of passengers carried on the 
lake vessels in and out of Chicago has increased six or seven fold during 
the last twenty-five years, and I am of the opinion, from inquiries I have 
made, and what I know about the business of this class of steamers, that 
it will continue to increase. 

We have running to Chicago the following lines: Goodrich Trans- 
portation Company, 9 steamers, Chicago to ports in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

The Graham & Morton Transportation Company, 5 steamers, Chi- 
cago to Holland and St. Joseph. 

Northern Michigan Transportation Company, 4 steamers, Chicago 
to Mackinac Island and intermediate points in Michigan. 

The Dunkley- Williams Line, 5 steamers, between Chicago and South 
Haven. 

The Barry Transportation Company, 2 steamers, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

The Indiana Transportation Company, 2 steamers, between Chicago 
and Michigan City. 

The Hill Transportation Company, 2 steamers, between Chicago, 
Wankegan and Kenosha. 

The present wharfing facilities for these passenger steamers are 
entirely inadequate, and in many places inconvenient and insufficient, 
and a large part of the inconvenience is su£Fered by the passengers 
themselves when about to embark and leave the steamers. Several of 
these steamers are used by a large number of passengers who make 
excursions to nearby lake ports, at times amounting to 15,000 a day. 

I believe that this busiaess is to increase as the population in Chi- 
ca,go and the cities about Lake Michigan increases, and the time will 
come when there will be no decks in the downtown district to accom- 
modate these steamers, each succeeding one being larger and longer 
than the preceding one. We will soon have steamers that cannot find 
dock room between bridges on the main river above Rush street bridge. 
I think that these steamers should be accommodated at piers projecting 
out into the lake. Nearly all of them carry more or less package freight, 
both to and from Chicago, and some of them during the fruit season 
carry enormous cargoes of fresh fruit, which is taken on board in the 
afternoon at the Michigan ports and delivered in Chicago early the fol- 
lowing morning, and then distributed throughout the city. The docks 
and warehouses are much too small now to accommodate this fruit 
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trade. I believe that these steamers could be better accommodated at 
piers on the north side of the river. 

Between the river and Ohio street there is sufficient space in which 
to construct three piers, which would extend out into the lake parallel 
with the north pier for a distance of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet These 
piers would be protected by the outer breakwater on the east- and by an 
extension of the north pier on the south, and the northerly pier of the 
three would operate as a breakwater to protect ships in the slips be- 
tween the piers from the sea on the north. If necessary, the present 
government breakwater could be extended westerly to further break the 
sea from the north, and this would make available the north side of 
the pier, which would be an extension of Ohio street 

These piers should be wide enough to accommodate at least one 
railroad track on each pier, if not two; also freight sheds or warehouses, 
and passenger stations of sufficient dimensions to care for in and out 
going freight and passengers. The piers might be 150 feet wide and 
the slips 200 feet. 

My suggestion is to have all the passenger steamers land at and 
depart from these piers. The piers could be connected with the tracks 
of the Northwestern Railroad, and freight cars could be taken directly 
to and from these piers over this railroad. There could be a cross- 
town car line on Indiana street, intercepting the Wells, Clark and State 
street car lines, which would take passengers out to or directly on to 
these piers. In this way the piers would be more accessible than most 
of the passenger docks now are, both as to freight and passengers, and 
they would be near to each other. The steamers could come and go 
promptly without being delayed by bridges, currents or other steamers 
as they are now in the crowded Chicago river, and ntfuch time in the 
departure and arrival could be saved in this way. 

These piers, presenting a dock frontage of 12,000 feet (having each 
pier 2,000 feet long), would give ample dock room for all time. At 
present these passenger steamers use a dock frontage of only about 
2,000 feet, but are much crowded and inconvenienced. 

These piers would be a great improvement over the present dock 
facilities and would not disfigure or injure the appearance of the lake 
front at that point. 

For the accommodation of the package freight steamers, if they 
could not be accommodated at piers on the north side, I would have 
the city extend a number of piers out into the lake from the Illinois 
Central slips between the river and Randolph street. These piers could 
be longer than those on the north side, because the breakwater now on 
the north side, while seven-eighths of a mile from the harbor piers, runs 
in a northwesterly direction toward the shore, and thereby shortens the 
distance between it and the shore as you go north. An outer break- 
water could be extended south in front of these piers, the south pier 
being extended east to join it. Have in it an opening such as there now 
is, into the basin inside of the present breakwater. These south side 
piers could easily be 4,000 feet long and still leave a channel over 600 
feet wide between the end of the pier and the outer breakwater, a suffi- 
cient distance for all purposes. These piers, without counting the north 
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side of the northerly pier, would have a frontage of 20,000 feet, or nearly 
four miles. At present these line steamers use a dock frontage of about 
3,300 feet The new piers would provide nearly six times the wharfage 
that these steamers now have. The south pier could also be extended in 
an ''L" shape in a southerly direction, should it be necessary. All of 
these piers should be constructed and maintained by the city. 

The city, under its charter, has power: 

31. To construct and keep in repair canals and slips for the ac- 
commodation of commerce. 

32. To erect and keep in repair public landing places, wharves, 
docks and levees. 

33. To regulate and control the use of public landing places, 
wharves, docks and levees. 

The city would have to obtain the right from the United States 
government to construct these piers, and if necessary, the authority of 
the state, through the legislature, to build them. This ought not to be 
difficult to obtain. 

As a riparian owner of the end of the streets on the lake front, it 
would have the right to extend piers from the shore to navigable water, 
but, in this case, the piers would go beyond this point. In other cases 
the riparian rights could be purchased. At these piers 20 feet of water 
could be easily obtained, as for most of the distance there is now a 
greater depth than that. 

The piers could be reached by the tracks of the Illinois Central 
Railroad on the South Side, and by street cars over the Randolph street 
viaduct. 

Mr. Wacker — ^The question then arises, if we had better facilities — 
let me put it this way — ^if we had had better facilities, would our ship- 
ping by water increase instead of decrease? 

Mr. Kremer — No. 

Mr. Wacker — Supposing we had taken precautions, building the 
best sort of harbor for all of our conditions, so that vessels could have 
operated at the least possible expense, would we then have gained? 

Mr. Kremer — No. 

Mr. Wacker — You think conditions are such that no matter what 
we have, we could not increase? 

Mr. Kremer — No. Chicago has lost its coal trade by water and has 
lost its grain trade by water. 

Mr. Wacker — ^There is nothing which can overcome that? 

Mr. Kremer — Nothing can overcome that. It is my argrument that 
they have not increased elevator facilities in the Chicago river. Within 
the last fifteen years, as fast as they have burned they have not built 
them up. A number they have demolished and torn down because they 
had no use for them, and this was all before we had the larger vessels 
that could not get into the Chicago river. This was at a time when we 
had vessels that could go anywhere in the Chicago river and take full 
loads. In the last ten years, as statistics show, the grain receipts in 
Chicago have fallen off very materially, and rail shipments have in- 
creased during the last twenty-five years. There is something more I 
didn't say. Millions of bushels of grain go around and avoid Chicago 
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that formerly came to Chicaga In other words* they run directly from 
the farm to the coast by rail instead of taking it to Chicago and going 
to the expense of handling it here and at the point of discharge from 
the lake yesseL 

The Chairman — If we have this waterway to the Golf, what would 
you suggest? 

Mr. Kremer — ^During this agitation for a waterway to the Gulf you 
have noticed that no person who had grown fins or had anything to do 
with navigation was connected with it. Every landlubber and traveling 
man out of wholesale houses has been interested in the deep waterway, 
but they have not interested* but have steered clear of» anybody who could 
swim or had fins on him. I will tell you all about that Mr. Counselman 
nearly went broke building a line of first-class steel boats running direct- 
ly from Duluth to Liverpool. He had a whole line of them. They were 
the best you could build for the money and they were right up to date 
of the full canal size of the Welland canal. They can carry over S,000 
tons through the canal and when they get out of the canal into deep 
water they can make it 3,000. And Mr. Counselman had to give it up. 
He was not in competition with roads and he could carry his cargo 
through from Liverpool to Duluth. The Illinois and Michigan has got 
about a dozen old boats. The railroads have driven everything else o(L 
The government has paid out seven and a half million dollars to build 
a canal from Rock Island on the Mississippi river to Hennepin on the Illi- 
nois river, and there is not a canal boat in sight for it yet. Why? Boats 
on that canal can carry 25,000 bushels of corn and on the Illinois they 
can carry 20,000 bushels of corn, and you will not be able to make a 
waterway to the Gulf or anywhere else until you take the railroads and 
compel them to make a rate that is not going to drive those people out 
of business, and that will come when they have government control of 
railroads, and I don't believe before that time. 

It seems to me that this Commission should bear in mind at all 
times that there are other harbors in Chicago than the Chicago river. 
The great harbor at South Chicago is as much a part of the municipality 
as the stream which now flows from Lake Michigan into the drainage 
channel. In fact, this Commission should be broad enough to ignore 
state lines and look across the border into Indiana, where two harbors 
have been added to the commercial interests of Chicago. To me it seems 
quite immaterial whether Indiana Harbor and Gary are within the city 
limits of Chicago or in the State of Illinois. The vast industrial region 
now so rapidly developing in the Cahimet district is an integral part of 
the great Western metropolis. If it were not for the fact that the census 
is taken once every ten years, there would not be any except a senti- 
mental reason for desiring that the great manufacturing region across the 
state line in Indiana were a part of this municipality. In business rela- 
tions, in traffic, in all that goes to bind people together, it is quite as 
much a part of Chicago as the other suburbs which happen to fall inside 
of the city limits. 

The general offices of the companies having factories across the 
state line in Indiana are located in Chicago. The stockholders mostly 
reside here. The concerns are to a large extent Chicago enterprises 
which have gone outside the city limits merely because they could get 
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land there with water and railroad facilities at a less cost than could be 
had within the limits of the mtinicipality. 

From time to time of late the Chicago Real Estate Board has seen 
fit to express antagonism, not only toward enterprises which have located 
outside the Chicago and Calumet region, but also to the manufacturing 
districts along the Calumet river within the city limits. The real estate 
men seem to have taken the position that Chicago is confined to the 
region around the Chicago river. They have even attacked a congress- 
man for having aided in securing appropriations for' the Calumet river. 
If the Chicago Real Estate Board represents only property in the loop 
district and along the branches of the Chicago river, its position may 
seem logical so far as it is concerned, but when it pretends to speak for 
the entire metropolitan district of Chicago the selfishness of its position 
is too apparent Nor is the proposition of the Real Estate Board a 
sound one, even from the standpoint of enlightened selfishness. Speak- 
ing in general terms, all real estate in Chicago is benefited and increased 
in value by the upbuilding of a great manufacturing region along the 
Indiana border line of the city. This new manufacturing region is not 
competing with Chicag^o. The vast steel mills at Gary are not being 
built at Chicago's expense. If at any city's expense, these mills are 
offensive to Pittsburg. Instead of antagonizing new manufacturing re- 
gions around Chicago, the Real Estate Board should felicitate its mem- 
bers that this city has advantages at its very doors sufficient to attract 
great enterprises over the allurements of other manufacturing centers. 

While this Commission is primarily in the interest of the municipality 
of Chicago, it seems to me that it could very wisely take within its scope 
of investigation the needs of all the harbors in the Chicago metropolitan 
district. 

While it may be true that the Chicago river, taken by itself, has suf- 
fered a great loss in recent years by the changing conditions of commerce, 
it is again the changing conditions of commerce which are bringing back 
to this metropolitan district a lake commerce greater than it ever had 
before. Within a year millions of tons of iron ore will be pouring into 
Gary. The Calumet canal at Indiana Harbor will be extended far into 
the interior to reach the factories along its banks. In place of lumber, 
there will be iron ore, and in the employment of men the manufacture of 
iron ore will give sustenance to a far greater body of men than were 
ever employed on the lumber docks. 

It is no idle dream that within twenty years a man will be able to 
walk on stone or cement sidewalks from Lake Forest on the north to 
Gary on the east. There will not be a break in the line of human 
habitations in this distance of fifty miles. It will all be in Chicago, 
regardless of county or state. 

While not deprecating in the slightest degree the importance of the 
Chicago river in the water commerce of the city, I would urge this Com- 
mission to take the broader view that all the harbors in this metropolitan 
district are entitled to their fullest consideration. The Chicago river should 
be improved to the fullest extent, for its commerce will always be the 
most important factor in the city's manufacturing and commercial life. 
But while the main artery is being cared for, the other arteries should 
not be neglected. Nor should there be any jealousy between the four 
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harbors now within the metropolitan district The good of the whole 
would -be best conserved by developing to the fullest extent the various 
parts. 

CAPT. D. 8ULUVAN. 

I think we have the finest commercial river in the world today west 
of 22d street The current there is almost imperceptible. One other 
subject: The 000-foot steamer is built for a specific purpose. You could 
not charter them for grain at 10 cents a bushel when they have their own 
ore to haul. They are made to handle iron ore. We had a steamer 
carrying 11,000 tons of ore unloaded in 4 hours and 83 minutes. The 
dock is made to fit this ship at this end and another built at the other 
end, and these ships are built for a specific purpose. The Anchor Line 
and Western Transit Company are building ships. They come in and 
go as far as Van Buren street, and the steamer will go out of here with 
6,000 tons of freight She could not go to the turning basin. One of the 
bridges above is a barrier, so she goes up stern first from the forks of 
the river. I have been connected with the lake harbors for 40 years and 
have served in every position. We have in Chicago the finest river there 
is any place, I believe, in the United States. You spoke of the North 
branch. We have more facilities in the North branch than Milwaukee 
and Three Rivers combined. I take it that Milwaukee will have the 
same difficulty we are in. They are building 75-foot draws. Menominee 
is a worse congested port than any part of our river. I happen to be 
operating the river at Milwaukee in the Milwaukee coal trade. 

Mr. Wacker — ^You don't believe in an outer harbor? 

Capt Sullivan — No. 

Mr. Conover — Not for any purpose at all? 

Capt Sullivan — Not for any purpose at all. The Whaleback once 
landed at the outer harbor and could not do business. She landed at the 
foot of Randolph street, across the viaduct. 

The Chairman — Could not get to her? 

Capt Sullivan — People would not go down there. You have to make 
it handy for the people going on little excursions. 

Mr. Wacker — ^You believe that proper development of the rivers 
would take care of future commerce? 

Capt Sullivan— Absolutely I believe that I feel that South Water 
street is responsible for two-thirds of the congestion not only of the 
river, but of the streets here. My suggestion would be to remove it to 
the Ha3rmarket Square or some other place. It is right on the line of 
the river and there is a congestion there at all times, during business 
hours. It makes no difference whether the boats go through or not. If 
there were passenger docks from Wells street east to Dearborn street, 
I thing that would be the solution to the problem. 

Mr. Delano~I have been told that the South Water street traffic 
would have to stay where the passenger boats that brought in the fruit 
from across the lake landed; wherever they landed determined where 
the produce business would have to be done. Is that reasonable? 

Capt Sullivan — I don't believe that is reasonable. I believe the trade 
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will follow its requirements, and I believe that if these commission 
houses were put on the West Side with docks for these boats, those 
boats that bring that in can go any place. 

MR. H. H. WALKER. 

The proper way to treat the shipping in the Chicago river to provide 
against congestion would be through basins with wide openings at the 
river or slip entrances. This would be of the very greatest advantage 
for handling commerce, there being three sides which could be utilized 
by rail, and the different kinds of commerce could be handled at the 
different basins and could be made most convenient for all purposes, and 
besides, the labor would be in close proximity to the work, on high lands, 
well drained, all of which would avoid congestion. 

The North branch and the South fork, if widened and straightened 
at points with these frequent basins for dockage, would avoid the neces- 
sity of a great width on these branches. 

The channel in red, marked on the small map, extending from the 
South fork to the drainage channel, is supposed to be 70 or 80 feet 
wide, stationary bridges to be utilized, to take the sewerage from the 
stockyards and 39th street conduit in order to protect the main chan- 
nel, which in a measure would stop the free flow in the main channel. 
This narrow channel would also be a solution for the deplorable condi- 
tion of the Gage Park district. Should the sewerage at any time become 
so .great as to foul the water, establish a pumping station near the west 
end of this channel, cut a channel to or near this point from the main 
drainage channel, which would flow virtually clean water through the 
remaining portion of the channel. A basin for shipping could be estab- 
lished at the north line of Stickney, and a pumping station in like manner 
for the West fork. This would leave the water in the main channel vir- 
tually clean and most valuable for manufacturing purposes. 

inil up the Illinois and Michigan canal to a point near Summit. 

Treat the Calumet and Wilmette districts as suggested by Mr. 
Alvord. 

No city in the world would have a better system. A city of ten 
million inhabitants or more would be amply cared for in this way, and 
the Chicago taxpayers would feel that they were getting value for their 
money. 

As to an outer harbor, it is only an engineering possibility without 
practical value. The possibility of fouling the drinking water and ob- 
structing the free flow into the river and the southeasterly current of the 
lake would endanger the lives of the people of this city and the Indiana 
towns, making it a most dangerous proposition. It would also be most 
inconvenient for shipping, as we would have but one side for entrance to 
reach this harbor, for labor, teams and railroads. We have only to look 
at Michigan City as an example of an outer harbor, with an expenditure 
of over one million dollars, and the tonnage is a matter of very small 
moment. 

As I look at it, the general question of Chicago's harbor is but a 
part of a much larger problem of Chicago's transportation. The harbor 
is only concerned as to the delivery and receipt of traffic by water, and 
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that 18 only a part of the whole question of transportation, and the 
fundamental fact at the basis of the harbor is the fact that water trans- 
portation, other things being equal, is cheaper than rail transportation. 
If we are prepared tq grant that Chicago ought to have the benefit of 
cheaper transportation — ^that is, water transportation — ^we must beliere at 
sensible men that it is possible for Chicago to avail herself of that water 
transportation. 

I believe another fact we must get at, if we are going to look at 
this, is that a larger Chicago means a larger traffic I believe that the 
traffic will be larger when she has three millions, four millions or five 
millions. The fact is, two million people are bound to create more traffic 
than half a million. It is bound to be the case that a larger number of 
people in Chicago create a larger traffic If we are going to have a 
larger traffic with the increase of this city in population, and if water 
traffic is cheaper than rail traffic, other things being equal, it goes without 
saying that the bigger Chicago gets, the bigger water traffic she will 
have, if she wants it and avails herself of her privileges. 

Commercially, when we cease to prepare for future commerce we 
shall cease to grow, so I don't think there is anything for any sensible 
Chicago man to do but to get right down to that bed-rock fact that we 
have to prepare for larger commerce. To prepare for that larger com- 
merce we have to provide to handle some of it by water. This question 
of Chicago's harbor and its adequacy for the future is an absolutely new 
question in a certain way. Ten years ago if you had been sitting as a 
Commission, as you are now to consider Chicago's harbor and to find a 
solution for it, you would not be in the position you are today. It is 
only within the last two or three years, especially the last year, that the 
people have wakened up as never before to the future and possibilities 
of water transportation. 

I can recognize only two classes of objections to proposed harbor 
development: First, the cost. It is going to cost a lot of money to 
make a channel wide enough and deep enough to handle the commerce of 
the Great Lakes, and to handle the commerce that will go through the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. Chicago years ago was not accustomed to 
count the cost; why should the question of cost enter into this thing, 
when we don't count it in matters by comparison? We are facing a 
proposition of outer parks, with a proposition to buy land for the future 
The spending of money on the things I have mentioned is unimportant 
as compared with the vital life of this city, when compared with this 
matter of our water transportation, and so it is no time for Chicago 
to be counting the cost at the suggestion of millions of dollars of ex- 
penditure for a proper harbor. 

The second class of objections have to do with the obstructions. 
You have to have bridges, for instance, to go over this harbor. Do we 
not all know that this transportation problem is going to be solved 
through a subway? It is my belief that inside of ten years we won't 
have the people going above the river. If we look to the future we will 
see that we are going to have our main travel in subways. I believe that 
a 200-foot channel in the clear would answer the purposes of Chicago's 
shipping, but we have not got it. Theoretically there is a passage of 
water about the abutment, but as a matter of fact there is no passage. 
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bttt the water is stagnant alongside of the abutment. I figured it out 
that at the Lake street bridge, half of the space is taken up by solid 
piling. At the State street bridge and Dearborn street bridge there is no 
passage of water. Furthermore, between those abutments, the river is 
absolutely sta^ant. The other day when the ice came down the river 
the ice between the at/utments was absolutely motionless. You have 
today a channel of 130 feet. If we had 200 feet absolutely clear with 
abutments back of the dock line, I believe as a matter of navigation we 
could handle the biggest vessel in the lakes. In the last report of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce there is a report of the River Im- 
provement Committee of that association. The statement is made that if 
the center-pier bridges were taken out, 80 per cent of the commerce of 
the lakes can go anywhere in the Chicago river, and that certain other 
improvements which could be made without widening the channel a bit, 
the other 20 per cent can be taken care of in the Chicago river. That 
meets the objection that has been made that a river 200 feet wide is 
not useful as a harbor. I was surprised to hear the statement made that 
this channel 200 feet wide was incapable of providing a modern harbor. 
At the same time, the statement was made that a channel 160 feet wide 
was an ideal harbor for these very same vessels. 

MR. HENRY W. LEE. 

Mr. Lee appeared before the Commission to present the claims of 
the Calumet region. Mr. Lee analyzed the commerce of Chicago and 
Calumet and concluded that the Calumet river has been responsible for 
the great gain in Chicago's marine business. He presented a plan for 
utilizing Lake Calumet as a harbor. He said: 

The bottom of the lake under several inches of ooze and loam is 
viscous clay. It is now used and has been used for over twenty years 
for making brick by a factory south of Pullman. It is the kind of bottom 
that will make excavation necessary but once. The lake at the present 
time varies in depth from 5 to 12 feet. Properly docked, the material 
excavated from the lake could be deposited behind the dock lines. 

CAPT.'J. G. KEITH. 

I am opposed to trying to make a harbor out of the Chicago river. 
I have been here for forty or forty-five years, and in the beginning of 
the period we could get along much better than we can today, in the 
river. Our river was a trifle narrower at that time than it is now, and 
we had no current to contend with. The current has destroyed our 
river for harbor purposes. The river is not a harbor as long as oar 
streets are to be 300 and 400 feet apart, and they come there with an 
opening which in the largest part of the largest modern bridges is 140 
feet, and some of them, Van Buren street, I think, is about 100. The 
vessels we have had that have been doing business in the Chicago river 
up until the present time were about 250 to 300 feet long, and very few 
of them exceed the latter length. What are we going to do with boats 
600 feet long? If we are going to carry freight cheaply, we must do it 
in large quantities. The first year I began sailing here on the lakes, 
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forty-odd years ago, $4 and $5 a ton was paid for iron ore from Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie ports. The last two or three years it was reduced 
to 75 cents per ton, and if I am not mistaken it will reach probably 50 
cents a ton this year. Now, in my early days probably about a thousand 
tons or twelve or fifteen hundred tons was the extent of the cargo; today 
they are moving 10,000 tons. Where they can carry large quantities 
they carry it cheaper. If we have the largest city on the lakes and the 
smallest harbor, let's make our harbor adequate so we can do work, put 
it where we can accommodate the largest vessel coming here, and the 
cheapest freight. You can't get into this river quickly. 

On our Chicago river today, from 18th street to Chicago avenue, it 
is safe to say that three-fourths or four-fifths of the docks is owned 
by railroads, and the balance is occupied by buildings like Far well's and 
other large buildings. 

Now, with the river in that condition, to say nothing of the current, 
we are handicapped. We cannot get the large vessels here, and if we can- 
not get the larger vessels here, we cannot get the cheaper freight In early 
days I recollect when Chicago shipped grain probably as greatly as it 
does now, and all the coal came into Chicago. Occasionally there was 
a cargo that would go to Milwaukee, but only an occasional car^. It 
all came to Chicago. The excess of the Milwaukee freight rate over 
Chicago was one or two cents a bushel. That will exceed the present 
rate. I chartered a vessel today for Ifj cents. Now, today Milwaukee 
is a smaller shipper of grain and a large receiver of coal. If Milwaukee 
wants to ship a cargo of grain, which is only an occasional cargo the last 
few years, they will ship that cargo for one-eighth or one-quarter of a 
cent cheaper than we can do it from Chicago. When the vessel is 
empty, she doesn't want to come to Chica^, for there is 85 miles twice 
over and the expense of the trip and terminal expenses coming to Chi- 
cago will be greater than the amount I have named, one-quarter cent a 
bushel. So it does not want to come to Chicago. Our terminal charges 
are too high. We go to the stockyards today, away up six miles from 
the lake. Ordinarily, with vessels of from three to four thousand to«s 
capacity, it will take from five to six hours to make the trip. Not infre- 
quently it will take double that time. Probably half a day to go and half 
a day to come back, and $150 is the cheapest towing you can make it, 
and sometimes it is more than that amount I have had a vessel of 
about 3,000 tons that has been trading the last two or three years, and 
carries 3,000 to 2,500 tons of coal to Sheboygan. I have had that same 
vessel go in and unload in six hours and fifty minutes, from the time she 
got to the dock until she left the dock. It will take that length of time 
to go from Lake Michigan up to Schenck's coal dock. There is about 
twenty-four hours' lost time and from $100 to $150 towing charges, and 
for time lost I should add $200 a day for a vessel of that kind. If I take 
that same vessel to Manitowoc, where they have their docks a distance 
of but three or four squares from the lake, I will get my cargo to the 
dock in less than an hour, unload my cargo, turn around and go out 
again, and it will not cost me a dollar. 

With the current in your river and the close proximity of one bridge 
to another, you will never make a harbor of the river for Chicago, if it 
is a thousand feet wide. She has room for the harbor on the lake front, 
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and there is where it should be placed. We have a great flat of land for 
about six, seven or eight miles of water outside of Chicago. You can go 
six or seven miles out from the lake shore and have no more than 60 feet 
anyhow. You can go a mile or a mile and a quarter and not exceed 30 
feet of water. You can keep within a mile of shore and not be in more 
than 26 feet of water. If you had a sea wall — a breakwater, if you choose 
to call it that — ^well, running a mile, it would be better for a mile and a 
quarter, and still better a mile and a half, and the depth would only be 
three or four feet greater in one case than the other, having that sea 
wall. There will be no trotible in getting a commodious harbor and 
plenty of water that will take the largest ship that is here. 

How much are we going to take here? I should say extend the 
breakwater out perhaps a half a mile further than our present piers, 
extend that about a half a mile or three-quarters of a mile or any amount 
that you can agree upon, and continue that down to, I should say, about 
five miles. Five would run it down to about 47th or 48th street. There 
would be about twelve or fifteen million dollars as the cost of building 
your docks and slips inside of the sea wall, but here you will gain from 
three to four thousand acres of land. Call it $20,000,000, if you choose, 
for making the docks and slips and railroad tracks inside. How much 
is that land worth after you get it? It might not be wisdom if you were 
to ask me to put the value upon it, but some of you undoubtedly are real 
estate men, and I belong to the web-footed fraternity and know nothing 
about real estate, but I would say that $20,000 an acre would be a small 
value. If that is the case, it will run about $100,000,000, more or less, so, 
looking at the matter from a financial point, Chicago would be the 
gainer. A Commission such as you have got here might build the docks 
or rent the docks, and it will be but a year or two until these docks are 
a source of revenue instead of a cost. 

At this point Capt. Keith presented and explained a somewhat de- 
tailed plan for an outer harbor on the south of the mouth of the Chicago 
river. This plan provided for a breakwater a mile or a mile and an 
eighth from the shore, and running to a point opposite 47th or 48th 
street, protecting docks and slips within. 

Mr. Conover — After you got that harbor, what kind of freight would 
you get in there? 

Capt. Keith — Everything. H we take a railroad line extending their 
lines into the prairie, they don't wait until they have the country settled 
up; they run out their line and the country will work to it. If we have 
no harbor here, men will not send us freight here. If you have a harbor, 
freight will come. It will take everything. One of the principal features 
here will be distributing coal over the country. It is safe to say that 
Milwaukee distributes through the country a million tons of coal, if not 
more. Sheboygan and Manitowoc each send out large quantities. Chi- 
cago used to do this, but since Chicago has grown we have six miles to 
go through the city into the interior, and with the cost of towage that 
trade has broken away. There is not a ton of soft coal that Chicago 
ships today that comes from Lake Erie. 

The Calumet will be hampered just as we are today, if yon give it 
time. Should it build up, it will be in precisely the same fix. As it is, 
Calumet can do its business in a mile and a half. They have fewer 
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bridges on the Calnmet, and ms it is the cities like those little towns 
north of ns are leaching our blood from us because they don't have to go 
away back into the country. Just as soon as they get to be anything 
like Chicago they will be in just the same fix as we are now. I can 
remember in my time when you went to Van Buren street you were 
going a long way up the river. 

Mr. Wacker — How large an outer harbor would you have down 
there? 

Capt Keith — ^Just the same as you have ^ot here. You have exactly 
the same condition. You have this big flat of shallow water into the 
lake nearly over all the Illinois coast When you get to Michigan yon 
have lost it You have the same flat opposite the Cahsmet yon have in 
Chicago, and the Calumet can have the same as you have here in Chi- 
cago. You have to have a harbor on the outside and not through a long, 
narrow stream to come in, if you want to compete with the little towns 
with harbors on the lake front. At present, if you put it there, you can- 
not compete with them. If you give the Calumet time, so that the first 
mile and a half of river front is taken up with docks and enterprises, 
and it moves the commerce further back, she has come to the same place 
Chicago is now in. Nature has given us the finest opportunity in the 
world and we don't seem to have taken advantage of it. Our people 
have never run, in Chicago, to the marine business. Railroads, lumber, 
hogs and railroad stock they are skilled at, but when it comes to owning 
vessels, they are not The railroads can concentrate their efforts and 
get what they want, while the vessels are divided up. 

MR. J. J. WAIT, 
Merchants* Lighterage Company. 

Almost all I was going to say has been told you by Capt. Keith, and 
I think he has the right idea of a harbor. He spoke largely from the 
standpoint of the bulk freighter. The kind of traffic I am personally 
interested in is merchandise. I understand that we are trying to handle 
in Chicago about 35 per cent of the freight and 'rail merchandise with 
about 8 per cent of the facilities, 8.56. The railroad transfer houses are 
not adequate. They have not been able to get property, perhaps, to 
increase them. Several of the railroad boat houses will accommodate 
only one boat at a time, like the St. Paul, the Alton and the Wabash; 
and the lake and rail line boats are hampered also with lack of rail 
facilities. They have not been able to get the property. It is too expen- 
sive along the main river. 

We have not a 200-foot river. On the North branch the St. Pant 
and Northwestern are putting in new bridges with only 100-foot span. 
This type of bridge is very objectionable. Many bridges have arched 
trusses underneath, which makes it difficult in bad weather for small 
vessels, tugs and lighters to go under them. Take State street bridge, 
for example. There is only five or six inches of edgeway for a roofed 
lighter to go under. There is a great draft of air from the larg^ build- 
ings and with a strong wind from the lake the water piles up in the 
river, and the consequence is the tugs and lighters whistle for the bridge 
to open, and that means more bridge nuisance. 

Three plans I have heard talked about. The one to string the harbor 
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clear dlong the lake front, is unnecessary. We don't need all that space. 
I agree with Captain Keith we ought to have an outer breakwater, and 
then suggest a dockage, beginning with the mouth of the river, as is 
necessary for present needs. There would be no trouble with vessels 
surging at their berth with a good breakwater. 

Mr. Delano — Isn't there a good breakwater outside of the Illinois 
Central? 

Mr. Wait — No, there are too wide openings in it, and the sea comes 
in there too heavy for small craft. The sea runs past Kirk's high enough 
to break, the vessels' lines lying at the dock. There would be plenty 
of room to build seaward almost to the present government breakwater, 
and outside and accommodate docks there. It would not be necessary 
at present to shut off the lake front Have docks strung along the 
north and south from the mouth of the river to Oak street, where the 
Streeter tract is, that is three-quarters of a mile, and that might be 
extended to Chicago avenue. A track could be extended clear to 
the lighthouse. The Northwestern is already in there on the 
north pier. As^ming those docks would be created, it would be 
a simple matter to admit the railroads and give them connection. There 
ought to be something besides the Northwestern in there, some of the 
Belt Lines ought to be given a right of way into such a dock. The 
south pier is reached by the Illinois Central, and then a line across down 
at 16th street, the St. Charles Air Line, which connects with nearly all 
the roads. i 

The other proposition that I have heard is for a harbor down at 
Canalport. I think that is to come, perhaps before you gentlemen reach 
a conclusion. The contracts have been let, I have been informed. I am 
told that the Chicago Junction Railway have let contracts for a big joint 
transfer house, and if that becomes a harbor you will have a bridge 
nuisance greater than we ever had. 

The Chairman — How large boats do they expect to operate down 
there? 

Mr. Wait — ^They can't get very large ones down there; they demon- 
strated that the other day. There was a steamer stuck in the draw of one 
of the bridges, and we tried with one of the lighters to go through the 
draw, both sides of the bridge, and she could not stem the current. The 
water rose a foot and a half, so it was uphill, and our ligther could not 
get by until the steamer got through the draw. What will happen if at 
every street crossing we have a bridge? Two vessels cannot pass with 
any safety at all, even two 50-foot boats could not pass through the 
bridge with safety. I favor the outer harbor plan here because it is 
near the business portion of the city, and it can be done at a moderate 
cost 

There is another point in connection with the harbor at the mouth 
of the river. Assuming that the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterway is 
built, it is apparent that the economical lake carrier will be too large to 
go down the canal. It is also apparent that the canal barge will not be 
an economical lake carrier and perhaps not seaworthy. There will have 
to be a transfer and that will increase the through traffic from here. We 
have to provide some convenient point for them to transfer. There are 
plenty of people who advocate that it be at the head of the drainage 
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canal. That will mean that all the boats will have to go down the 
river. Canal barges with more readiness can go to the mouth of the 
river than boats can go down the river. Docks at the lake front can be 
reached by lighter clear to Taylor street without any trouble. 

MR. ROBT. R. M'CORMICK, 
Pretident of the Sanitary District of Qiicago. 



It occurred to me that an outer harbor plan, which used the exist- 
ing breakwater, would be comparatively simple, because you would not 
need to construct an entirely new and expensive breakwater. 

The present breakwater extended down to the east and possibly an 
extension of this breakwater would furnish shelter for any outer dockage 
you want to put in south of Chicago avenue. 

Another natural advantage of an outer harbor here is its immediate 
proximity to the opening of the Chicago river, for the use of lighters to 
connect with industrial plants along the Chicago river, and to make con- 
nection with such barges as will ever use the deep waterway, but I don't 
conceive that a canal of any dimensions that will ever be adopted will 
ever be used by lake or ocean-going ships. A ship going out onto the 
lake has such of its bulk taken up with machinery and other space that 
it could not compete economically with the canal boat which does not 
have to put in machinery that would take up that amount of space, and 
probably would be nothing but a box afloat in the water. A harbor 
here might be a transfer point for fre^ht, either going up the North 
branch of the Chicago river or going down the South branch. A plan 
for a lake front harbor in this vicinity would rather necessitate a detour 
of the center of the city, or a cut-off at some point, say between 2^ 
street and 39th street 

A cut-off between 88d street and 39th street would be a very serious 
thing, for the reason that the downtown streets and West Side streets 
and North Side streets all sewer into the various branches of the Chi- 
cago river, and if you cut a channel through at 22d street of any large 
cross-section, the water would take the shortest distance and the lake 
water would flow into the drainage canal and would make the Chicago 
river dead. Now, that would be regulated, somebody would say, by 
locks and controlling works, but I don't think for harbor purposes 
controlling works would be of any value. You know of the proposed 
Calumet canal. A part of the plan is controlling works, which will ab- 
solutely prevent any large amount of water from the south coming to 
the lake front, but there the proposition is only one of drainage, while 
this is one of a harbor, so I don't think you can put controlling works 
in. If you don't have controlling works there you will have to plan a 
different sewerage system in the downtown district. 

Mr. Delano— Do I understand that the proposed plan of the Calumet 
cut-off is such that navigation in connection with the canal would not 
be feasible? 

Mr. McCormick — I would not say it would not be feasible, but it 
would not be feasible from the point of view of continued traffic, because 
in time of high water the controlling works would have to be closed, 
and then navigation through that point would be through a lock, which 
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could be only used to a very small extent I am goin^ to speak of the 
Calumet channel from a harbor viewpoint later. 

You have on the North and South branches — in fact, the same thing 
all through the downtown district — ^frequent bridges, which prevent ships 
Qi any size docking, no matter what the demands of trade may be. You 
don't begin to have any room for dockage until you come down to 16th 
street, where the slips begin, and the only dockage you could have in 
that part of the city would be by means of slips, and I think it is absurd 
to think you could cut back 300 or 400 feet in the downtown district, so 
you don't get any dockage created until you get south of 18th or 20th 
street. Of course, radical improvement of the Chicago river and the 
improvement of the dockage facilities would run up property values to 
an enormous extent I have always felt that this propaganda which is 
going on for radical improvement of the Chicago river was in the inter- 
est of those dock property owners at the south end of the South branch. 
Of course, it would add a great value to the dock properties belonging 
to the Sanitary District on each side of the drainage canal 

Now, the widening of the Chicago river as it is being done today, 
and for the past five or six years, has been done on a most inequitable 
basis. It has appeared to me that the widening of the Chicago river even 
to 200 feet should have been done by special assessment, and, of course, 
there would be a very large public assessment If you should find a 
plan that people would agree to, to widen the Chicago river to what- 
ever extent appeared advisable, and yo^ found that this wide river 
didn't cut the river into too many parts, the plan to widen the Chicago 
river by special assessment would be fair, and the city might be assessed 
a great deal for the improved value of the drainage canal, perhaps. I 
don't know if you have it in mind. There is no occasion to widen the 
South branch beyond 200 feet for drainage needs, because it is the most 
expensive way of furnishing water to the drainage canal. If a greater 
amount of water than 600,000 feet a minute is to flow into the drainage 
canal from this end, the most economical way would be by putting in 
sewers like the 30th street sewer, where you don't have to condemn 
valuable property, so any widening of the river beyond 200 feet would 
be purely a harbor proposition, and it will be purely to the advantage of 
the people owning property at the south end and to the advantage of 
the dock property of the drainage canal. I have always felt this agita- 
tion was gotten up by those people. 

The drainage canal as a harbor is a great opportunity, I think. I 
have no scale here showing the amount of property owned by the Sani- 
tary District, but I think it is 1,000 feet wide. It is planned to finally 
widen this canal to 220 feet, but we have adopted a rule that no perma- 
nent improvements, no concrete docks or permanent buildings shall be 
built within 100 feet of the dock lines that are established; in other 
words, there will be 420 feet between any permanent improvements, so 
if the future of commerce demands, it can be widened in individual places 
to make docks or widened to make the stream 400 feet wide. 

The drainage canal suffers at present from the disadvantage of hav- 
ing no turning basin. There is a small turning basin at Lockport and one 
somewhat larger just outside of the power house. Our present board 
has under consideration the installation of a turning basin at Summit. 
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This qnestion is now in the committee on engineering and it is a legal 
question whether we have the right to put a turning basin in the drain- 
age canal, and it is a question that has never come before me officially, 
so I have never taken a stand on the matter. But if the right is not 
there, and it is necessary, it would be a simple matter to get an amend- 
ment to the law and p^ut the turning basin in, or ^get the federal govern- 
ment to do it, or something of that kind, so a turning basin can be put 
in, and that may be very valuable. II the deep waterway goes through, 
the drainage canal is just as much the natural port of Chicago, west, 
as the mouth of the Chicago river appears to me to be the natural port 
east. A man does not bring his coal and vegetables and his dinner in 
through the front door, and down the back stairs to the kitchen. He 
brings them in the back door and serves it to the table. So commodities 
coming from the lake, it seems to me, naturally distribute as near the 
mouth of the river as possible, and commodities coming from the south 
and west naturally distribute through the south and west 

MR. H. J. PIXMER, 
Civil Engineer, 

Mr. Fixmer presented a system of improvements designed to relieve 
traffic congestion in Chicago. The most important feature of this plan 
was the construction of a ship canal about 14th street, connecting the 
South branch with Lake Michigan, the building of docks along this 
canal and at its mouth, and the substitution of fixed for movable bridges 
from Lake street to Harrison street. He said: 

The canal which I propose be built at 14th street is manifestly a 
direct connection of Lake Michigan with the completed drainage canaL 
It is therefore evident that this canal seeks to utilize the fortunate advan- 
tage of the drainage canal as a waterway channel and will fulfill the 
requirements for an ideal harbor. At the Lake Michigan end of this 
proposed canal a series of slips will be constructed to accommodate 
such railroads as now use the Illinois Central Railroad trackage. These 
slips, constituting a sort of lake front harbor, will be limited as terminals 
for just these railroads. Provision for other railroads will be made 
along these railroads. This lake front harbor will probably not need to 
extend further south than 22d street. This will not interfere to any 
great extent with Mr. D. H. Burnham's lake front parkway plans, since 
his plans can be adopted up to the southern limit of this lake front harbor 
and be connected with the present park system by a wide boulevard 
west to Michigan boulevard. 

MR. W. K. KAVANAUGH, of St Lonia. 
President of the Lakes-to-tfae-Gulf Deep Waterway Asaociation. 

Every large city in this country practically is located on a body of 
water or a waterway. The future development of this country, with 
the co-ordination of water and rail traffic, will almost inevitably occur, 
according to my way of thinking. 

Chicago is at the head of this great project, and, of course, Chicago 
must have the greatest terminal facilities outside of New Orleans that 
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18 located on this line of transportation. As to what is the best plan of 
working out the local problem here, it would be impossible for me to 
give anything like a good idea. I should say, though, that in handling 
the traffic for a great city, that it would be all important to consider your 
business centers and make the deliveries as close to these business cen- 
ters as possible. The farther away you get from it the more expensive 
it becomes for re-handling and transporting. 

The Secretary — Has any one made a study of the trade that would 
be developed by such a waterway? 

Mr. Kavanaugh — As I said before, it would be largely theoretical. 
I don't believe — ^between you and me and the board here — I don't believe 
that the amount of traffic that is going to be developed between points, 
between centers on this waterway is to be so large as the development 
of the traffic which will seek big concentrated centers like Chicago and 
St. Louis, to be re-shipped further. I think there will be a great deal of 
traffic that will find itself this way. It is fair to say it is almost impossi- 
ble for any railroad going through a wilderness to tell in advance what 
the development is going to be along that railroad. I don't believe that 
the water course is going to stand alone. I think that the railroad and 
the water courses are going to work together. I heard Mr. Hill before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, and Mr. Hilf 
was very strong in the belief that this great Western country undeveloped 
was going to be developed very rapidly and make such commerce that 
the railroads would be very glad to handle the passengers and light 
expensive traffic, and ship the heavy commodities by water. 

MR W. P. M'KINNEY, 
Industrial Real Estate. 

I wish to say in the beginning that the thought which I have been 
able to give the (fuestion of an outer harbor for the city of Chicago has 
been based upon an experience both as a shipper and a transfer ware- 
houseman, and running into the costs of transfer of carload lots that 
are consigned by lake and rail to Chicago and thence to be re-consigned 
to industries surrounding the city or delivered in the city, and from my 
practical experience as a receiver of carload lots. The disadvantage of 
being tied to a single trunk line, or a number of trunk lines, at different 
receiving points has forced upon me the belief that it would be unwise 
to adopt any plans for building an immense great breakwater and outer 
harbor with only a single belt line connection to take the tonnage away 
from all boats which can operate free upon the waters of olir govern- 
ment, and I therefore brought myself to believe that it was our duty to 
consider the adoption of some harbor plan that would connect us up with 
belt lines, not on the river, but on the lake — ^namely, an outer harbor; 
whereas, if we should adopt an inner harbor plan it would necessitate 
such frequent operation of draws and congestion of the river and a great 
percentage of that tonnage would be through business, which can just 
as well be interchanged on the lake front as to be taken to our only belt 
line connection, or the old Santa Fe elevator. At the old Santa 
Fe elevator location in the Chicago River and Indiana Harbor 
Railroad has been organized and has connections with every railroad in 
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Chicago through connection with the Chicago Junction from the river 
over the Santa Fe tracks and the Rockwell street line. 

The first relief that I have seen from our river transfer comes from 
that conception of Richard Fitsgerald, because he is the father of that 
plan. That plan provided for a connection with all the boats that go 
into the river and go down the river that far, and has a tariff that is now 
published providing for delivery of car lots to every railroad in Chicago 
at from $3 to $4.50, and for a delivery to almost every industry, especially 
on the Chicago Junction Belt, of $6.50 to $8.50. Since the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which have the 
best river facilities — perhaps I should say the Illinois Central as well— 
but the St Paul and the Northwestern withdrew from the reciprocal 
switching arrangement which provided for apparently a fair rate for 
switching cars to the territory of the other lines, and after they with- 
drew their rates for switching cars from the North Side to the West 
Side was from $0 to $30 a car, chiefly based on the Illinois distance tariflf 
rate, ignoring and refusing to give a switching rate that the lake and 
rail line vessels would absorb. All of the lake line managers have 
indicated a willingness to absorb $6.50, and perhaps up to $9, hence 
through the newest belt line connection which we have, excepting that 
they have not yet their warehouse completed, the river men can absorb 
all that the Chicago river and Indiana railroad would charge. If we pay 
the cost, and there is a profit in operating a switching line from four 
miles down on the river, the vesselmen would be far better pleased to 
absorb even a higher switching rate from an outer harbor that would not 
involve loss of time or the expense of getting into the main channel and 
either the North fork or the South fork. 

Further, the great percentage of the lake and rail line business which 
the boats carry between the Eastern ports and the Western ports, and 
especially Chicago, is through business. In 1007 it was over 50,000 car- 
loads, and the lake and rail line men say that they can easily adapt 
themselves to loading their vessels entirely with through business; hence, 
the vessel that would berth at an outer harbor would have no use of 
entering the river or being delayed for city deliveries, thus reducing the 
use of the main river as a port, especially for through business. 

My conception of what an outer harbor could provide, if located 
somewhere between 16th street on the north and 40th street on the 
south, wottld be that it would be and could be connected up through the 
St Charles Air Line at 16th street, which is owned jointly by four 
great trunk lines — ^namely, the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Illinois Central and the Michigan Central — 
and where also they give rights to other connecting roads to run their 
own engines In upon the tracks of the St. Charles Air Line for greatly 
reduced switching charge or trackage charge as compared with any 
other railroad facilities that I have known of. Through the 16th street 
belt line it is fair to estimate that three-fourths of the Western roads 
could be connected up with an outer harbor through that route, and 
those that could not be connected up could be reached by connection 
with the Chicago Junction over its 40th street line, which has direct 
connection, as you all know, with every railroad in Chicago. 

It looks to me from my experience with the belt line tariffs and their 
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charges that every railroad in Chicago could be reached from the lake 
front between 16th street and 40th street at a charge not exceeding $6, 
and that possibly the majority of them at half that price, because of the 
fact of the importance of the 16th street connection being owned by 
three of the great Western roads, who are right at hand and would not 
be obliged to absorb any belt line charge, providing they were brot^jrht 
into agreeable working arrangement 

My notion of an outer harbor has been to keep it free from manu- 
facture. I only thought of it as being a great transfer harbor. I have 
thought of its location between 16th and 4Dth street as providing a loca* 
tion where 25 years from now would be close to or opposite the center 
of distribution of Chicago. I think you will find that 25 years ago the 
center of distribution was Lake street, and that center has been grad- 

• 

ually moved south until now I claim it is 22d street. Many with whom 
I have talked think that 12ih street is far enough south to designate as 
the center of distribution, and then my reply to them is that they have 
not kept in touch with the great west and southwest section of the 
city. In that section of the city is where the belt lines have superb 
connections with all railroads and where the tax on tonnage is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Secretary — Why is it that large industrial plants locate on the 
Sanitary District canal? Why do they seek to get on the water if they 
have good rail connections? - - 

Mr. McKinney — It is a leveler of rates. The best authority, I be- 
lieve, on that subject is Mr. Chamberlain of the Corn Products Company, 
who selected a location well down the channel, and who declined all 
other locations that didn't have the advantages which they have there. 

The Secretary — Can they use water craft enough to regulate the 
rates? 

Mr. McKinney — His company will spend approximately $400,000 to 
place them in shape to utilize the advantages to be furnished by the 
ship canal and will bring their belt line up to the docks. 

The Secretary — What sort of shipments would they make, down 
the drainage canal or from here to Buffalo? 

Mr. McKinney — ^They would practically load the entire vessel or a 
large part of the tonnage of a vessel that would be called to their dock 
to load. In normal times they would give a boat a large part of the 
cargo, provided it would make a special trip down there to get it 

MR. ALBERT H. SCHERZER, 

Engineer. 



The Chicago river, with its branches and connecting navigable 
waterways, is the basis of Chicago's past and future Mpremacy and 
prosperity. 

The conservation and progressive improvement of their valuable 
waterway benefits every vested interest and industry in Chicago. As 
soon as the few remaining center pier swing bridge obstructions are 
removed from the Chicago river, the largest modem vessels can dis- 
tribute their great cargoes direct to the manufacturing plants, railroad 
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terminals, elevators, warehouses, etc. Prohibitively expensive lighterage, 
cartage, rehandling and delays will then be avoided. 

The land bordering along the lake front of Chicago is far too costly 
and precious to use for factories, warehouses and freight terminals. 

The most advantageous, economical sites for railroad terminals, 
manufacturing industries, etc., must necessarily be along the navigable 
waterways within the interior of the city, where ample, economical, 
adjacent sites are also available for the homes of multitudes of employes. 

The entire invaluable lake front for 25 miles will then be available 
for much higher uses. The entire lake front of Chicago for a distance 
<»of two, three or four miles from the present shore can easily, rapidly 
and economically be reclaimed and developed into the most extensive, 
health-creating and priceless sites for the most magnificent parks, public 
buildings and works of art the world has ever seen. 

During the past several years great progress has been made in the 
removal of obstructive center-pier swing bridges from the Chicago 
river. When the few remaining obstructive swing bridges are removed 
from the Chicago river, the great $55,000,000 sanitary ship canal will be 
accessible to modern lake vessels, immediately increasing the value of 
the dock lands owned by the Sanitary District of Chicago several hun- 
dred per cent. 

HON. THEODORE B. BURTON, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the National House 

of Representatives. 

As a general proposition, to come to the meat of the thing, I think 
the lake traffic will have to be handled out in the open lake. The rivers 
and creeks which have been utilized as harbors are too small for the 
convenient handling of the modern freighter. That tendency is shown 
at Bufifalo, where a very large breakwater has been built; at Cleveland, 
where another breakwater has been built. Duluth is an exceptional 
harbor. It is a great natural harbor, and by improvements can be 
made like a harbor on the ocean, like an inner harbor or bay. 

There is an exceptional situation at Chicago. I have studied it a 
great deal. Two years ago I didn't think that this outer basin inside of 
the breakwater would be utilized in any such way as the projected outer 
harbor at Cleveland and Buffalo, although it would be utilized to a 
considerable extent. I take it the main reasons why traffic has not 
developed out there are two or three. 

First, the enormous congestion of all these streets down here. It 
will be extremely difficult, and almost impossible, to carry large quanti- 
ties of freight to the lake front, or bring it away, because every wagon 
would be compelled to wend its way through traffic that is already so 
large that it is very difficult to handle it in the streets. 

Then there is another reason. One railway practically has what- 
ever private ownership belongs to any private corporation on the lake 
shore. That is the Illinois Central, and that has no special interest in 
the development of the lake traffic. There may be other reasons besides 
that. In any event, it is true that the development out there has been 
altogether a disappointment. 
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There is a question which yott can decide better than I. As I under- 
stand you have an underground tunnel, a railroad. Will it be possible 
by utilizing this underground passage to take a quantity of freight out 
there on the lake front? 

Mr. Randolph — It is entirely possible, but the trouble of using the 
underground system is, it is all too small. It is only 6 feet by 7 feet 

Mr. Burton — Is it contemplated to enlarge that and make it a larger 
underground passage? 

Mr. Randolph — No, sir; the city has guarded that very carefully. 
They have attempted to make it larger, but the ordinance under which 
they are operating does not permit them to. 

Mr. Burton — Is it feared it might be dangerous to undermine the 
buildings? 

Mr. Randolph — No, there are no engineering difficulties, but the fact 
is that this ordinance was gotten through before the city council realized 
what they were doing and they want to hold them down to what they 
got in this surreptitious way. They don't feel they are entitled to any 
very considerate treatment at the hands of the council. 

Mr. Burton — ^There are no engineering or mechanical objections? 

Mr. Randolph — No. 

Mr. Burton — With the great growth of our cities it is not only 
probable, but reasonable, to suppose that there will be transportation 
underground a great deal more than any one can realize now. The pop- 
ulation is increasing so that provision must be made for it As far as 
the surface is concerned, we have gone about as far as we can here. 
Overhead or elevated railroads would be expensive and difficult, and 
probably would be utilized for the most part, if not exclusively, for pas- 
senger traffic, so in the growth of the city I regard it as probable that 
in time there will be underground tunnels developed on a much larger 
scale than at present. Would that make it convenient and easy to 
deliver freight out there on the lake front? You gentlemen know 
more about that than I. 

Mr. Randolph — On a proper scale. If tunnels could be built for our 
standard gauge railroads, it could be done. 

Mr. Burton — Strange as it may seem, I think the hauling of pack- 
age and miscellaneous freight has not shown any considerable increase. 
It is a great question between water and rail transportation. The rail- 
roads have so much wider and more convenient methods and means of 
distribution they are taking more and more the package freight Then 
again, there is a question that arises from artificial conditions, and that 
is how far the railroads are going to take away traffic which naturally 
belongs to water. If any of you have read the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission you will find we dwell on that at some length. 
I have been in conference with persons who have been connected with 
transportation lines on the lakes. The carnring of freight for short 
distances is pretty well restricted to the route from Cleveland to Detroit, 
and Cleveland to Buffalo, and from Buffalo to Detroit, and then some 
here on Lake Michigan from Chicago to the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, and there is a considerable amount of traffic at Kenosha, 
Milwaukee and Racine, but when you compare the quantity of freight 
carried by boats (that is, package freight) now, with ten years ago, and 
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take into account the enormously greater amount of freight that is car- 
ried, the lake is not keeping pace with rail. 

I speak of the tendency with this qualification. It is highly prob- 
able that in the future there will be a readjustment of the relations 
between railroads and waterways. Just at present, unless the conditions 
are exceptional, water transportation lines are not meeting with great 
success unless they are affiliated with railroads. You take that freight 
brought here to Marshall Field. I venture the conjecture that the great 
majority of that is brought upon boats owned by the Erie and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads. 

Here is another case, that Is more out on the open water, the freigjit 
that is carried from New York to the points along the sound — Boston, 
etc. That is carried in boats that are owned by or affiliated with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The railroads get nat- 
urally all the freight, but the question will ultimately have to be settled 
as a great economic problem to be determined by the relative cheapness 
of the two methods of carrying; that is, if you can carry freight by water 
more cheaply, it will be carried that way; if by rail, it will be carried 
that way; if part rail and part water, it will be carried that way, and the 
present artificial conditions, as I have termed them, will, if there is wise 
legislation and wise decision of the subject, be brought to an end. As it 
is now, if a waterway shows any great progress in the carrying of 
freight, the railroads put down the freight rate beside it. 

Some of you may have heard of the President going down the Mis- 
sissippi river to Memphis. There was quite a little celebration in Mem- 
phis, and I believe the President put the finishing touches on the fasten- 
ing of a bale of cotton that was going to be taken down the river. They 
were going to organize a transportation line meant to carry cotton from 
Memphis to New Orleans. I don't know whether that bale was parried 
down or not. I don't believe there were any others. What are the 
reasons? The railroads heard of it, and they made a cut under in the 
rates. There are also a lot of collateral questions which it is impossible 
to go over except in a superficial way. Two things affect the methods 
of carrying cotton out of Memphis: one is that for years they have 
supplied the mills of New England and the East, and the most of their 
cotton has gone in that direction and not been exported. Another is 
that all their banking arrangements were based on that, so it was im- 
possible to change and ship down to New Orleans. Still another is 
that the railroads insure the freight if it is burned, or destroyed or in- 
jured. It is difficult to fix the insurance rate on a boat. Insurance com- 
panies say the risk is uncertain; that the price that they charge may be 
altogether too much. They say they have no basis on which to make 
up the insurance. 

Another thing, the boat transportation lines would not have a supply 
all the year round, or to carry both ways. All of those things work 
against them. 

In the autumn of 1906 the warehouses and sidewalks of Memphis 
were filled with bales of cotton, and they were complaining that the 
railroads could not handle them, but not a bale of that cotton went 
down by water. That same tendency is at work with merchandise. 
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Waterways still have the ascendency where certain circumstances 
exist The best illustration is here on the Great Lakes where enormous 
quantities of iron ore is brought from the upper lakes to the lower lakes 
and down to South Chicago and eventually it will ^^o to Gary. There 
it is possible to build boats that conveniently handle iron ore into which 
the ore can be loaded in a very short time and from which the ore can 
be unloaded rapidly and the business is so enormous that it justifies the 
construction of expensive machinery for loading and unloading and the 
building of boats adapted to that purpose. That is the best illustra- 
tion of water transportation we have. There is another in the carry- 
ing of coal that goes the other way. The rates are lower because the 
freights are much less than the down freights. Then there is corn, 
such a quantity of that is carried that it can be carried at a reasonable 
price. 

If I would tell what I have heard from some transportation linea 
not connected with railroads it would illustrate the tendency to divert 
the traffic toward the railroads and take it away from the boats. So 
eminent a student of transportation as Herbert Knox Smith has said 
he thought the time was coming when, unless there was some co-opera- 
tion between waterways and railroads, that it would be but a very short 
time until there would be no boats carrying any considerable quantity 
of package freight unless they, were owned by railroads. 

I will tell you another case that is most remarkable in the United 
States. That is on the Monongahela river where there are mines up 
the river and furnaces and mills down below. They can carry the coal 
to the boats from the mines, load it on barges and take it below where 
the furnaces are. It is probably the cheapest transportation — I was 
going to say in the world. That is a case, however, where the raw 
material and the fuel which the mill consumes are on the same river 
and near together. 

There is another case in which coal is shipped down from Pittsburg 
and on the Ohio river clear down to New Orleans where they can as- 
semble great fleets of barges, 50,000 tons or more. 

What I hope to see is the time when the waterways and railroads 
will co-operate and freight will be carried, just as I suggested a few 
minutes a,go, in the way it can be carried most cheaply, but the present 
tendency is all the other way, for the railroads discriminate by arbi- 
trary regulations and by superior terminals, to carry all the freight, 
save, bear in mind, these exceptional cases. It would be a very clever 
man who could tell whether the handling of freight in Chicago is going 
to increase or diminish in future. Every indication now is that here 
it will diminish. 

What the future of water transportation is going to be I don't think 
any one can tell, even with a partial degree of certainty. It is true that 
I have met a great many men who feel quite sure about it, but their 
assuredness is about in proportion to the degree of attention they have 
given it. The only thing that would create a revolution would be the 
harmonizing of the interests of the railroads and the companies that 
transport freight by water. Of course there is a certain amount of 
water borne freight that will take care of itself. It is very obvious 
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what some of the disadvantages of water transportation are. One I 
have mentioned. A man has a factory on a railroad. He can ship to 
almost every hamlet in the United States and Canada. If he has a fac- 
tory located on the river it is confined to the river. There b another 
thing. Take the Ohio river, there is an oscillation in the height That 
makes it impossible to build warehouses and equipment for loading and 
unloading beside the river. That is, your river will be here one day 
and there the next. Those are permanent disadvantages unless of course 
ycfu have some great system of conservation by which floods are im- 
pounded in head waters. Another arbitrary disadvantage is the practice 
of the railroad to run out water transportation lines by lowering its 
rates when in competition and making up by higher charges some- 
where else. I am inclined to think that that provision in the Interstate 
Law authorizing them to charge lower rates where there is water com- 
petition has been carried farther than the framers of the law intended it. 

Col. Bixby — Chicago is looking forward with a great deal of in- 
terest to the day when they hope to have Lake Michigan connected with 
the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Burton — Of course, if that went through there would be an in- 
creased amount of loading and unloading and transferring here. 

Mr. Conover — ^Would a harbor on the lake be adequate for the 
proper development of any such commerce? 

Mr. Burton — I should think it would be, if there should be any great 
development. Of course I want to have an open mind about that 14 
foot waterway. It is a magnificent conception and I think perhaps some- 
time it will be built 

Mr. Sikes — Perhaps you might tell about the Cleveland situation. 

Mr. Burton — ^There is a great outer basin. We handle still the most 
of our trade in a narrow crooked river, but more and more the heavy 
boats and the heavy freight is going into the outer portion. I think it 
is perfectly safe to say that the traffic out in the outer harbor as we 
call it is bound to increase and in time entirely over-shadow that in 
the inner harbor, but here you have rather a different condition. One 
is that these towns that are near at hand are all accessible to the same 
railroads. Another thing is the greatly increased difficulty of handling 
traffic on the river. These bridges I have gone over two or three times 
a day and it is just crowded with automobiles, trucks and teams. If 
there were not some time when the bridges were closed it would be a 
very serious matter for the traffic. All these conditions make Chicago 
very exceptional in the handling of traffic. 

If there would be a time when any considerable share of that lake 
front would be taken up with docks and wharves, — a very obvious use 
would be for factories, — factories to which you can bring raw material 
right from boats coming in on the open lake, but the whole lake front 
is occupied by residence property. Is not the larger share of that taken 
up by residences where the property is so valuable and the improve- 
ment so considerable that it would not be turned over to industrial pur- 
poses? 

Mr. Bixby — ^It used to be all residences, but now the business has 
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driven them out and there is a general tendency of the business ulti- 
mately to go down toward the south end of the town. 

Mr. Burton — But that land lying along the lake is of such value it 
would not be utilized for factories in any place within several miles of 
the Chicago river. 

CoL Bixby — I think there is such a difference of opinion on that 
subject I don't like to say. I think that the business will drive the resi- 
dences out. 

Mr. Burton — You will find a very excellent discussion of the effect 
of the Erie canal on rates and on traffic in the report of the Industrial 
Commission, one of the best discussions on the comparative fields of 
water and rail transportation. It is going to be republished by the 
department of commerce and labor. 

The railroads are highly equipped beside that canal. They will get 
the freight. There is a peculiar condition in regard to railroad property 
the effect of which people don't realize. A railroad costs a certain sum 
for a right of way, for tracks, for sections, for stations which is sub- 
stantially uniform whether it carries 1,000 tons of freight or 10,000. Sup- 
pose a railroad is doing business, carrying a certain quantity of freight, 
60,000,000 or something like that. Then they have tracks, they have 
locomotives and they have their cars. They have their office force, sec- 
tion men, and all that sort of thing. All at once a watery^ay is developed 
there. That waterway goes into the carrying of the same particular 
kind of freight. What does your company do? They are going to cut 
under and carry that fre^ht, because the additional cost of carrying 
that will be very little to the railroad, but the loss by reason of its tak- 
ing away would be very considerable. There may be another place 
where the railroad may be carrying only a certain quality of freight. 
Suddenly someone comes along and says, "I want you to carry coarser 
freight,"— coal or ore. "Will you do it?" The railroad manager enters 
into competition. He offers a figure, which, if you are to make your 
computation on the basis of the cost of carrying that coal or ore you 
would think he was carrying it at a loss, but when it is carried as a part 
of the general system perhaps to fill in when traffic is slack, or in any 
event to add merely an additional burden on an expense which is fixed, 
whether the traffic is small or large, it may be profitable for him to 
carry it I think that is the great point of railroad transportation and 
the relation between railroads and competing waterways that is not un- 
derstood. The tendency of the railroads is to get more and more of 
this coarse trade. 

When I have said all this, I don't mean there is not a very great 
field for water transportation if properly handled and if there is a ra- 
tional adjustment between railways and water ways. The ideal develop- 
ment would be a time in which they both worked together. 

Mr. Conover — Is that possible, in your judgment? 

Mr. Burton — I think it is. I don't believe you could carry it to 
every detail or item, but I think you could carry it to such an extent 
as to make a division between the two that would be for the benefit of 
both. Of course the tendency is to cut under and get freight 

I came across this instance in Russia. The minister of public works 
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was complaining of the railroads which were owned by the state. His 
department was paying for improving the waterways and of building and 
maintaining rivers. He complained that when they had improved a 
waterway, the minister in charge of the railways would put down the 
rate and compete with them. That is the way they do things in Russia. 
It shows the extent to which one cuts in on the other, even in this case 
where the same owner owned and maintained them both. 

Mr. Chairman — If we had no waterways we would have higher 
freight rates? 

Mr. Burton — Decidedly. 

MR. LEONARD BRONSON, 
Associate Editor, The American Lumberman. 

The outer harbor project seems to us, and I think to most of the 
business interests of Chicago, to be almost utterly without foundation 
and common sense. The purposes of a harbor in Chicago are different 
than they are in a good many other ports. We are pointed to Amster- 
dam, Antwerp and so forth, where they have spent immense sums of 
money in creating harbors, or enlarging them, but they are for the pur- 
pose, primarily, of trans-shipment, the receipt of vessels, loading of ves- 
sels and trans-shipment from rail to vessel or vessel to rail. Chicago 
is more of a commercial and industrial city than the other cities, and 
probably always will be, until the deep waterway to the Gulf is a fact. 
The purpose of the Chicago river, the real utility of it lies in the abil- 
ity by means of it, of the vessels plying the Great Lakes, and later per- 
haps the deep waterway to reach our manufacturing establishments, 
our warehouses, our storage yards or all sorts. It is certainly more 
useful in that way than in the mere shipment and receipt of gpods from 
the Great Lakes, though the two are parts of the same problem. 

Business is handled more economically by water, where water is 
available, than it is any other way, particularly in heavy commodities, 
such as coal, grain, iron and all the raw materials manufactured. There- 
fore the harbor of Chicago should present sites and dockage directly 
in connection with those manufacturing establishments and commercial 
storage yards. That involves an immense area. I assume that if you 
were to establish the outer harbor and close the river practically ex- 
cept to lighters, that you would have say 25 miles of wharves with an 
average depth of 300 feet. The city has now, it is said, 60 miles of dock 
frontage, not all of it occupied. I presume it is fair to say that 25 
miles, 300 feet deep, would be required. Perhaps Mr. Ewen could make 
a rough guess. When we consider the enormous sum that it must take 
and also consider it means the removal of industries, storage establish- 
ments to that lake front, it would appear to a layman, to one not an 
engineer, it would be much cheaper to develop the Chicago river to the 
relationship to trade we had 25 or 30 years ago and the conditions pre- 
vailing then. 

Furthermore, from a sentimental as well as from a practical stand- 
point, do we want our lake front covered with docks from Lincoln to 
Jackson park? Do we want the only really attractive feature of the 
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city destroyed, making it less desirable for residences as well as for 
business, and less profitable perhaps in every way? 

If Captain Hamilton were here, who is an old captain familiar 
with the river and familiar with other harbors around the lakes, 
he would tell you that it is not difficult to handle vessels through 
a 200 foot channel, and that if you can get a 200 foot unobstructed 
flow then there will be little trouble with bridges and obstruc- 
tions of that sort. That means that we should either have un- 
obstructed draws of 200 feet so that the river can flow with even vol- 
ume, or if the draws are narrowed, by-passes should be constructed so 
that the current can be maintained of that width. If that be done, if 
the by-passes are to be used they must be of a different type from 
those already put in. There is a by-pass at Adams street, down by 
Jackson and Van Bur en street, I think. The water in there is stag- 
nant and appears to move not at all. If you get where you can see 
under the dock into the water that is supposed to be moving you will 
find it is as black as your black derby. 

The trouble that vessels find lies not in the speed of the current 
in the river, so practical pilots say to us, but in the variableness of the 
current and the delays. Probably there is hardly a day in the season 
of navigation that vessels do not meet with accidents. They may be 
minor. No damage may be done to the vessel or bridges. Oftentimes 
damage is done. A rail is taken away or some of the rigging taken 
away. There is almost every day some accident on the river which 
means at the least delay and annoyance. One of the results of that 
situation is that it costs 10 cents a ton more to bring coal to Chicago 
than it does to other ports on the lakes. Instead of being the greatest 
coal port on the upper lakes we have sunk several points. 

Establish a 200 foot channel of unobstructed flow, whether your 
bridge openings are fully 200 feet or not, and the purpose of naviga- 
tion is served. Vessels can navigate it, but you can straighten the river 
out and better it. You cannot put a 200 foot boat in this river with 
the present curves. Those must be straightened out. At the junction 
of the branches at Franklin street, over the Northwestern depot there 
is a projection there that runs out I should think 300 feet. That is 
pretty nearly useless. On one part of it there is a five story building. 
There is a little coal scattered around there, and junk from the North- 
western's operation and a few side tracks and empty cars and it seems 
to serve but very little useful purposes. Cut that off and you would 
have a turning basin there any vessel on the Great Lakes could turn in. 

We must have the river straightened. We must have the full width 
secured, and where people wish to use the dockage permanently they 
should at their own expense donate a sufficient width so that the ordi- 
nary vessels will lie outside of the current. The slips we have serve 
that purpose, and vessels lying there do not obstruct the current. Then 
we must have the river straightened by all means. All the utilities 
that are constructed, every permanent work that is done, every dollar 
expended as a permanency should be so expended that it will not be 
wasted. None of us suppose that the river is going to be made as it 
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should be vrithin the next five years, although great headway should 
be made. Nothing should be allowed to obstruct it 

Furthermore, we believe in the utilixation of the river and in the 
promotion of Chicago's business industry and prosperity, and that some 
public means should be set on foot by which dock facilities shall be 
reserved for industries that need the river and navigation. 

Some people are fond of saying that the Calumet will take care of 
the business of Chicago, but do we want to drive the business away from 
Chicago? Do we want any more of the growth of the business to go 
there, or might we not want to attract some of the new establishments 
to Chicago proper, as well as to provide for commercial institutions 
here. To do that, to hold our own and provide for any growth, we 
must have these improvements. 

Furthermore, the river, properly improved, and the drainage canal, 
give access to large areas suitable for ~ great manufacturing establish- 
ments. Enterprises like the great harvester works as well as works 
which require hundreds of acres can find them within the limits of Chi- 
cago and are directly tributary to the river if we will give access to 
them and if they are not spoiled, cut up and fail of development Per- 
haps the Chicago Association of Commerce, perhaps the city through 
some commission, or citizens who are interested in this matter in some 
way could arrange that sites would be available for industries seeking 
new locations and for the natural growth of the industries and com- 
mercial enterprises now here. It is somewhat strange to learn that 
there are great institutions here in Chicago that, despairing of getting 
what they should have, are content to accept anything they can get 

The lumber business of Chicago, as far as the Great Lakes is con- 
cerned, has undoubtedly reached its maximum. While perhaps there 
may be an increase in receipts of lumber by lake by importation of Can- 
adian lumber, it is uncertain whether that increase will more than oflFset 
the natural decrease from our own source of supply. Michigan, Su- 
perior and Huron, to a small extent have been our sources of supply, 
as far as lumber shipped by lake is concerned. Those reserved are be- 
ing cut away quite rapidly. There has been a decrease in receipts of 
that sort, but Canadian lumber is coming here in increasing quantities 
every year and is certain to maintain a large volume of lake business. 
I don't recall the figures now, I think it is about 400 million feet of 
lumber received by lake last year. It is a very respectable tonnage, 
however, and that will be maintained at a large figure for a good many 
years, always, perhaps. 

When the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway is opened, if it should be, we 
will receive lumber from the south by barge which would be distributed 
by the Chicago yards. The Chicago lumber business is being main- 
tained. Its receipts last year were larger than ever before. Of course 
the volume of business has been increased by rail receipts, but the han- 
dling of lumber by water should not be discouraged. It is that which 
makes wholesale business. Chicago as a wholesale market will pretty 
nearly be destroyed when you shut off the receipts of lumber by water. 
If we are going to do that business we must do it with the modem type 
of vessel which now cannot get into the river. As fast as our vessels 
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wear out, sink or burn so much is cut off from the lumber business of 
Chicago. What applies to lumber applies more strongly to coal and 
other heavy commodities. Lumber is not a decreasing business. It is 
maintained and will be maintained for many years, for decades, by 
the importation from Canada, but even that will at some time wane. 

Mr. Conover — If we had reciprocity with Canada would that largely 
increase, in your judgment? 

Mr. Bronson — Some, but not much. I don't see that that will in- 
crease very rapidly as forests are cut away. I don't think that reci- 
procity or tariff has much to do with that. 

MR. HERMAN H. HETTLER, 
President Herman H. HetUer Lumber Co. 

Being invited to express his opinion on the subject under discus- 
sion Mr. Hettler said: 

I think I can merely express an opinion that I believe that there 
is a reasonable prospect of receipts by water being somewhat increased 
in the future. You are all familiar with the fact there is a $2 duty 
on lumber from Canada. The Canadian forests are the nearest forests 
to Chicago, and any one wanting to get at it becomes wise to the fact 
that no lumber can be manufactured even in Canada and be distributed 
to the great consuming markets of Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, etc., 
and have that rate of $2 a ton. Now the duty of $2 a thousand is all 
a matter of opinion. Mr. Bronson may figure it makes but very little 
difference, but I think that is one thing that in the future may have 
some effect, because in addition to pine they have vast areas of hemlock. 
Hard wood timber at present is not available. There is no means prac- 
tically of getting it out, but the attention of the entire country has been 
called to the fact, and with the endeavor to preserve the resources of 
the Continent it is to be assumed in the course of time some scheme 
will be found to make it available. 

The public, or people using lumber, have adhered very closely in 
ordinary construction work for buildings, and so forth, to the white 
pine for roofing and siding, believing that every other kind of wood was 
inferior, and so they insisted and demanded, all the large users of lum- 
ber have been using that kind of stuff. When that kind of lumber be- 
comes scarce around the lakes the manufacturers along there went to 
the interior where there were large areas of timber at Wausau, Minn- 
eapolis, and so forth. It is a well known fact that the supply of white 
pine and Norway has been decreasing at points tributary to water and 
rail, so that in recent years the buyers of lumber, and the users, have 
taken up and are using a great deal of other stock which they formerly 
would not use. For example, I presume in our yard here up to within 
ten years ago 80 per cent was white pine and Norway, the other 20 
per cent would be yellow pine and hemlock. I presume for building 
construction work in houses, etc., two-thirds of the lumber used is 
hemlock and yellow pine. Yellow pine is wood that comes from the 
South, and hemlock comes from the interior, but can also be shipped 
to Chicago by lake. Hemlock is the only wood that can be used in 
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competition when it comet to price, with jrellow pine. Yon will have 
points, in my opinion for a good many years to come which will pro- 
duce hemlock and all kinds of hard woods which will reach Chicago 
by water. 

MR. B. S. HOOPER, 
Secretary Lnnbermen's Asaoclation of Chicago. 

I have estimated by taking the tonnage receipts of the Soathern 
roads that 60 per cent of the lumber received here was hard wood and 
yellow pine-commerce from the South, even in view of the fact of the 
enormous rates they are charging now of $12 a thousand. When yon 
have your waterways completed to the Gulf, as is contemplated by 
Congress and now agitated all over the countrjg there are millions and 
millions of feet of lumber that will come here by water on account of 
the cheapness of its rates, that is impossible to come today, and they 
are burning it up. When you bring that lumber here to be manufactured 
it is going to decrease the cost to the consumer and going to make 
your city one of the greatest in the country as a manufacturing point in 
lumber. Those things also should be considered. As Mr. Hettler says, 
this trade is going to depend largely upon Canadian lumber, because 
our lumber is being very rapidly cut down. I am informed that th# 
lumber they would have paid no attention to a few years ago they are 
cutting out of the forests, and a good deal of it being disposed of at 
a better profit than they used to get 

Mr. Delano— I want to ask Captain Hamilton a question. He said 
a moment ago that the vessels disliked to come mto the Chicago river 
by reason of the accidents. Do you believe if the channel was widened 
to, 200 feet that these difficulties would be overcome and the vessels 
would be glad to come in here? 

Captain Hamilton — ^Yes, sir. The Niagara river today can be navi- 
gated very freely because there is no obstruction in the river and you 
have a current that runs two or three miles faster than the Chicago 
river. At Tonawanda the current runs three or four miles, yet we 
have no trouble with it. 

Mr. Delano— There are no bridges? 

Captain Hamilton — Only a few. If the abutments did not project 
into the river here you would not know you had the bridges because 
there would be no perceptible change in the current You are coming 
along, for instance between Randolph or anywhere else west of there. 
You strike a bridge where the abutment extends into the river and yoa 
naturally strike a little stronger current there. We are not bothered 
going out at all, but coming with it when she strikes a little more cur- 
rent you will see the boat go to one side of the river or the other. You 
have no control over the rudder in handling the ship at alL Since they 
opened the drainage canal we paid more dock damage than we did all 
the years before that 

Mr. Sikes — You watched Mr. Counselman's experience in sending 
boats through the St Lawrence river? 

Captain Hamilton — Counselman's ideas were all right, but they were 
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handicapped by the insttrance problem. By the competitors more than 
anything else. 

Mr. Sikes — ^What was the insurance risk? 

Captain Hamilton — ^The Gulf of St. Lawrence is a little harder risk 
than are the ocean or rivers, but just as soon as Mr. Counselman started 
his line of boats, he came in opposition to the fellows in New York that 
were in touch with the carriers, and rates went up 150 per cent. They 
could not carry stuff at that rate at all. 

Mr. Conover — It took three or four times as long? 

Captain Hamilton — Possibly, but they would be able to carry freight 
so much cheaper it was an object to the shipper. It is a good deal 
like that barge proposition I heard spoken of some time ago, in the 
Erie canal. H we had a canal down there where a ship that could navi- 
gate the lakes could go through it would cheapen freight, at the same 
time it would not help Buffalo as they would not break bulk there. It 
would be the same problem if you undertook to use the barge proposi- 
tion. 

MR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, 
General Western Agent Erie and Western Transportation Company 

(Anchor Line). 

I presume the Commission in asking me to appear before them to 
speak on the Chicago harbor situation with which I am most familiar, 
had reference to the package freight traffic handled to, from and through 
Chicago. I have no doubt the other traffic interests, such as coal, lum- 
ber and grain, have already appeared before you. 

I will confine my talk to the package freight traffic, excluding the 
so-called Lake Michigan lines, which is a traffic that should come under 
a separate class from the traffic originating at lower lake ports. I will 
give you the facilities we have at present for handling it, and its rela- 
tive volume as compared with competing ports, and advance several 
ideas for the improvement of harbor facilities which ought to reduce 
the terminal and operating charges of the lower lake carriers, enabling 
them to make rates that should increase the traffic of this port and to 
hold the traffic it is fast losing to other lake ports. 

In dealing with the question it necessarily must be handled under 
two heads: 

First, the so-called local traffic delivered to Chicago firms and taken 
from Chicago firms for shipment east. This traffic embraces tonnage 
consumed in Chicago and tonnage delivered to mercantile houses for 
distribution by their selling departments at other points. The traffic 
is handled by eight lake lines, owned or controlled by the Eastern Trunk 
lines, consisting of fifty-four steamers, with a carrying capacity of 185,- 
000 tons. With proper harbor facilities this fleet could carry annually 
into Chicago four million tons and out of Chicago four million tons. 
However, under present conditions this fleet handles a little less than 
two and a half million tons of package freight and grain in and out of 
the harbor each season. 

The lines have terminals for delivering and receiving Chicago city 
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freight located on the Main branch of the Chicago river, with the excep- 
tion of the Rutland Transit Co., located on the North branch, and the 
Union Steamboat Line, located on the South branch. These terminals, 
with the exception of the Anchor Line and Rutland Transit Company, 
are leased. The terminals are located in the so-called congested dis- 
trict, where land values are high and constantly increasing in value; 
consequently the carrying charges of the property in the invested values 
and increased values are constantly increasing the expenses of opera- 
tion. The narrow river, with its obstructions, makes the expense of 
getting to and from these docks excessive and out of proportion to ex- 
penses incurred at other ports for similar service. Then, the lake lines 
undertake to and do deliver traffic at Chicago rates to industries lo- 
cated on the Main river. North and South branches. These deliveries 
are made in several ways, based entirely upon the most economical 
method from an operating standpoint. As an illustration— if we find 
the quantity of freight for delivery at one of these docks can be teamed 
or lightered at less cost than the tug bills, or if the delay to the steamer 
would be too great to send her to one of these private docks, we take 
the freight of! at our city dock and make the delivery by lighter or by 
team, in some cases switching. The cost for performing this service 
is about fifty cents per ton, exclusive of handling charges (and insurance 
in case of property lightered). 

To give you some idea of the vessels employed in this service. The 
steamer Clarion, built in 1881, with a capacity of 2,000 tons, keel 238 
feet, beam 36 feet, drawing 15^ to 16 feet of water, loaded, was con- 
sidered a mammoth boat on the lakes at that time, and was capable 
of getting around the river and making the required deliveries at small 
expense. This steamer is still employed in this trade, and there has 
been no material change in the river during that time, with the excep- 
tion of the removal of a few of the center pier bridges and the deepen- 
ing of the channel, which was accomplished last year. 

In 1902 the Anchor Line, after considering the question of build- 
ing steamers for the Chicago trade based upon the maximum size that 
could be moved about in the Chicago river, decided to build three boats 
based upon their investigation — ^350 feet keel, 46 feet beam, carrying 
maximum load on about 19>4 feet of water. These boats will carry 
about 4,500 tons of package freight. Since the removal of the tunnels 
these boats are capable of handling their maximum tonnage to points 
on the Chicago river, its North and South branches, but (and I wish 
to emphasize this) only at a tremendous expense in the use of tugs, as 
the boats have to be towed in or out stern first, and loss of steamboat 
time. The tug bills for a boat of the Muncy type will average about 
$250 per trip in the Chicago river. One trip this season, where we 
made most of the railroad docks and no private docks other than our 
city dock, the expense for towing was $320, and the lost time we figured 
about two days. The working time of these boats is from 7 o'clock in 
the morning to 10 o'clock at night. We are unable to move them on 
account of bridge hours between C:30 and 8:30 in the morning and 5 
and 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The boats built in the last few years by package freight carriers 
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have all been on the basis of 6,000 tons as a minimum carrying capacity, 
with the exception of the Rutland Transit Company, the size of whose 
boats is confined to the limitations of the Welland canal, and it is logical 
to conclude that the lines never will be built smaller — in fact, a smaller 
boat would be a poor investment under competing conditions. It is 
also safe to assume that no 10,000 ton, 600 feet by 60 feet boats will be 
built by the lake lines unless harbor conditions and terminal facilities are 
developed to take care of such boats; and consequently the shipping 
public cannot have the advantage of the lowest possible rates on water- 
borne freight that iron ore and grain are enjoying. 

The second head under which this stibject. should be handled is the 
package freight traffic coming to Chicago for trans-shipment to points 
east and west, in connection with the western roads. All I have said 
regarding the operation of steamers in the foregoing applies to this 
particular traffic. 

The interchange of traffic between the lake lines and western rail- 
roads at Chicago for many years has been performed at greater ex*- 
pense to those interests than at any other port on the Great Lakes and 
the traffic has suffered greater delays in moving through Chicago than 
through the ports of Milwaukee, Duluth, Manitowoc Gladstone and 
Cleveland. These disabilities are continually interfering with the rout- 
ing of the lake traffic through the Chicago gateway. 

Those competent to judge, affirm that it takes six days longer to 
get lake and rail traffic through the Chicago gateway than through any 
other port, and it is not uncommon for shippers to demur when asked 
to route traffic lake and rail through Chicago when they have an outlet 
through other ports. 

In a report recently prepared by the American Railway Association 
Committee on car efficiency, it was claimed the average delay on a car 
of lake and rail east-bound package freight through Chicago was 6.1 
days ^nd on west-bound 3.2 days. In our opinion these figures are not 
exaggerated. It cannot be claimed with fairness that the lake lines are 
responsible for this condition of things at Chicago as compared with 
other lake ports. 

We realize the western roads are handling the lake and rail traffic 
in congested districts, in many instances where they handle their city 
and in some instances passenger traffic and to purchase additional land 
for proper warehouses and docks would be rather expensive, but we 
are of the opinion it would be feasible at Chicago to handle the traffic 
through a joint warehouse on the Chicago Junction Railroad which has 
favorable connection for short hauls between the wester^i roads and 
such a warehouse. An outer harbor, of course, would be preferable. 

We realize the traffic and operating officials of the western roads 
have not had their attention called to the disparity between their lake 
and rail facilities at Chicago and those of the railroads having termini 
at the other lake ports, for that reason we have prepared and attach 
a list of warehouses furnished by the western railroads for interchange 
traffic with the lake lines at the ports of Chicago, Duhith, Gladstone 
and Manitowoc, also a statement showing the methods of interchange 
of traffic with the roads at Chicago which is entirely a car to boat pro- 
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position east-bound, the railroads using their cars for storage instead 
of furnishing proper warehouse facilities, compelling the lake lines to 
take traffic out of cars, whereas at all other lake ports the western roads 
unload the east-bound freight from cars into ample warehouses at the 
expense of the railroads. 

These statements show nine western roads handling lake and rail 
traffic at Chicago having 144,500 square feet of floor space, an average 
to each of the roads of 17,055 square feet. Duluth, three railroads, has 
928,500 square feet floor space, an average of each road of 309,500 square 
feet floor space. Manitowoc, one railroad, has 194,088 square feet floor 
space. Milwaukee, three railroads, one of which has no warehouse 
facilities, has 367,484 square feet floor space, an average to each road 
of 128,494 square feet floor space. In other words each one of the rail- 
roads at the other ports have more warehouse facilities than the nine 
railroads at Chicago, or putting it in another way, of the total ware- 
house floor space used* for lake and trail traffic at Chicago, Duluth, 
Gladstone, Manitowoc and Milwaukee, Chicago has only 8.6 per cent, 
handling 37 per cent of the traffic; Duluth 56 per cent, handling 35 per 
cent of the traffic; Milwaukee 22 per cent, handling 18 per cent of 
the traffic; even Gladstone with its one road has 11 per cent, handling 
only 6.5 of the traffic. 

Some of the disabilities of steamers doing business at Chicago as 
compared with other ports are as follows: 

Loa*ding and unloading freight Chicago, 39 cents a ton; Duluth and 
Milwaukee, 23 cents a ton; towing bills at Chicago, 50 per cent greater. 
At Chicago, under the most favorable circumstances, a steamer can 
handle 1,200 tons per day; at Duluth 4,000 tons per day; Gladstone and 
Manitowoc, 3,800 tons per day. A 4,000 ton steamer can take her load 
in one day at Duluth; it requires three days at Chicago. 
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CHANOB TRAFFIC WITH LAKB LINB8. 



BallroAd 


Bvlldlnt 
Number 


Lemtb 


Width 


SonareVeeC 
Floor Space 


C. M. ft St. P. . 

M 

•• ^ 

M 
M 
•• 
M 
M 
•« 
•« 
•• 
t« 
*• 
•« 
l« 


10 
10 
10 2nd floor 

4 

8 
• • 

6 
■ • 
14 



8 

8 
12 
18 
22 


881 
297 
287 
400 
884 

01 
408 

68 
283 
810 
840 
880 
408 
208 
146 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
81 
66 
f 

n 

80 
80 
178 
88 
72 
48 


21,060 
18,420 

u.4ao 

14.000 
2S,OtO 

4,041 
96.780 

8,800 
10.481 
97.400 
17.000 
48.700 
48.860 
14.844 

7.008 


Total C. M. ft St. P 








200.084 


C. ft N. W 


C. N. W. 


612 


112 to 
180 






76.000 


Wlieonsin Gentnl 


No Warehouse 








Total All Railroads 








887.484 



MANITOWOC WARBHOUSB OP WESTERN RAILROADS USED FOR INTER- 
CHANGE TRAFFIC WITH LAKB LINES. 



Railroad 


Buildinff 
Nomber 


Length 


Width 


Saaare Feet 
Floor Space 


Wisconsin Central 


1 


048 


40 


87.800 
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DULUTH WAREHOUSES OP WESTERN ROADS USED FOR INTERCHANGE 

TRAFFIC WITH LAKE LINES. 



RailroRd 


Bonding 


Length 


Width 


Sqoare Feet 
Floor Space 


N. P 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

1 
2nd floor 

1 (Dol.) 

1 


600 

1000 

325 

700 

1020 

1130 

1550 
1560 

900 
1500 


60 
80 
120 
60 
90 
90 

120 
120 

80 
80 


30.000 




80.000 




39.000 




42.000 




91.800 




111.700 






Great Northern 


394.500 
186,000 


t( <« 


186.000 






C.St. P. M. &0 

Itasca) 


872.000 
72.000 
90.000 




162.000 



GLADSTONE WAREHOUSES OF M. ST. P. A S. S. M. R. R. FOR 
INTERCHANGE TRAFFIC WITH LAKE LINES.' 



Bonding 


Length 


Width 


Sqoare Feet 
Floor SiMice 


Shed "A" - 

Shed "B" .... 

Dock roofed but not encloaed on Bides— 


206 
1005 
1213 


80 
80 
80 


16.640 
80.400 
07.040 




194.060 



NOTB. 
Shed "B" is provided with Carriers on which package freight Is handled 
from cars to steamers which gives qoick dispatch and lands freight at Steamer's 
gang-ways. 
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Western Railroad Docks, Warehouses, Facilities and Methods 
of Handling Traffic Interchange With Lake Lines 

Atchison, Topcka & Santa Pe Railway: 

No warehouse. Dock on private slip South branch Chicago river 
six miles from mouth, SJ^ miles beyond other Western road docks. 
Traffic is handled over an open platform 280 feet long, 8 feet wide, 35 
feet from edge of dock. There are three runway platforms to dock 
edge, two only are used by boats; depth of water at dock of about 14 5^ 
feet; cars are spotted at a time; switching is performed by the Chicago 
River & Indiana Railway, six-hour notice required to secure cars; switch- 
ing service people can handle three cars an hour; west-bo\ind when 
delivered to this road must be loaded direct to cars, although most all 
of the west-bound business for this road is teamed from the lake lines 
city docks by Santa Fe's Teaming Company at their expense; cannot 
work after dark; no li^ht; no telephone communication, no office; boat 
is out of communication except by messenger while at docks. 

Wabash Railroad: 

Now has covered platform; no office; no telephone; no light; 280 
feet frontage, 24x14 wide; 14 cars can be spotted. 

Chicago, Burlington ft Quincy Railroad: 

Metal sheather warehouse, 700 feet long, 45 feet wide, containing 
31,500 square feet; dock private slip. South branch of river, not accessi- 
ble to boats over 320 feet long; bridge of the St. Charles Air Line Rail- 
way and width of the river at this point preventing longer boats getting 
in slip; only half of the line boats can ^t to this dock; can spot 20 to 
24 cars; all east-bound is handled direct from cars to steamers; ware- 
house is reserved for west-bound and storage, making the work of 
handling east-bound through house to cars oftentimes slow and expen- 
sive; house is lighted and is among the best facilities offered by the 
Western roads; six-hour notice required for setting cars, about five cars 
per hour handled. 



Mflwaukee ft St. Paul Railroad: 
Warehouse metal sheather irregular in shape about 330 feet long, 
00 feet wide; about 20,000 sqiiare feet floor space; electric lights; the 
greater volume of the east-bound business of this line is handled via 
Milwaukee, so they have room to unload a few cars into house; three 
hours' notice required to get cars; three ^ngs of men can handle 120 
tons. 

Chicago, Rock Island Railroad: 

Warehouse, Chicago river at 15th street; brick house, 280 feet long, 
50 feet wide, 14,000 square feet floor space. 

Warehouse, Chicago river at 13th street; frame and metal sheather, 
shed 250 feet long, 40 feet wide, 10,000 square feet. 

Warehouse, Cahunet river. South Chicago; brick warehouse 600 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, equaling 30,000 square feet. 

Fifteenth street is lighted and fairly convenient; 18 cars can be 
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•potted; 18 additional cars placed on the load can be qnickly spotted 
when first 18 are empty, average 7 cars an hour. 

Thirteenth street house, 18 cars can be spotted; in refilling the track 
dally reduces the cars per hour handled to about 6; orders must be 
placed for cars three or four hours in advance of steamer. 

The South Chicago house is on a private slip 900 feet long, and has 
the best facilities furnished by Western roads; the house is all doors, 
both water and track sides; three tracks alongside house; 30 cars are 
spotted; they are fairly prompt in switching cars; three gangs handle 
800 tons per hour; east-bound is not unloaded into the houses on the 
Chicago river, but occasionally in the one at South Chicago. 

Chicago Qrent Weatem Railroad: 

East-bound traffic handled over two open platforms direct from 
cars to steamer, at Harrison street and 13th street, both on South branch 
Chicago river; 13th street dock Is where we handle east-bound business; 
88 cars can be placed on three tracks; switching fairly good; no light; 
at Harrison street 4 cars per hour and at 13th street dock 7 cars are 
handled; only one boat can work at the 13th street dock, two boats at 
Harrison; the west-bound business is tracked through empty cars to 
their in-and-out bound city freight house. 

Chicago ft Alton Railroad: 

On the South branch. Van Buren street, 630 feet dock frontage, 8 
feet to 80 feet wide; there is a shed on property 300 by 60 feet, 18,000 
square feet floor space, used for receiving west-bound freight; the east- 
bound freight is handled over the open platform direct from cars; oc- 
casionally they set cars at house; no east-bound is unloaded into the 
houses; 13 cars can be spotted at the open dock and at the shed; 
switching services fair, but is interfered with by tracks leading into the 
Union station; engine doing lake switching also does passenger and ex- 
press switching, which is given preference; we can handle 13 cars from 
8 to 8^ hours, but lose an hour between switching; three gangs of men 
will average about five cars an hour; five hours' notice required for cars; 
dock is fairly well lighted. 

Illinois Central Raikoad: 

Warehouse on private slip mouth of river, 600 feet long, 85 feet 
wide; however, 10 feet of width of the house is used to spot 13 cars of 
east-bound, so that actual space is 600 feet long, 15 feet wide, or 9,000 
square feet floor surface; east-bound is handled direct from cars to boat; 
west-bound is handled on the floor of the house; in switching east-bound 
cars from Randolph street to South Water, two long blocks, the street 
on which the city freight house faces is crowded with teams all day; 
it is no uncommon thing for an engine to take one hour getting through 
this congestion, so the switching is usually very slow; engine doing 
switching also takes care of the city out-freight house, which is always 
given preference; three gangs can handle about 4 cars per hour; five 
hours' notice is required for spotting cars. 
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Chicago St Northwestern RaUroad: 

They have about 800 feet dock between State and Rush streets; 
the warehouse is used for lake purposes; it is 300 feet long and 30 feet 
wide; however, one-third of the house is used as a fruit auction ware- 
house, so that actual floor space is only 6,000 square feet; only west- 
bound is handled in this house; east-bound is handled direct from cars 
to steamer; 8 to 9 cars can be spotted at the house; this year they built 
a platform on the remainder of the dockage front 450 feet long, 12 feet 
wide, where 17 cars can be spotted; three gangs of men can handle 6 
cars in an hour; switching service is irregular on account of congestion 
and lack of tracks; 24 hours' notice is required for placing of cars. 

The volume of water-borne traffic passing in and through Chicago is 
m no way in proportion to the tonnage that Chicago would have, had it 
facilities to properly handle such traffic, and these facilities properly 
arranged to cheapen the operating and terminal cost, inducing the build- 
ing of increased size boats that should be in the package freight business, 
so as to make Chicago the commercial city of the world. With the com- 
pletion of the Erie canal, running from Buffalo, N. Y., to the Hudson 
river, which is expected to be finished within the next four or five years, 
there will be an immense volume of traffic from the seaboard to move 
through this cheap waterway in thousand-ton barges. I believe the 
economical way to handle this tonnage is to trans-ship it at Buffalo in 
10,000-ton steamers, instead of attempting to bring thousand-ton barges 
direct to Chicago, and I believe this will be the way the traffic will be 
handled when that time comes; and unless Chicago changes her slow and 
indifferent methods toward water-borne traffic, you may expect to see 
that traffic move through other lake ports. 

Naturally, yOUr Commission wants some statistics as to the package 
freight traffic moving through various lake gateways. I will attempt to 
give you, approximately, these figures. The east-bound traffic moving 
through various lake gateways in 1907, consisting mostly of flour and 
grain products (there was very little other traffic moving east-bound, 
the differential fixed between the all-rail and lake-and-rail routes making 
the lake rate unattractive); Chicago handled approximately 638,000 tons, 
Milwaukee 350,000 tons, Manitowoc 25,000 tons, Gladstone 135,000 tons, 
Duhith 510,000 tons. About 05 per cent of the east-bound tonnage mov- 
ing through Chicago comes from points west of Chicago, the small dif- 
ferential practically killing the Chicago business for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment. The Chicago traffic is handled by eight lines and ten Western 
roads. You will note the Duluth tonnage is about the same as the Chi- 
cago figures, and this is handled by three Western roads and three lake 
lines. The two railroads at Milwaukee, you will note, handle almost as 
much as the ten Western roads at Chicago. 

The west-bound tonnage moving via the lakes is of a more general 
character, but consists principally of fourth, fifth and sixth class freight. 
Chicago handled of this traffic 550,000 tons, Duluth 325,000 tons, Milwau- 
kee 250,000 tons. About 21 per cent of the Chicago traffic moved west 
of Chicago; this equals about 110,000 tons; and was handled by eight 
lake lines and ten Western roads. Eighty per cent of the Milwaukee 
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tonnage moves west of Milwaukee, or about 100,000 tons, which is 
handled by eight lake lines and three Western roads. About 80 per cent 
of the Duluth tonnage moves west of Dulnth, equaling about 280,000 
tons, and is handled by three railroads and three lake lines. 

Now, with all this information, which can be readily confirmed, you 
will see that Chicago is laboring under a great disability in inducing 
water-borne traffic through this gateway. There is a combined influence 
of shippers and carriers which forces traffic through other gateways, 
because of the cost of handling and the delay to traffic through Chicago. 

I also believe that the loss of tonnage to the Chicago interests by 
those conditions has created the Southern and Canadian routes in com- 
petition for seaboard traffic, which would move through the Chicago 
gateway if the cost of transportation could be cheapened to admit of 
lower rates. 

I am in favor of an outer harbor, because I believe that the Chicago 
river and its branches cannot be economically widened to 300-foot chan- 
nel, which, in my judgment, would be necessary to enable boats of 00- 
foot beam to lie at docks on either side of the channel and permit the 
passage of two boats in the channel. I admit that these are extreme 
cases, but the condition is bound to exist if the larger sized boat is used 
for the purpose under* discussion. Furthermore, the movement of the 
larger sized boats from the mouth of the river through bridges, no 
matter how modernly they may be constructed, necessitates expensive 
tug bills and steamboat time. There is no place abroad nor at the sea- 
board where large steamers are used to distribute freight; freight is 
usually handled at one point from and to steamers, and then distributed 
by lighters to its final destination; and no matter whether there is an 
inner harbor or an outer harbor, this method will unquestionably be pur- 
sued in the handling of freight carried by the larger type boat There- 
fore, I believe the harbor should be at a point of least resistance in 
operating the steamboat, for the lighterage expense will be no greater 
from an outer harbor than from an inner harbor. 

A breakwater extending from Lincoln Park to South Chicago un- 
questionably would be a nice thing for Chicago, but as I understand it, 
the government would not build such a breakwater for the protection 
of park property, and there are a great many people of the opinion that 
there is no necessity in creating a commercial harbor to use any of the 
property from the south pier of the main river to Jackson Park, and 
from my viewpoint I agree that the city and state should continue to 
reserve that portion of the lake front for park purposes. Chicago should 
never tolerate a manufacturing or industrial harbor which would disfig- 
ure its water front, but there can be no such objection raised to a com- 
mercial harbor. 

Mr. Eckstrom, a prominent architect, has kindly made some plans, 
which I will leave with you, showing my ideas for a commercial harbor, 
which can be immediately available at no great expenditure. The idea is 
to ask the government to extend a shore arm from Lincoln Park out to 
the present breakwater, having openings at both ends of the piers. This 
would give a harbor of good dimensions for the refuge of vessels. Ex- 
tenduig from the shore out into this harbor would be piers 8,400 feet in 
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length. On these piers would be built warehouses 80 feet in width, 
which is conceded to be the most economical width house for the han- 
dling of freight; the slips between piers to be 280 feet wide, and the 
streets in the center of the piers to be 100 feet wide. 

Th idea is to use one of the piers for the so-called Lake Michigan 
lines; another pier for the use of the so-called standard lake and rail 
lines for city freight; the other three piers to be used for handling 
railroad freight trans-shipped at Chicago, the freight to be handled be- 
tween the roads and the steamboat lines by car ferriage. The plan, of 
course, would necessitate the use of the river for car ferriage. Each 
Western road now has facilities on the river which could be readily 
turned into slips for the reception of car ferities. However, I cannot 
say that I am in sympathy with handling lake and rail interchange traf- 
fic with the Western roads by car ferriage. I believe it would be pref- 
erable to handle all interchange traffic with the Western roads at South 
Chicago; piers to be arranged similar to those in this place, where the 
steamboats could deliver and take such traffic from the Western roads, 
and I believe grain, coal, lumber and all other coarse freights should be 
handled at South Chicago in an outer harbor. 

The proposed piers have a dock frontage of 25,400 feet. At the 
present time less than 8,500 feet dock frontage is used by the lake lines 
for city and interchange railroad freight. Furthermore, these modern 
facilities will enable the steamers to handle 5,000 tons per day per steam- 
boat, where with the present facilities 1,200 tons per day per steamboat 
is a maximum. The increased quantity of freight that modern facilities 
would enable the lines to handle would, of course, use the dock facilities 
to a greater extent than they are capable of being used today. I think 
I am safe in saying with 25,400 feet of dock frontage located as shown 
in these plans, the present lake lines handling package freight in and 
out of Chicago would be capable of handling ten times as much freight 
daily as they are capable of handling with the present facilities. If it is 
decided that South Chicago is the most advantageous point of inter- 
change for railroad traffic, it would leave this 25,400 feet dock frontage 
for the use entirely of city freight, and the most northern pier might be 
used for passenger traffic. 

I believe, however, that the proper solution of the passenger traffic 
question would be to extend the south pier, giving it outer protection 
and making the pier double deck, permitting the transportation facilities 
and carriages to come on to the pier at grade — ^the passengers to be 
handled to and from the vessels on the upper deck of such pier; and I 
believe this pier should be large enough so that it could be used for a 
recreation pier. 

However, this is a subject that I am not as much in touch with as I 
am with the package freight topic. 

Mr. Wacker — ^You spoke of lighterage service. Some people claim 
it is too expensive, because of the double handling. 

Mr. Johnson — I happen to know that the gentleman who is taking 
hold of it now, Mr. Pugh, is practically eliminating the handling ques- 
tion. He has got a big truck. That truck is shipped into the warehouse 
and put into the lighter and the truck is put on the railroad, so there is 
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no more handling there than there would be in teaming. I am talking 
about modern lighters; I am not talking about the makeshift things used 
today. 

MR. GEORGE MARCY, 
President the Armour Grain Company. 

I may not know exactly what you really are after. I may wander a 
little bit In the first place, I represent what is known as the Chicago 
river interests, so that I am quite prejudiced in favor of making the 
Chicago river a navigable channel for any size boats there are on the 
lakes. As a citizen of Chicago, disregarding my business, I am very 
much opposed to seeing the lake front taken up as a harbor, for the 
reason that a harbor brings all kinds of manufacturing industries, rolling 
mills, coal yards, freight yards and manufacturing institutions and one 
thing and another. I feel that is a bad thing for two reasons. In the 
first place, I think it will have a tendency to ruin our city, because we 
have to run so many freight trains through the town that the number 
of tracks will bring disaster to the whole town, unless you go under- 
ground. If you go underground you will have to have so great an 
extent of it that the expense will be enormous and you will destroy the 
city, and tend to take the business away which is established away out in 
the other parts of the city. 

Another reason why I am very nmch opposed to using the outer 
harbor for business purposes is that I think that it is Chicago's great 
opportunity to develop that as a playground and attraction to the whole 
Western country. Every man, woman and child all through Illinois, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and that section of the coun- 
try will drift in here to Chicago from time to time. The first thing they 
want to do is to go on to that lake. I believe that the lake front ought 
to be worked out on a passenger proposition and a playground, and a 
big playground. I think that business there ought to be discouraged 
and nothing done there that would tempt business. I think the city 
should construct large docks, those docks to be leased out for landings 
to boats which will take out a license and operate under a city license, 
operating under the control of the city, not only in the harbor, but out 
on the lake. It will also serve to take our immense laboring class of 
people out on that lake in the evenings, afternoons, Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, and get them out of the hot part of the town to the lake 
where they will enjoy themselves instead of sitting around saloon comers 
drinking beer. They will get their families out on these boats. If the 
city built docks and encouraged that kind of business, I think it would 
do a lot of good. 

As regards the Chicago river. In a rough way I don't believe the 
general public realizes the improvements which have been made in that 
river within the last five or eight years, the immense amounts of money 
that the Drainage Board have spent in the improvements they have made 
and are still making. Besides that, the traction companies have removed 
three tunnels. The city has built a few bridges. Besides the railroad 
companies are building new bridges, and I think that the money that 
the different authorities have spent in improving the Chicago river 
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within the last twelve years most be in the neighborhood of twelve or 
fifteen million dollars. I also think for about five million dollars more 
on the part of all of them it will make the Chicago river, both the Main 
branch and the South branch and the North branch, just as good a stream 
as there is anywhere around the Great Lakes, and vessels of any size 
will be able to navigate them. Just as soon as that is done, the. Chicago 
river and its different connections, away up in the North branch, and all 
down the south on the South fork, and what is known as the West fork, 
and also for thirty miles along the Drainage canal, on two sides, pro- 
vides dock property such as no other city on the Great Lakes has. 
There is no reason why it should not be taken advantage of. Up to the 
present time there has been no encouragement to take advantage of it, 
because a great many of the improvements which have been made have 
been made up the stream and not done, as one captain put it, "at the neck 
of the bottle." The city council last year rather disappointed us — ^when 
I say us, I mean the River Improvement Committee — ^by not making ap« 
propriation for bridges, as we suggested they should. They have been 
most backward in appropriations for improving the Chicago river. They 
have, to be sure, put in some new bridges, but those new bridges have 
been built at extremes, away up in the North branch and out of the way 
places, more than they have in the Main branch at the neck of the bottle, 
although the city is now building a new bridge at Kinzie street, and the 
Northwestern and St Paul are building each one. When the last appro- 
priation bill went through, they economized in the way of bridge money, 
which, of course, will retard the improvement of the Chicago river just 
that much. 

The Drainage Board, in spite of the criticisms against them, have 
done and are doing everything that any taxpayer could ask the Drainage 
Board to do. They have bought property just as fast as they could buy 
it and get it right They have not rushed in, because a man wanted 
$1,400,000 for a piece of property, as they did for that property south 
of 12th street, and paid it, but the Drainage Board sat back and tired 
them out until they could buy it, and they have bought it for about 
$800,000, and saved the city a great deal of money. There was a little 
clamor to go ahead and buy it, but Mr. McCormick and the Drainage 
Board held back until they could get that property right 

As to the things to be done in the Chicago river, I want to say 
right here that I disapprove of the agitation for 200-foot draws. It is 
impractical and it is not needed. A 140-foot draw, which is the draw 
established by the government, or about 140 feet, is plenty wide enough. 
If necessary, two boats, the largest boats in the lakes, could pass in a 
140-foot draw, though they must provide by-passes to take care of the 
surplus water. If they have draws beyond 140 feet they will not do any- 
body any good. It will cost a great deal more money to get a bridgCi 
which will delay us getting bridges. There is no object in having a 
200-foot draw for the purpose of letting a boat lap over, therefore I 
cannot see any argument why people want a 200-foot draw, when 140 feet 
and by-passes for the water will do. 

In the Chicago river we are, of course, all right as far as Rush 
street At Rush street that center-pier bridge has to be removed, and 
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there is a bend which ought to be eliminated. The bend will be all 
right as it is when the Rush street bridge comes, for probably 80 or 90 
per cent of the lake tonnage, but probably 10 ptfr cent of the freight 
would have trouble in getting through Rush street and making that 
bend; therefore, on the north side of the river, west of Rush street, 
there should be a cut put in there to eliminate that bend. The next 
center-pier bridge is at Clark street, which, of course, has to come out, 
and then Wells street. When the Wells street center-pier is out, and the 
Lake street pier is out, if a part of that point west of the Wells street 
bridge were cut off, so as to provide a winding basin, it would be a 
desirable thing. I would very much like to see a bridge put in at Orleans 
street, but at that point, on account of the bend, they will have to have 
upward of 200-foot draw. Colonel Bixby has gone into that, and says 
that the plans are in such shape that if the Wells street pier is taken 
out it will take care of the largest boat on the lake. If that property 
west of Wells street could be cut out and a turning basin provided in 
there, it would be an extremely desirable thing for passenger boats. 
It is not neded for freight, because any freight boat in the future which 
comes in the Chicago river does not care to wind there. A winding 
basin in there would be very desirable for passenger boats, if they come 
up the river, which is a nice place for them to wind. 

Going up the North branch, the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Northwestern and the city are building bridges at Kinzie street. When 
those bridges are built there will be a 130-foot draw with by-passes for 
the current which will provide as wide a channel as is necessary, and we 
can get as large a boat as there is on the lakes up there. 

The next street is Indiana. That draw is too narrow for us to get 
through, and we have to have a new bridge there as soon as possible. 
It is a pretty old bridge. It will prevent any decent-sized boat going up 
the North branch even after Kinzie street is finished. 

The next bridge is at Erie street, which is a broken bridge. That 
collapsed, so the city nrnst build a new one there. Last year we tried 
very' hard to get them to make an appropriation for the Erie street 
bridge, so as to start it and get that completed while they were building 
the Kinzie street bridge, and then go ahead with the Indiana, but the 
council cut it down to $15,000 repairs for the Erie street bridge, and it 
collapsed, and now they have to build a new one. 

There are one or two center-pier bridges which interfere to a certain 
extent, which, of course, have to come out. They have pretty wide 
draws at the present time^ and if Indiana and Erie streets are out, we 
would not have much trouble. 

On the South branch Lake street center-pier has to come out Madi- 
son, Adams, the Metropolitan Elevated, Van Buren street, the Drainage 
Board will have to take out. They will have to take out that power 
plant to widen the river south of Van Buren street. They are trying 
to buy that, and in the course of time they will buy it. It doesn't pre* 
vent a large boat coming up, but it causes a very swift eddy, which 
makes it very dangerous work to handle it. There are several pieces of 
property south of that which the Drainage Board are figuring on buying*, 
and I presume before very long they will buy them. We are all right 
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as far as 12th street At 12th street they have promised to put in a new 
bridge and take out the center pier. They are also at work cutting 
property out south of there. That puts everything good and clear to 
the St. Charles Air Line bridge. The C, B. & Q. have promised us as 
soon as improvements were made at the head of the river so that the 
St. Charles Air Line bridge was in the way, they would take hold of 
that and fix it. The only other obstruction, the Stewart avenue bridge, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have let a contract for a new bridge there. 
When those improvements are made that I have enumerated, together 
with the few pieces of property which the Drainage Board' have figured 
on buying, we have then got in Chicago, both on the North branch and 
South branch, clear down to the Drainage Canal, as good a channel as 
there is on the lake. I won't except any, I don't care where it is; you 
have as good a channel, and of dockage there are so many miles of it; 
there are so many opportunities for immense coal docks to be built, 
elevators to be built, and manufacturing plants which will be built as 
soon as these bridges are out and the obstructions so they can see they 
can get boats in there, they will start building. There is no encourage- 
ment for any one to build today. 

We lost two elevators by fire a few days ago. The Iowa elevator is 
being torn down by the Drainage Board. Two years ago we lost another 
elevator at 22d street. We have no more idea of building on 
the Chicago river than we have of falling out of the window, 
unless we see those improvements started, but the moment those im- 
provements are started it will encourage anybody to build elevators, and 
modern ones at that It will also encourage large coal docks to be built 
There are not a dozen coal docks on the Chicago river today. The 
coal is handled in Milwaukee, for the reason they have opportunity to 
handle it. There is no encouragement for a coal company to come in 
and build, consequently we don't get coal. When that coal cannot come 
in we lose business. If you put your harbor on the lake front and at- 
tempt to provide those coal docks, in the first place you have hardly got 
the room. In the next place, you have to get your freight trains out 
there. In the next place, you have to spoil the artistic position of the 
whole city. Out on the Drainage Canal, those 30-odd miles, on that strip 
of property they can put any number of coal yards, elevators, iron works, 
or anything else that wants to go out there, disregarding whether your 
deep waterway comes or not If the deep waterway comes, so much the 
better. 

I have not mentioned the improvements which are necessary on 
the South fork and the West fork. Those are parts of the river which, 
as they fix them up, makes a very desirable part of the city for all kinds 
of dock property. 

Mr. Sikes— ^Would better river facilities tend to keep grain here? 

Mr. Marcy — ^The only reason why it is tending to move away from 
you Is because there has been no encouragement for anybody to build 
elevators, and it has been so hard on them. We have a serious time 
getting boats handling our business, for the reason we cannot get any- 
thing into the Chicago . river carrying anything more than 
125,000 bushels, and that class of boats are going out of exist- 
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encc They are building a larger size boat of 250,000 bushels. Some 
of them carry 400,000. In the Chicago river we cannot get anything 
carrying more than 125,000 bnshels, so that it discourages many from 
building anything on the river. Just as quick as the people in power 
take hold of the thing and make those few improvements, then you will 
encourage building, and I have no doubt in my mind there will be m 
number of elevators built and a number of coal docks. Coal docks are 
the most valuable improvements that the city oflfers, more so than eleva- 
tors, because boats bring coal in and bring in an inunense amount of 
tonnage, and that tonnage causes the merchandise to come this way. 

Mr. Conover — It is 10 cents cheaper to carry coal to Milwaukee 
than to Chicago. 

Mr. Marcy — ^That is because the boats can get into the Milwaukee 
river better than they can here. You fix your river so that the same 
size boats can get in here and it will take all of that business, or 80 per 
cent of it, because the facilities are so much better in the way of all 
kinds of labor. You can always get labor here. You take a coal yard 
here, located at some point on the South branch where there are three 
or four railroads which they can ship stuff on, while at Milwaukee they 
can only ship on the Milwaukee & St Paul and the Northwestern. It is 
the same with grain. If I have my elevator at Milwaukee, I bring in my 
stuff on the Northwestern or St Paul, but not on the Wabash or on the 
Santa Fe. If I happen to be in Kansas, that same thing works. A 
Kansas City grain man, working on the St. Paul road, on accctint of 
being able to work his stuff through Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee road 
being anxious to get cars into Milwaukee, can get the cars, and can do 
his business through Milwaukee, so that if the Wabash later on comes 
to us to give them business to Chicago, we cannot compete and bring 
the business over the Wabash or Rock Island or those roads from Kan- 
sas City, because the Milwaukee & St. Paul through Milwaukee can beat 
them out. A coal cargo will go to Milwaukee because the boat can get 
in there. If you try to get a boat into our river, you can't do it. 

MR. WILLIAM M. HOPKINS, 
Manager Transportation Department, Chicago Board of Trade. 

What I shall say in relation to transportation by water will be in a 
general way predicated on this statement, that whatever will reduce the 
cost of transportation by water will of necessity attract more business to 
Chicago. As Mr. Marcy has indicated, you have not the facilities here 
for doing business in the harbor that you ought to have, so that the 
larger vessels can come in here. Rates are lower by gateways like Mil- 
waukee, Kewaunee, Green Bay and Manitowoc than from Chicago, for 
the very reason that the larger vessels can come in there, and they get 
return loading in the commodity which is most attractive to a certain 
class of vessels, and that is coal loading, west-bound. 

The distribution of coal in the Northwest is something like this: 
As far south as the line of Minneapolis & St Louis Railway, running 
from Minneapolis to Fort Dodge, and then to Omaha on the North- 
western, on that line, in North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota 
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the distribution of coal is very largely from Duluth. Some exception 
would probably be found in that statement in the movement via St Paul 
and Northwestern roads when they are taking cars northwesterly and 
Northwest grain will be returned in them. The result will be lower 
rates in their favor, but in that event the coal is not going through Chi- 
cago, but from Milwaukee and Manitowoc; but generally speaking, the 
distribution of coal through the Northwest is through' Duluth. There 
is a tremendous coal tonnage passing from Duluth docks to the North- 
west and to Minneapolis mills. 

Coming south of that line, the coal is distributed through Green Bay, 
Kewaunee, Manitowoc and Milwaukee, supplying very largely the West 
through Omaha, through the Missouri territory at Kansas City. The 
distribution of coal west from Chicago is very limited. 

The Northwestern Fuel Company a few years ago established an 
office in Chicago. For a great many years their principal office was in 
St. Paul, while they had docks in Duluth and Green Bay and Milwaukee. 
Their main office was in St. Paul, and they moved their main office down 
here, not for the purpose of distributing lake coal through Chicago, but 
for the purpose of handling their all-rail coal — Illinois coal and the 
Eastern coal moved by rail. The very large percentage of the North- 
western Fuel Company's business today is distributed, as I have above 
outlined—that is, their lake business — ^by Milwaukee or Duluth. 

Mr. Delano— Can we expect to distribute western Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio coal through Chicago? 

Mr. Hopkins — You could not distribute, say, to the Northwest into 
northern Minnesota or Dakota, but you could distribute through the 
states of Iowa and South Dakota and Nebraska. Nebraska trade is now 
divided between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports. You could get 
the Kansas City business that now goes in there from Milwaukee. West- 
ern coal is very largely handled through Milwaukee. With facilities 
here for handling it as cheaply as other gateways, there is no reason 
why we should not do it. We draw grain from territory where the 
rates are 2 and 3 cents against us. We do it because we have two 
advantages: The first, a natural advantage by reason of our lake trans- 
portation, which ought to be, but is not, very much advantage this year. 
The largest by reason of the enormous investments and facilities. Sixty- 
two million elevator capacity here will enable us to store an immense 
quantity of grain. Having the facilities to do the business, we do it 
cheaper, and therefore can stand some disadvantage. If you have the 
facilities for handling coal west-bound in your docks, you are bound to 
get a larger return east-bound, and one thing would add to another. 
Your merchandise would be distributed here, if you could bring it into 
the Chicago river, or any other place you have developed. The Chicago 
river is preferable, becaus.e you have opportunity here for distribution to 
the railroad companies. Briefly, Chicago has very few freight-receiving 
and forwarding houses. If you had your facilities along the river it is 
going to relieve your congestion with the railroad companies to a large 
extent. 
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To go on with the point in regard to lake facilities. To illustrate 
what advantage increased facilities by lake might be. I will jnst illus- 
trate in this way: All rail carriage from Chicago to Buffalo, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, belong to systems; that is to say, the Penn- 
sylvania system and the New York Central are substantially the large 
carriers by rail The Wabash terminates at Buffalo, and the Grand 
Trunk, and so forth, use these big systems trying to attract the through 
rates. Last year and again this year they raised their rate on grain 
largely from Buffalo, so that the reduction on grain to Buffalo by the 
tramp steamers was not sufficient to offset the advance. The result is 
that the through rate by rail of itself is 6 cents lower than it is by lake. 
You would not move any of it this year except that there is an abnormal 
Canadian production this year. If you increase your east-bound move- 
ment, that adds to the west-bound movement Every cent you spend 
in increasing the facilities here means a reduction in the cost of carriage, 
and that means a greater flow of trade in both directions, because freight 
business or any business will follow the natural law of seeking the outlet 
of least resistance. 

From a Board of Trade standpoint and from the standpoint 
of one familiar with the movement of traffic in the Northwest 
for a number of years, I can see where it would be of tre- 
mendous advantage to Chicago to decrease the cost of trans- 
portation through the city of Chicago. Any way you do, it does 
not matter, whether you select this harbor or that harbor or some other 
method, so long as you accomplish that result, you are going to do 
more to build up the city of Chicago and its business. There is not a 
bushel of grain, there is not a package of freight that will go through 
this city that does not have to pay tribute some way or another. It 
doesn't take very much of a difference in your freight charges to move 
a tremendous quantity of grain or any other item that moves in so large 
quantities as grain and coal and those things. A quarter of a cent per 
bushel often decides the movement of a half a million or a million bush- 
els of grain, and those things are of tremendous influence. 

Just one word more: I believe the tendency is for business gen- 
erally to go around Chicago today. I believe we are losing a large part 
of our grain tirade, as Mr. Marcy said, to Milwaukee and other lake ports, 
because of the difficulty and the cost of getting it through here. The 
railroads would prefer — those few lines in Milwaukee prefer — ^to take 
the grain to Milwaukee, because it would cost them less. Congestion of 
traffic here, and the cost of movement of cars, delay in Chicago and the 
lack of adequate facilities in your harbor, and all those things go to make 
up a very large sum in the aggregate that transportation has to pay in 
going through Chicago, so I think the tendency is very evident to move 
your grain east-bound through other ports, and bring your bulk freight 
back that way, if it can be done. That is all against the interest of Chi- 
cago. I see no reason why it should not be remedied. 
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MR. LYMAN E. COOLEY 

I presume it is a matter that everybody has noticed that the Almighty 
has located all the waterways alongside of the big towns. This came to 
me as an original discovery about thirty years ago. I was on the river 
and harbor service for a long time and made a statistical comparison of 
the location of city population in the United States. I discovered that 
75 per cent were upon waterways that were navigable and 90 per cent 
upon waters which had been recognized by the appropriations bill. 
Improved means of land transportation feeds the water side. The 
more railways we build and the better highways we build the more 
we stimulate the growth of waterside cities at the expense of inland 
cities. You will find that that applies in regard to railways. Take the 
statistics of Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. All of the little hamlets are dis- 
appearing in favor of large towns, where they can get a larger market 
and larger opportunities to purchase. 

I took up a few years ago for the Deep Waterway Board the ques- 
tion of the conditions under which rail commerce would transfer to water. 
We spent several thousand dollars of Uncle Sam's money in that investi- 
gation. It involved the question of a long and a short hauL It was a 
matter contended for in all the legislative bodies of the United States 
that the freight rate should be based on a mileage rate, whereas every 
railroad man contended that there was an arbitrary involved by which 
the cost of the short haul was larger in proportion than the long haul. 
I worked out that arbitrary for the sixth class, which is the pooled class, 
which would amount to a 250-mile haul; in other words, a haul of 250 
miles. One-half of that would represent the arbitrary and the other half 
would represent a rate per mile. On a haul of 500 miles, a third of 
it would be arbitrary. A haul of a thousand miles, a fifth of it would 
be arbitrary. The point I was getting at, in a haul of a thousand 
miles, the arbitrary would be equivalent to 200 miles, and the proposition 
of the railways, which they have not been able to defend fully before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is purely an economic condition based 
upon facts which they have not themselves fully recognized, but which 
could be sustained. The logic of that proposition is, and the tendency of 
all railroad regulation is, to route traffic from the point of origin to the 
point of ultimate market, and not stop at intermediate points. If you 
couple that with the first proposition, it is this: As long as we are pro- 
ducing a surplus to be shipped abroad our present rcheme of transporta- 
tion differentiates away from the interior city, and the ultimate effect is 
to concentrate our city population at the point where the re-shipment is 
last to occur on its journey abroad and to deduct from the inland markets 
and the city population of the interior. I think we all recognize that 
tendency without being able to give reasons for it, to a certain extent. 

There is no remedy for such a condition, except to move the sea to 
the interior, because you cannot take the interior to the sea. 

In this same investigation I made a study of the movement of water- 
borne commerce in the United States. I was particularly concerned 
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about the Great Lakes. I routed the wheat crop, corn, anthracite coal 
and the ore of that year from the point of origin to the point of destina- 
tion and the proportion of cost for transportatin in that year was 27 per 
cent The transportation on the Great Lakes measured in ton miles 
27 per cent of all the railways in the United States. If you add to that 
the Erie canal traffic and the Hudson river traffic and Lake Champlain, 
it makes over one-third. On the Ohio river alone there is 82^ per cent 
of the ton miles of all the railroads of the United States. Our interior 
rivers did not show up in the aggregate so strong as the lakes, amounting 
to about 15 per cent. The coastwise commerce is not very great, and 
that added to all the other water-borne commerce made a ton mileage of 
87^ per cent of that which comes by rail in aggregate ton miles. 

I refer to that, as it is a popular delusion that there is no such thing as 
domestic water commerce in the United States, when, as a matter of fact, 
it represents a ton mileage of seven-eighths of the rail traffic in the 
United States. I went into a further fact, which is the foreign trade, 
and routed all the exports and imports from the point of origin to the 
port of destination, and I found in the over-sea trade the commerce in 
ton miles would be 17-10 of all the railroads of the United States. Tak- 
ing an aggregate of the two, the water is performing a service for the 
United States of two and one-half times of that performed by rail. I 
speak of this in order that people should not habitually refer to it, and 
people should not get pessimistic on the subject of water improvements. 

I want to speak, however, of what everybody recognizes, for a 
moment, and that is the apparent decay in the use of our water routes, 
which is particularly noticeable upon our Western rivers, and on the 
smaller canals of the country. In 1868 John G. Stevens of New Jersey 
wrote a pamphlet upon water and rail competition. John G. Stevens died 
in 1884, a very old man. I had a great deal of correspondence with him. 
He built the New Jersey system of canals. He also built the New Jersey 
Central Railway. Mr. Stevens made a careful comparison of competi- 
tion by water and rail and reached the conclusion at that time that a 
steamboat, to maintain competition with railroads in the future, would 
have to have a capacity of not less than 680 tons. That was equal to the 
largest train which Mr. Stevens at that time foresaw. Mr. J. B. Jervis 
concurred in that opinion. Both of these men were old waterway en- 
gineers, Nestors in the construction of waterway systems. That matter 
appealed to my judgment. I took the matter up and have made three 
or four investigations on the subject. I wrote an essay upon the matter 
as early as 1888, in which I placed the limit at a thousand tons, and 
again raised it in my Cleveland address to 1,500 tons. It was not at 
that time, as it is now, apparent how far the railroads would carry the 
train qfuestion — ^how far it was possible to develop traffic upon the track 
gauge of four feet eight and a half inches. I think it can now be said 
for several years past that the limit has been reached of track possibilities 
and of engine weights and of cars, and in the opinion of such men as 
Mr. Shields and Mr. Van Horn, we have to go backwards upon that 
question. We have gone too far. That being the case, with all the latter 
betterments made in our railway system in the last ten years, and since 
they have the money to do so, I think the limit ought to be at least 2,000 
tons, using the criterion fixed by Charles M. Stevens. 
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I was advising engineer upon the investigation of the Erie canal ex- 
penditures in 1898, and I went to New York to speak on that subject and 
to give some advice there. I said they should make a canal for barge 
capacity of at least 3,000 tons, instead of 1,000-ton limit Looking at 
that from the standpoint of Stevens and Jervis, we can see an ample 
reason why our streams which are only adapted to small craft have fallen 
into decay, as they have, and there are other ample reasons. Take the 
Ohio river and its tributaries, which has the largest commerce of any 
stream in the interior. There are ten of these tributaries; no two of 
them have the same size of lock or same depth. You might as well talk 
about developing a railway system and make it useful with eight or ten 
different gauges in the system. These streams are only useful a part of 
the year. They are not connected up with other waterway systems, so 
the reasons for the decay of commerce upon our rivers and the growth 
of the more nimble carriers is thus explained, but it is coming to pass 
in this country, and it has already come to pass in France and Germany, 
that with the growth of population there comes a renewed demand for 
the use of the waters on a larger scale that will make the waters avail- 
able for all the months of the year. 

Prance and Germany have each an area of something over 200,000 
sqiiare miles, about equivalent to the area of Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, or Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Neither 
of them is better adapted to waterway systems topographically than this. 
Neither of them has the resources of these areas I have mentioned. They 
have populations of something like 20,000,000 in France, and between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 in Germany. France has developed a waterway 
system of about 8,000 miles of interior waterways. By improvement of 
rivers, connecting the headwaters and by means of canals, with this 
water system she is able to do the work of that population with a rail- 
way system of 25,000 linear mines, about one mile of railway to each 
eight miles of territory. Germany has not gotten so far along, but has 
developed about 2,000 miles of waterways, or about one mile of water- 
way to about twenty-five miles of territory, and has about the same 
mileage of railways, 25,000 miles. 

The fact that the governments are spending enormous sums of 
money for developing the waterway system is very significant, as Ger- 
many practically owns most of her railroad mileage, and France has her 
mileage under control with reversionary rights to the state after a period 
of, I think, fifty years. 

Now, take a unit area, such as I have spoken of, a thousand miles 
from the sea, as we are here practically. Yon estimate the amount of 
railways required to do the domestic traffic, and then find the area 
itself; 25,000 miles, we will say, as in France and Germany. Proceed to 
put an additional estimate on the additional investment that is required 
to do the work of the surrounding units. Then with the haul down to 
the sea to trade with foreign ports, you will find that an isolated area 
of a few miles in the interior parts of the United States requires two or 
three times the investment it would if it bordered on the sea. We cannot 
maintain world competition on that basis. We already have in the 
Middle West a mile of railway to six miles of territory, and one-half 
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to one-third the density of population, and we are crying we have not 
enough railways. Mr. Hill says we need 186,000 miles more to do the 
work before us» as quick as the money can be found to provide it My 
theory is that with the development of this waterway system we can do 
all the work of transportation that is required with practically the same 
mileage of railways per area of territory, and with the same area of 
waterways as in France and Germany. 

In that connection I would call to your attention that of the 600 
million tons of freight handled in the United States, 84 per cent of it is 
worth less than a dollar a ton at the point where it is produced; 17 per 
cent is worth from one dollar to two dollars per ton, and 10 per cent is 
worth two to five dollars per ton; in other words, only about one-third 
of the commodities moved in the United States are worth to exceed 
five dollars per ton. It will appear to you at once, if we are to develop 
the resources that we have and are to maintain ourselves, that we have 
got to have some cheaper means of transportation than the railway pro- 
vides, for this raw material, and fuel and bulk commodities, because the 
cost of transportation to the man who uses our products is vastly more 
than the cost of production at the point where produced. 

In 1897 I was a member of .the International Deep Waterways Com- 
mission appointed by President Cleveland to consider the possibility of 
creating ocean navigation to the head of the Great Lakes, to Chicago 
and Dttlttth. We determined it was feasible to carry 80 feet of water 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Chicago and Duliith. Later a board of 
engineers investigated the proposition and investigated and reported 
the cost at about $200,000,000 to Montreal. 

I have made a very elaborate investigation upon the cost of trans- 
portation. In that connection I concluded we could do the seaport work 
from Chicago for one dollar per .ton with a properly developed outlet, and 
that we could do the Liverpool work at two dollars per ton, practically 
about half the present rate. In faci^ I had a consultation with an iron 
man in which he admitted my conclusions that we could deliver, under 
the conditions in 1899, Lake Superior ore in the Midland District of Great 
Britain and sell it in competition with Spanish ores. 

Three or four years ago I undertook a review for the Lake Erie ship 
canal proposition and concluded that if it was built on a practical basis, 
so that lake carriers could go to Pittsburg right into the coke and coal 
district, that we could produce pig iron about 20 per cent less than we 
are producing it for, and put us beyond the hope of world competition. 
Perhaps some of you don't know that the majority of ship plates used 
on the Clyde are American manufactured ship plates. 

On this Lakes-to-the-Oulf proposition we started out pretty big on 
that on the idea of 14 feet in 1889. As the matter has since developed, 
it has taken the shape of a recommendation for 22 or 24 feet depth. I 
have had some conversation with people who are expected to pass upon 
this matter officially, and they say it is no longer worth while talking 
about the possibility between Chicago and St. Louis; that they admit, 
and are willing to state, we can produce any depth we please between 
the city of Chicago and St. Louis. The other section, between Cairo 
and St. Louis, that is a point that has to be investigated. The critical 
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part of the whole route lies between Cairo and St. Louis. The river 
has very steep slopes and it has an enormous flood volume. The most 
that has been hoped for, in connection with regulation works, with the 
present supply of water, has been eight or nine feet. With the Chicago 
water down, it would add about 25 per cent to low water volume, and 
with an additional amount from the upper river we might realize between 
ten and thirteen feet by proper regulation. The mean stage of the 
Mississippi for forty years has averaged about eight feet. Over half of 
the year you would have six to eight feet more. On the lower Mississippi 
a letter which I received a few months ago from Mr. Okerson stated 
that during the past year they had maintained 14 feet from Cairo to the 
Gulf throughout the season. They do that by some hydraulic dredging 
upon the bars each season, pending the time when the river itself shall 
be fully improved and in hand. 

The levee people down on the lower Mississippi have come to rec- 
ognize that the securing of the banks of the Mississippi is a necessary 
adjunct to the levee side or to maintaining or reclaiming the enormous 
tracts of alluvial land, where there offers a motive aside from the water- 
way question itself. When we have fixed the banks of the Mississippi 
we will get better results. In any event, we can say definitely it is 
practical to foresee 14 feet of water from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is practical to develop this end of the route down as far as the city of 
Utica as large as the water supply provided for in this main channel 
here, when it is completed, 24 feet, and 20 feet to the city of St. Louis. 
With such a provision the stages of water in the lower Mississippi and 
middle Mississippi would be sufHcient to take that depth through for 
several months of each year. 

I will not go into the commercial side of that proposition further 
than to put in one point, which I think will appeal to every American 
citizen, that if we can turn the products of our lake ship yards out upon 
the high seas, we can compete with foreign markets. That is worth 
what it would cost to the United States, in that proposition alone. 

There is another point which it is worth while to call attention to, 
that the undeveloped part of the United States, that part which has more 
resources than all the country, that is yet unexploited, lies in the fan- 
tail to the south of us. Southern Illinois is not adequately developed. 
Southern Missouri scarcely at all, and the Indian Territory down to 
Texas, northern Louisiana, Mississippi and western Tennessee. We 
have scarcely a foothold in that country as compared to the other points 
of the compass about Chicago. We can do a good deal to develop that 
country to our liking by taking hold of this waterway question effectively. 

Here is another comparison I would like to make in the point of this 
alluvial land below Cairo. There is about 32,000 square miles of that, 
which is four^ times as much land as was ever cultivated in the best days 
of old Egypt, yet Egypt is a matter that still occupies the attention of 
nations. 

We might expand this proposition a little further to have the idea 
of a base line which shall eventually be developed on a deep water basis, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to St. Louis, 3,300 miles, to which is 
tributary every water course from the Alleghenies to the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, and there is no reason, so far as I can see, with the growth of 
ei^neering resources, why we should not contemplate the ultimate de- 
velopment of that for ocean navigation, of ships of ocean draft — ^for 
vessels of light capacity. I believe it can be done. 

Aside from that, Illinois occupies a very singular position. She is 
the focus of all waterway possibilities on this continent. You cannot pass 
by lake level from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi valley except at 
this place — Chicago. There are other passes, from Green Bay across the 
Wisconsin and from the head of Lake Superior across to the St. Croix 
river, and the Miami across to the Wabash; three of them across the 
state of Ohio, two of which are occupied by a system of canals, but every 
one of those routes traverses the shores of Illinois. All of our watet 
systems, whether you take the tributaries of the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri coming from the Rocky Mountains, the Ohio river from the 
Allegheny, the Tennessee or Cumberland, all abut into the shores of 
Illinois. It is not possible that a waterway be developed in the interior 
without Illinois being in a position of singular advantage. I think we 
ought to look forward to the time of this all coming to pass. 

When we have a density of population equal to France and Ger- 
many, we will have about 400 millions between the Allegheny and the 
Rocky Mountains, and that is not so far in the future as many of us 
think, perhaps. 

In the idea of the development of a waterway system Chicago will 
be at the crossroads of water transit. Illinois has a satisfactory reason 
for interest in this waterway question and for provisions for urging it 
upon the country, because, as I say, she is in a position of singular 
advantage. 

To get down a little more to details: Take the waterway between 
Chicago and St. Louis, the Chicago Sanitary Canal, as it is. We have 
spent for that and other purposes something like $50,000,000— over $50,- 
000,000. We have got a channel in the rock that is 160 feet wide and 24 
feet deep, as far as widths are concerned, the largest channel ever built 
for ship canal purposes, although I think the Panama canal is 200 feet 
wide. The Kiel canal is 80. In the earth the channel is worked out 
with a depth of 202 feet on the bottom and about 300 at the water line, 
except the portion from here to Summit, about seven or eight miles, 
which requires a widening of 92 feet to bring it up to the standard of 
the earth channel as originally laid out, but the bridges have been built 
for the full width, and the right of way provided. This channel has a 
capacity of 16,000 cubic feet of water per second. That doesn't mean 
very much to the layman. I was consulting engineer for the Union 
Water Company at Denver and had occasion to look up the water sup- 
ply of Colorado, and I am making a statement which is about substan- 
tially true. In the average year the water that runs off the entire state 
of Colorado is about the same as the capacity of the Chicago Drainage 
canal, to give you an idea of how little water they have in some of our 
arid states. 

This water will fall from a range of about 146 feet from the end of 
the Drainage Canal to La Salle or Utica, which is at the head of the 
alluvial river on the Illinois. The Drainage Canal is developing a fall 
of about 40 feet. In the project of the Internal Improvement Commis- 
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sion there are four other falls provided for which will develop about 
132,000 horse power. 

On this scheme of a constitutional amendment of the authorization 
of a bond issue of $20,000,000, all of this sum is to be spent upon the 
development of this section from the end of the Drainage Canal to 
Utica, and contemplates, so far as it has been forecasted, that the state 
will secure all the flowage rights and other rights in the stream, eliminat- 
ing the hydraulic parasites, build the dams, develop water power and own 
and control the same. The estimate is something inside of $20,000,000. 
It is considered that $20,000,000 will be sufficient. 

If the locks are put down to a depth of 24 feet, it will cost $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 more, but it is contemplated that Uncle Sam should co- 
operate with the state and at the same time. Uncle Sam will be expected 
also to put in a dredging fleet and dredge the lower Illinois river. It is 
contemplated it can do that with a cost of a million and dig out a 
channel there, with an expenditure of $200,000 a year and keep it up 
indefinitely, and in ten or twelve years we will have 14 feet, and they can 
go on indefinitely. Assuming that Chicago is to provide the water sup- 
ply for that 14 feet, a matter of considerable discussion, and about which 
there is some difference of opinion, Chicago will be in about two-thirds 
of the total cost of a waterway. At least two-thirds, from Chicago to 
St. Louis. St. Louis will be in about $20,000,000 for perhaps half the 
remainder and the United States about another $20,000,000, about some- 
where in that proportion in round figures. All the information I can 
obtain is that the constitutional amendment will be adopted and that 
the next legislature will take the matter up with a view of preparing 
legislation in the premises. The financial scheme of the state — all the 
speeches that have been made by Governor Deneen and Mr. Lorimer — 
have been based on the idea that the state would not be requird to tax 
itself in any manner for this issue of bonds. It is simply a loan or 
credit, that the returns from the water power will recoup the state in 
various periods of time varying from 13 to 14 years, according to how 
they are applied, and provided a market is immediately available, as is 
assumed, for all the water power that will be produced. Assuming all 
of these things to come to pass as per schedule, the first proposition that 
the next legislature is going to be up against is to see that the water is 
provided. We are likely to have some legislation in that connection 
defining the water supply for this channel. It is also a necessary propo- 
sition to insure co-operation in Congress, in my opinion, that the state 
should not only define what it is going to do, but as to what its agents 
are going to do and what provision we are going to make for this water 
supply, and where we are going to obtain it, and whether the manner of 
obtaining it will be useful for waterway purposes. I think it can be said 
without much hesitation that the state will act in that matter, that it will 
advocate one channel to Lake Michigan in place of two, because one 
channel is useful for a waterway as compared to two, neither of which 
18 adequate. It will be greatly to the interests of this section, from a 
waterway standpoint, that there be only one channel to Lake Michigan. 

To take up the sanitary phase of the matter for a minute, we will 
get a different angle on it. We have one angle of the waterway system 
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— the dilution. The ratio as fixed by the sanitary law, or rather as 
originally stated by Mr. Hering, was 24,000 cubic feet a minute for each 
100,000 inhabitants. Mr. Hering has since confirmed that in his report to 
the International Commission. As consulting engineer of the commit- 
tee that fixed the law, I fixed it at 20,000 cubic feet of water to each 
100,000 of population, and I fixed it at what I considered sufficient to 
take care of the poptilation and the trade waste of the city as well. On 
Mr. Hering's basis, the capacity of the Drainage Canal would be ade- 
quate for 3,500,000 population. On the basis that the law calls for, it 
would be adequate for 4,400,000 population. If we exercise the police 
power later, and regulate these trade wastes, we may prolong the life 
somewhat for a longer period. 

In 1886-7 we made a careful study of the ratio— an investigation 
which I have continued since at various times-— of the growth of the 
population of Chicago. We took into account not only the growth of 
this city, but all other metropolitan cities of the United States and for- 
eign countries, and we worked out the growth of Chicago on two 
branches, on two theories. One of these branches brought us 2,500,000 
in 1005 and the other brought us 2,500,000 in 1915. That was 21 years 
ago. As a matter of fact, we will perhaps secure the 2,500,000 in 1010, 
half way between. The present population by the census estimate of 
last year was 2,500,000. The logic of that is that we are growing at the 
rate of a million in fifteen years, or 60,667 a year — ^about that rate. On 
Mr. Hering's basis of dilution in twenty years after 1010, on the basis 
fixed by law, we are going to reach the limitation of the channel in thirty 
years, assuming that the ratio keeps up. 

That brings us to the other proposition, the question of a single 
channel. Chicago has provided for what you might call the Chicago 
River District. It has built a channel into the Chicago River District 
It only needs $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 to be completed, to be properly 
connected with Lake Michigan. That brings up this much agitated 
Calumet question, about which there is a great difference in opinion. 
In 1886-7 the Drainage Water Supply Commission projected a channel 
there to carry 60,000 feet of water, 10 per cent of that which they intend 
for Chicago. In 1887 the Pure Water Commission proposed to change 
the course of the Illinois and Michigan Canal for that purpose. In 
1888-0 I made a compilation for the Committee on Boundaries. I went 
into the distribution of population very carefully and also the assessed 
valuation around and about this city that was available for taxation pur- 
poses in carrying out a public work. At that time the assessed valuation 
of the Calumet region was between 3^ and 8^ per cent of that of the 
area in the present district I have the figures for the last seven years 
and it averages 3.71 per cent of the assessed valuation of the Calumet 
district, less than 4 per cent of that north of 85th street The population 
runs a little higher. For nine years the Calumet region has grown ex- 
actly parallel with Chicago and no faster. We have a right to expect 
that that will continue in the future. That means, if anything, this: By 
the time Chicago has reached the capacity of the main channel, the Calu- 
met region will not have reached 300,000 people. From an economic 
standpoint and from a sanitary standpoint, as I view the matter, that 
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makes the building of a canal from the Calumet region on any sanitary 
ground purely unjustifiable, as the sanitary aspect can be taken care of 
some other way. In my judgment, all the water must be provided at 
Chicago and the main channel completed. Assuming that to be so, we 
are up against some serious propositions. The Sanitary District had an 
expert committee in 1901 that made estimates upon various kinds of 
solutions, but no recommendations were made. The commission was 
disbanded before they had made a recommendation. In connection with 
the taking of the entire volume of water at Chicago, there were two 
propositions made as alternatives. One was to widen and deepen the 
Chicago river to the width of 360 feet up to somewhere in the vicinity of 
Van Buren street, and then 300 feet to the lake. I think the estimated 
cost was $22,000,000. As an alternative to that, a proposition was con- 
sidered at something like $10,000,000 to carry the same character of 
river up to 16th street, and there produce an outlet at the cost of some- 
thing like $5,000,000, that would furnish the additional water. In other 
words, of course, they demonstrated it was feasible to obtain the water 
at Chicago, and to obtain it in different ways, according to the amount 
of money you are willing to spend for it. As to exactly how to obtain 
that, opinions may still differ. 

In relation to the qfuestion we are discussing, I would accept the 
river as it is today, made 200 feet wide, and as the Sanitary District has 
been working— or not working it out, I am sorry to say, for the last 
three or four years — and I would put an inlet across the south side on a 
possible extension of the Drainage Canal direct to Lake Michigan, some- 
where between 22d and 16th streets, with the idea of a basin on the 
lake front possibly, and having done that, then estimate from that basis 
how much additional will be required to perfect it as a waterway and as 
a harbor. 

The proposition as it looks to me, standing in the shoes not of Chi- 
cago, but in the shoes of the state and the United States in this matter, 
comes up to that as something like this: 'We have great difficulty in 
finding $20,000,000 for improvements from Chicago to St. Louis. Chi- 
cago is having no great difficulty in finding $80,000,000. It has found 
nearly $60,000,000, so we will utilize the works Chicago has produced, 
and if she builds it as a single channel we will co-operate with her and 
develop that channel as a harbor and waterway. If she does not provide 
an outlet to Lake Michigan, we don't know what we are to do. We 
certainly are not prepared to go in and build an entirely independent 
channel at very great cost, in view of the fact that this other can be 
made to serve the purpose, and the money could be better expended in 
producing the trunk before we produce the branches. I think that is the 
position you will find yourselves in in regard to it. If I owned Chicago 
as one man, and I think it is public policy to look at it in that light, 
then I would extend the Chicago Drainage Canal right across the 
south side on the tangent as it comes in from Summit, and I would 
make it an eighth of a mile wide and 30 feet deep. I think if Chicago 
had an estuary a quarter of a mile inland and you could not get across 
it in any way except by ferry boat, it would be the cheapest endowment 
the city ever had. I was never so forcibly struck with that proposition 
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as I was at one time in investigating terminal facilities at New York, 
where we cruised about the harbor in a West Shore tag. Although it is 
a serious embarrassment to people who have to cross by ferry boats and 
even to travelers that have to do so, that inconvenience is a slight matter 
considered in connection with the welfare of that city, which makes the 
reason for the city being there. So I say in regard to the development 
of the harbor here, the question of inconvenience of street cars and 
things of that kind is a secondary consideration. We should develop the 
situation on its logical lines to the best possible advantage and then 
make the best adaptations we can to the conditions which we have pro- 
duced. 

I want to refer briefly to the lake front proposition and to one or 
two matters, and then I will be through. 

When I was consulting engineer for the State Board of Health 
prior to the passing of the law, we made a chemical investigation at 
many points between Chicago and St Louis and at Cairo through the 
winter and summer, and some preliminary investigations for two or three 
other years. In the year prior to the opening of the Drainage Canal, 
our investigations were made also in places between Chicago and St 
Louis, and after the opening of the channel they were repeated, and we 
found that the water from Chicago containing all of this sewage and 
running 100 miles, cannot be distinguished from ordinary river water, 
and long before the mouth is reached it has assumed normal conditions. 
At the mouth of the Illinois we found fewer bacteria than at the upper 
part of the Mississippi. In other words, this stream of water purifies, 
and is capable of taking on new increments of population. 

The logical development for population and for industries that want 
to be by the water side and for commercial development is not along the 
lake front, but along this channel and down the state of Illinois. 

I don't see how we can put the harbor on the lake front without 
complicating our sanitary problems. I don't see how we can construct 
industries along the lake front without increasing the sanitary cost in 
the future. However, there is another point in that connection. The 
polluted area of a harbor itself is very great I don't know how much 
commercial development is expected along this lake front from a harbor. 
If it amounts to what it should amount to, with the growth of our 
country in the future, it will occupy a large section of this lake front 
and eventually will concentrate there a large proportion of the filth- 
producing industries. If we can produce this proposition inland I think 
it serves our purpose far better. I think it is far cheaper in the long 
run. The sanitary question is far easier. It lends itself better to the 
waterway ^estion and you are contributing in a Idtrge way to a water- 
way possibility in which the state and nation is interested, and thus may 
enlist their co-operation, whereas on the lake front we have something 
that is of no use to anybody but to Chicago alone. 'Put a strip of green- 
sward along the lake front and let residences spread out north and south, 
but don't concentrate your trade there or any industries that produce it 
or the commerce which produces it I have no objection to certain 
development on the lake front for the coast trade, for this lake front 
trade. I think perhaps there is a proper place for limited use near the 
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mouth of your inlet, especially in the future, as I believe you will be 
compelled to do yet, and construct a basin around this inlet leading 
to this waterway, inclosing a couple of square miles. Every lake man 
is familiar with pollution. He has seen the river carry pollution into 
the lake. A basin will prevent that and hold it until the channel re- 
sumes its flow. 

I have paid my compliments to the Calumet question; I will pay 
them to Evanston and North Shore. I would treat the North Shore 
condition as an economic proposition precisely in the same way. How- 
ever, the channel that is being built is moderate in cost as compared to 
what the proposed channel at Caltunet will cost and it furnishes an 
important and necessary circulation in the North branch which concerns 
one-third of our population, and that furnishes a justification which it 
would otherwise not have. When that channel shall be developed for 
harbor purposes, and you shall in the course of events have completed 
your sanitary solution and developed an inlet across the South Side for 
harbor purposes, it will be possible to fix your bridges in the heart of 
the city. 

There are a good many details to this question which I don't think 
it is necessary to go into. I have given you an outline of my ideas in 
regard to the question. I believe we should proceed along the lines of 
completing the main channel to Lake Michigan and that we should con- 
template as a part of that proposition the enlargement of it for harbor 
purposes and for waterway purposes. 

MR. ALFRED J. ROEWADB. 

Those friends of Chicago's commerce, who so far have taken part 
in the public debate on the harbor problem, seem to labor under the 
misunderstanding that a harbor on the lake front is intended to replace 
the river harbors, or at least expose these to neglect in regard to 
proper improvements. Just because a modern harbor is proved im- 
possible in the narrow river with its bridge obstructions, is it con- 
cluded that the building of a lake front harbor will put the rivers out 
of commission as essential parts of our future harbor. They evidently 
fail to comprehend the importance of the fact that two different kinds 
of harbor are needed in an industrial and commercial community as 
ours, and that the satisfaction of the commercial needs of up to date 
harbor facilities, in all probability will revive the interest in improve- 
ment of the harbor facilities for the industrial parts. 

Almost the entire two-river harbor, as we find it to-day belongs to 
the industrial class; the commercial man being confined to the use of 
railways for shipping facilities. The need of improvement of the rivers 
is great indeed, yet as long as they are supposed to serve all sort of 
shipping needs, they will not arouse any earnest sentiment in their 
favor for no one can really believe they ever will be able to do that. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for us to distinguish between 
the two classes of harbor service we need. 

The main characteristic of an industrial harbor is that it is spread- 
ing, as far out through the city's area as possible, thereby best serving 
the local supply system from yards and the local production at its scat- 
tered factories. 
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The main characteristics of a commercial harhor is that it coacen- 
trmtea the greatest possible amount of business on the smallest possi- 
ble area. It is bound to do so in order to secure the most economical 
handling of the merchandise. 

Any attempt at a reconciling of these diverging tendencies brings 
misery to the interests the harbor is serving, while efforts in the lin^ 
of keeping them apart will clear the ideas in regard to the true pur- 
poses of a harbor, and as understanding begets interest, interest begets 
willingness to bring sacrifices in favor of improvements. 

The old class of harbors, created to meet the demands of the sail- 
ing ship, and of which our present industrial harbors are a survival, 
are autocratic in thier nature. The navigation concerns had to own 
docks, warehouses and ships before business could be done; were very 
conservative, had to possess a great amount of self-reliance, were not 
easy to induce into new ventures and demanded big returns because 
risks were great, yet withal they had lots of time. The harbors of 
that time all had excessive dock lengths in which the ships seemed to 
vanish, and our industrial harbors have all retained these characteristics. 
Chicago, for example, has at least a mile of dock for each ship in the 
harbor, and a single concern, as the Deering Harvester Works, has 
V/i mile of dock while 250 feet probably would facilitate its marine 
shipping and be idle most of the year at that. 

The modern commercial harbor system, developed under the press 
of business and competition following the introduction of steam as 
motive power on land and water instead of horses and wind, is demo- 
cratic in its nature. It removes the main risk from the shipper by 
furnishing a complete plant with facilities for trans-shipment, warehous- 
ing, overhauling and repacking of articles, and even office space for the 
shipper as long as his articles are subject to treatment. It makes no 
difference whether the shipper has a single case or sack of freight or 
a whole cargo, for the system, when in working order, works auto- 
matically and cannot stop to discriminate. The pronounced success 
of the modern German merchant marine, is the direct result of this 
harbor system. Any German, who in a foreign place sees an oppor- 
tunity to turn an honest dollar in trade, has the system at his service; 
whether it is a new market for German industries, or a lucrative ex- 
change of oriental articles. Hence an ever increasing network of small 
German trading stations is spreading over the globe and it will prob- 
ably only be a matter of time before John Bull will be beaten in his 
own markets by this quietly working irrepressible chain of growing 
trade links, for he still adheres to the old autocratic shipping system. 

Chicago, as located on an inland lake shore, may be thought inde- 
pendent of this international development, btit she had better not be 
considered so. Competition with other shipping points and the open- 
ing of ship canals to the sea, for which we all work to our best ability, 
will change the inland character of her location. It would not be too 
early to realize the fact that the old harbor system with private piers 
and docks, gives the foreign shipper a means of eliminating his disad- 
vantages as an alien concern, without giving similar advantages to us 
in return. 
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The building of the Basin Joliette on the Mediteranean shore of 
Marseilles, 1853, by a corporation of business men, might be the oldest 
commercial harbor made to suit the conditions of the steam age; but 
it was reserved for the citizens of the Hanseatic city Hamburg to 
establish the first logically designed commercial harbor basin, the Sand- 
thorhafen, which was opened for the traffic 18G6. It marks an epoch 
in merchant marine development which it would be folly not to rec- 
ognize. With Prof. Richard T. Ely, I would say that, "True American- 
ism consists in Bnding the best in all lands and using it for American 
purposes, modifying it, transforming it to suit whatever is peculiar in 
our land." 

» 

Now if we keep before our mind this rational classification of har- 
bors in two classes, an industrial and a commercial one; we will find 
it comparatively easy to settle the various questions involved in the 
Chicago harbor problem. 

We should recommend that the industrial river harbors be im- 
proved, especially in regard to proper railroad connections and to the 
utilization of land on the river banks for manufactory purposes; that 
a connection canal be provided uniting the two divisions and that a 
number of public freight stations be established. 

Then we must recommend that a commercial harbor with perfect 
complement of the highest grade facilities for hoisting, warehousing 
and trans-shipment, be built on the Lake Front as near as possible to 
the business district in order to prevent any split in the development 
of the city center or its real estate values. This harbor should, even 
if it is built or operated by a corporation, be under public control so 
that its true impartial commercial character can be maintained. The 
best plan for such a harbor is one in which the ship, after entering, 
finds herself in a navigation center, from which all lines of wharves 
and moorings are radiating; so that she can go to whichever place she 
wants to or move from one to another with the least possible trouble. 
A true commercial harbor serves as the hands or arms of a commer- 
cial community and is its central freight yard. 

To place a simple addition to the present harbor on the Lake Front, 
without paying attention to the here argued classification, to locate in- 
dividual or private yards or factories there, would be ridiculous, be cre- 
ating a nuisance which would spoil plans which already have acquired 
popularity, but to locate a rational up to date public commercial harbor 
there, would add the greatest attraction to the Lake Front and its 
boulevards. 

OTHER SPEAKERS. 

Other men who addressed the Commission were Messrs. Dwight H. 
Perkins, Homer J. Carr, Telford Burnham, Hoyt King, E. A. Halsey, 
J. A. L. Wadell, C. L. Dering, Victor Falkenau and A. J. Beirly. Valu- 
able suggestions and information were also submitted in letters from 
traffic men, boat men and others. Among those who submitted their 
ideas by letter was Richard Price Morgan of Dwight* Illinois. 
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